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FOREWORD 





Unrrep Srates SENATE, 
CoMMITTEE ON ARMED SERVICES, 
Washington, D. C., April 30, 1951. 

Contained herein are certain published materials which have been 
assembled and compiled by the staff of the Armed Services Committee, 
with the assistance of the Legislative Reference Service of the Library 
of Congress, for the use of the Committee on Armed Services and the 
Committee on Foreign Relations in connection with their inquiry into 
the military situation in the Far East. 

Attention is invited to House Report No. 2495, Eighty-first Con- 
gress, second session, entitled “Background Information on Korea,” 
prepared by the Committee on Foreign Affairs of the House of Rep- 
resentatives, pursuant to House Resolution 206, and to “United States 
Policy in the Korean Crisis,” Publication 3922, Far Eastern Series 34, 
Department of State, for information relative to the situation in 
Korea to the dates of their publication in July 1950. This compilation 
does not duplicate the material contained in those publications, but 
supplements them by presenting (1) the text of communications 
providing the basis for the present inquiry, (2) a chronology of sig- 
nificant events pertinent to such inquiry prepared by the Legislative 
Reference Service, and (3) the text of certain statements and com- 
munications pertaining to the subject of this inquiry. 

This compilation represents an initial effort to assemble reference 
materials which may be of assistance to the committees in the conduct 
of their study. Undoubtedly it is incomplete in many respects, but no 
source material (other than that contained in the publications re- 
ferred to above) available to the staff at the date of printing has been 
omitted. Fragmentary material, and items for which a complete and 
authentic text was not available at the time of this printing, have been 
excluded. In the preparation of this compilation the staff has not 
undertaken to supply any analysis or evaluation of the materials 
contained herein. 

Ricwarp B. Russerzi, Chairman. 
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COMPILATION OF CERTAIN PUBLISHED INFORMATION ON 
THE MILITARY SITUATION IN THE FAR EAST 


I. COMMUNICATIONS INITIATING INQUIRY 


A. Message from committee chairman to General MacArthur, 
April 13, 1951 
Apri 13, 1951. 
Hon. George C. MARSHALL, 
Secretary of Defense, 
The Pentagon, Washington, D.C. 


My Dear Mr. Secretary: The Senate Armed Services Committee 
has decided by unanimous vote to conduct a full inquiry into the 
military situation in the Far East and the facts surrounding the relief 
of General of the Army Douglas MacArthur from his assignment in 
that area. 

The committee requests that you appear at the first hearing, which 
will be held on Wednesday, April 18, 1951, at 10: 30 a. m., in room 212, 
Senate Office Building. This will be an executive session of the 
committtee. 

The committee would also like to hear the views of General Mac- 
Arthur at the earliest practicable date following your appearance. 
The general’s first appearance before the committee will also be in 
executive session. Later sessions will be in accordance with the desires 
of General MacArthur and the committee. 

In view of the foregoing I request that you convey the following 
message to General M: 1c Arthur by the most expeditious means of 
communication available: 


“The Senate Armed Services Committee unanimously requests 
that you appear before it to give your views on the military situa- 
tion in the Far East and the circumstances leading up to your 
relief from your several commands in that area. The committee 
plans to hear the Secretary of Defense on Wednesday, April 18, 
and will schedule a subsequent meeting with you to be held at 
your convenience. This initial meeting will be in executive ses- 
sion. Additionally, the Armed Services Committee has under 
consideration extending to all Members of the Senate and House 
of Representatives an invitation to an open meeting with you to 
hear such views as you may care to express. Please inform me 
as promptly as possible when you will be available to advise with 
the committee and whether you are agreeable to appearing at a 
meeting to which all Members of the Congress will have been 
invited. Personal regards. Signed Richard B. Russell, United 
States Senator, Chairman, Senate Committee on Armed Services.” 


1 
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I should appreciate it very much if you would inform us as to the 
time when General MacArthur receives the above message and if you 
would transmit the reply to me upon receipt. 

With assurances of esteem, I am 

Sincerely yours, 
[s] Ricwarp B. Russeix, Chairman. 


B. Reply thereto by General MacArthur 


“Reur DEF 88528 April 14, please give Senator Russell my per- 
sonal regards and inform him that I am advised resolutions are pend- 
ing in Congress inviting me to address a joint session as was done 
in the cases of Generals Eisenhower and C lay and others when they 
first came from abroad and that until action has been taken on such 
resolutions I would deem it inappropriate to make any other plans. 
If such resolutions are approved, I would regard it a great honor and 
distinction to address the Congress in general terms.” 


C. Message from committee chairman to General MacArthur, 
April 14, 1951 


Aprit 14, 1951. 
Hon. George C. MarsHaty, 
Secretary of Defense, 
The Pentagon, W ashington, Dud. 


My Dear Mr. Secretary: I wish to thank you for transmitting my 
previous message to General MacArthur and for sending me the 
General’s reply. 

I request that you convey the following message to General Mac- 
Arthur by the most expeditious means of communication available: 


“Re your message: Insofar as I am advised, all members of 
the Senate Armed Services Committee are supporting the resolu- 
tion for you to address joint meeting of Congress. Suggestion 
in my wire that committee was considering inviting all Members 
of the Congress to an open meeting to hear you was made before 
it became clear that a concurrent resolution might be adopted. 
Indications are this resolution will be approved on Tuesday the 
17th. My first message referred more especially to your ap- 
pearance before the committee in executive session to discuss with 
us the matters referred to in that message. We, of course, realize 
that any invitation extended to you by concurrent congressional 
resolution will take precedence over committee hearings and 
understand why you might prefer that your address ‘to the 
Congress should be in general terms. However, the members of 
the Armed Service Committee, having definite responsibilities in 
the field of national defense, wish to discuss with you in execu- 
tive session matters which might affect security if made public. 
Please inform me as promptly as possible what dates subsequent 
to April 18 will be convenient for you to meet with the committee. 
Regards. Signed Richard B. Russell, Uni ted States Senator, 
Chairman, Senate Committee on Armed Services.” 
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I should appreciate it very much if you would inform us as to the 
time when General MacArthur receives the above message and if you 
would transmit the reply to me upon receipt. 

With assurances of esteem, I.am, 

Sincerely yours, 
[s] Ricnarp B. Russeiy, Chairman. 


D. Reply thereto by General MacArthur 


“Reference your 88565. Please convey to Senator Russell my re- 
gards and state that I will be available to appear before the Senate 
Armed Services Committee at any time after I have addressed the 
Congress in accordance with the concurrent resolution to that effect.” 


E. Telegram from committee chairman to General MacArthur, 
April 17, 1951 


Gen. Doucitas MacArruvr, 
St. Francis Hotel, San Francisco, Calif.: 

Appreciate your acceptance of our invitation to appear before Sen- 
ate Armed Services Committee subsequent to your address to Congress. 
The Senate Foreign Relations Committee also desires to hear your 
testimony and in order to avoid duplication and to conserve your 
time and efforts, arrangements have been made for a joint meeting of 
these committees to hear you. Your schedule for the remainder of 
this week appears to be quite strenuous and I assume you would pre- 
fer to be heard next week. I hope you can appear early in the week 
of April 23. I shall look forward to seeing you while you are in 
Washington, and if it is more convenient you can advise me as to an 
acceptable date while you are here. 

Personal regards, 
Ricnarp B. Russet, 
United States Senator, 
Chairman, Committee on Armed Nervices. 


; 


F. Unanimous consent agreement of the Senate, April 25, 1951 
[From Daily Congressional Record, April 25, 1951, p. 4434] 


Jornt MeetTine or ARMED Services CoMMITTEE AND COMMITTEE ON 
Foreign Reiatrions To Hear Genera MacArruur 


Mr. Russetx. Mr. President, Gen. Douglas MacArthur has ac- 
cepted the invitation of the Senate Committee on Armed Services to 
appear before that committee on Thursday, May 3. The Senate Com- 
mittee on Foreign Relations has requested that it be permitted to meet 
with us in a joint meeting. I ask unanimous consent that that may 
be done, for the purpose of that meeting as well as subsequent hearings 
on the subject. : 

The Vicr Prestpentr. Without objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. Wuerry. Mr. President, will the Senator yield for a question? 

Mr. Russet. I yield. 


Mr. Wuerry. Is it contemplated that the two committees will sit 
jointly in continuous meetings? 
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Mr. Russetx. Yes; both for the purpose of hearing General Mac- 
Arthur, and for the purpose of subsequent hearings to be held on the 
same subject. 


II. CHRONOLOGY OF SOME SIGNIFICANT EVENTS IN 
THE DEVELOPMENT OF THE MILITARY SITUATION IN 
THE FAR EAST 


[Compiled by John L. Houk and Ellen Clodfelter, Foreign Affairs Section, 
Legislative Reference Service, Library of Congress, April 16, 1951] 
1945 
September 9: United States troops accept the surrender of Japanese 
forces south of the 38° parallel and United States Military Gov- 
ernment in Korea is established. 
1947 


May 17: South Korean Interim Government is established by Ordi- 
nance No, 141 of the United States Army Military Government in 
Korea: 

November 14: The UN General Assembly passes a resolution stating 
that the Korean people themselves should create a provisional 
government through free and secret election of representatives 
and that subsequently foreign troops should be withdrawn from 
Korea. UN Temporary Commission on Korea is created to ob- 
serve the election and to consult with the elected representatives 
and the government. 

1948 

June 25: The UN Temporary Commission on Korea adopts a resolu- 
tion stating that the election held in the southern zone on May 10 
was a “valid expression of the free will of the electorate in those 
parts of Korea which were accessible to the Commission and in 
which the inhabitants constituted approximately two-thirds of 
the people of all Korea.” 

August 15: The Government of the Republic of Korea with Syngman 
Rhee as its President, is inaugurated and Army Military Govern- 
ment in Korea is terminated. 

September 9: The Supreme People’s Council in North Korea formally 
declares the establishment of a “Democratic People’s Republic of 
Korea” claiming ge isdiction over the entire country. 

October 12: The U. S. S. R. extends diplomatic recognition to the 
“Democratic People’s Republic of Korea.” During the following 
six weeks the Mongolian People’s Republic and the Soviet satel- 
lite states of Eastern Europe also recognize the “government” in 
North Korea. 

1949 

April 8: Russian veto blocks Korean Republic’s admission to UN. 

July 1: United States Army discloses that the withdrawal of American 
occupation forces is completed, Only a small contingent of some 
500 officers and men for training Korean forces is left. 

1950 


June 19: Dulles assures Korea of continued United States support and 
predicts Communists will lose grip on North Korea eventually. 
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1950 

June 25: Between 4 and 5 o'clock in the morning (Korean time) North 
Korean Communist forces attack South Korea defense positions 
south of the 38th parallel. 

At 5:45 p. m. the Security Council adopts a resolution (9-0, 
Yugoslavia abstaining, U. 8. 8. R. absent) calling for an imme- 
diate cease-fire and the withdrawal of the North Korean forces to 
the 38th parallel. All members are requested to “render every 
assistance to the United Nations in the execution of this resolution 
and to refrain from giving assistance to the North Korean forces. 

June 27: At 12 noon President Truman reveals that, pursuant to the 
Security Council’s call upon UN members to render every assist- 
ance to the execution of the June 25 resolution, he has ordered 
United States air and sea units “to give the Korean Government 
troops cover and support,” and has asked Moscow to act to ter- 
minate the fighting in Korea 

At 10:45 p. m. the Security Council adopts a resolution spon- 
sored by the United States requesting “that the Members of the 
United Nations furnish such assistance to the Republic of Korea 
as may be necessary to repel the armed attack and to restore 
international peace and security in the area.’ 

June +f In reply to United States note of June 27 asking that the 
U.S. S. R. “use its influence with the North Korean authorities 
scieaiad immediate withdrawal of their invading forces,” the 
U.S. S. R. replies that “the events which are going on in Korea 
were provoked by the attack of troops of the South Korean 
authorities,” and that the Soviet Government “holds now also to 
the principle of the inadmissibility of the interference of foreign 
powers in the internal affairs of Korea.” 

U.S. S. R. declares that the Security Council resolution on 
Korea is illegal. 

President Truman holds that the United States is “not at war.” 

June 30: President Truman states he has authorized General Mac- 
Arthur to use certain supporting ground units and the Air Force 
to conduct missions on specific targets in northern Korea wher- 
ever militarily necessary, and a naval blockade of the entire 
Korean coast. “Within hours” a battalion of United States in- 
fantry is ashore in Korea. 

July 2: In answer to the Chinese Nationalist’s offer of June 29 and 30 
to furnish troops, United States replies that in view of Chinese 
Communists’ threat to attack Formosa, a conference should be 
held with General MacArthur before troops are dispatched from 
the island. 

July 7: The Security Council adopts by 7 votes (India, Egypt, and 
Yugoslavia abst: aining) a resolution to channel men, ships, planes, 
and supplies from contributing UN members directly to a unified 
command under the United States which would have discretion 
as to using the United Nations flag. 

In a note to the United States, the U. S. S. R. states that it will 
hold the United States responsible for “all damage to interest of 
the Soviet Union” caused in carrying out the blockade. 

July 8: President irene names MacArthur as the UN Commander 


and orders him to use the UN fi: ag concurrently with those of the 
participating nations. 
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1950 


July 13: Nehru sends personal notes to the United States and 
U.S. S. R. asking aid in localizing and terminating the Korean 
fighting by “breaking the present deadlock in ‘the Security 
Casal * *-:8F 

August 2: Statement issued by Gen. Chiang Kai-shek states that he 
and General MacArthur have reached agreement on the defense 
of Formosa, based on Chinese-United States military cooperation. 

October 7: UN General Assembly adopts resolution, 47-5, recom- 
mending that “all appropriate steps be taken to ensure conditions 
of stability throughout Korea.” 

October 9: General MacArthur addresses to “the Premier, Govern- 
ment of North Korea” a demand for the surrender of the forces 
rma his command in whatever part of Korea they are situated. 

October 15: A conference is held on Wake Island between President 
poe and General MacArthur. President Truman issues a 
statement stating that a “very complete unanimity of view” had 
prevailed in the discussions covering Korea, Japan, and United 
States policy to promote peace in the Pacific. 

November 16: President Truman states that “we have never at any 
time entertained any intention to carry hostilities into 
China * * * we will take every honorable step to prevent 
any extension of the hostilities in the Far East.” 

November 24: UN forces open general “end the war” offensive in 
northwestern Korea under the personal direction of General 
MacArthur. 

November 28: General MacArthur announces that the United Nations 
forces in Korea “face an entirely new war” as over 200,000 Red 
China troops intervene in Korea 

Wu Hsiu-chwan, chief of Communist China’s delegation to the 
Security Council, makes first speech at Lake Success, accusing the 
United States of “criminal armed aggression” against China and 
announcing that the Chinese Reds will not talk to the Council 
about the presence of Chinese troops in North Kore: 

November 30: President Truman declares “the forces of the United 
Nations have no intention of abandoning their mission in Korea.” 
In answer to reporter’s questions, he states that the United States 
would take whatever steps were necessary to meet the military 
situation in Korea, and that consideration is being given to the 
use of the atomic bomb if necessary to assure victory, but he did 
not want to see it used. 

December 1: General MacArthur states that orders forbidding him to 
strike across the Korean border at Chinese Communists were 
putting the UN forces under “an enormous handicap, without 
precedent in military history. 

As of this date the following members of the UN have troops in 
or en route to Korea: Australia, Belgium, Canada, Costa Ric: 
France, Greece, Netherlands, New Zealand, Panama, Philippines, 
Thailand, Turkey, Union of South Africa, United Kingdom, and 
the United States. 

December 22: Communist China’s Premier and Foreign Minister 
Chou-en-lai rejects the proposal of the UN Cease-Fire Commit- 
tee, stating the Committee is unlawful because Communist China 
had not participated in creating it. He demands the withdrawal 
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1950 


of all foreign troops from Korea, the withdrawal of the United 


States from Formosa, and the admission of Communist China to 
the United Nations. 
1951 

January 23: United States Senate unanimously adopts a resolution 
valling on the United Nations “to immediately declare Commu- 
nist China an aggressor in Korea.’ 

February 1: The United States resolution introduced January 20, 
as amended, which would declare the Chinese Communist gov- 
ernment to be engaged in aggression and establish a Good Offices 
Commission, is adopted 44-7 with 9 abstentions. The amend- 
ment, submitted by Lebanon, had the effect of withholding any 
recommendations for sanctions if the proposed good offices com- 
mittee reported satisfactory progress. 

March 7: United Nations forces recapture Seoul. 

General MacArthur reports that the battle lines would remain 
in a “theoretical military stalemate” as long as there was a “con- 
tinuation of the existing limitation upon our freedom of counter- 
offensive action” and no major additions to the organization 
strength. 

March 24: General MacArthur asserts he is ready at any time to con- 
fer in the field with the commander of the Chinese and North 
Korean forces to end the war and “find any military means 
whereby the realization of the political objectives of the United 
Nations in Korea, to which no nation may justly take exceptions, 
might be accomplished without further bloodshed.” He added 
that a decision of the United Nations to depart from its effort to 
contain the war in Korea would “doom Red China to the risk of 
imminent military collapse.” 

The State Department subsequently issues a statement that “the 
political issues, which General MacArthur has stated are beyond 
his responsibility as a field commander, are being dealt with in 
the United Nations and by intergovernmental consultations.” 

March 29: Chinese Communist radio rejects MacArthur’s offer of a 
truce in Korea and urges the Red troops to renew their efforts. 
The offer is termed a “bluff” and an “insult to the Chinese people.” 

April 5: Representative Martin makes public a letter written March 
20 by General MacArthur in which the general endorses Martin’s 
demand for the use of Chinese Nationalist forces to open a second 
front against the Communists in Asia. 

April 11: P resident Truman relieves General MacArthur of all com- 
mand in the Far East. Gen. Matthew B. Ridgway is appointed 
to succeed MacArthur. 


Ill. BEGINNING OF MILITARY OPERATIONS IN KOREA 


A. Statement by United States representative to the United 
Nations, June 25, 1950 


At 4 o’clock in the morning Sunday, June 25, Korean time, armed 
forces from North Korea commenced an unprovoked assault against 
the territory of the Republic of Korea. This assault was launched 
by ground forces along the thirty-eighth parallel, in the Ongjin, 
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Kaesong, and Chunshon sectors, and by amphibious landings on the 
east coast in the vicinity of Jangmung. In addition, North Korean 
aircraft have attacked and strafed the Kimpo airport in the outskirts 
of the capital city of Seoul. 

Under the circumstances I have described, this wholly illegal and 
unprovoked attack by the North Korean forces, in the view of my 
Government, constitutes a breach of the peace and an act of aggression. 

This is clearly a threat to international peace and security. As such, 
it is of grave concern to my Government. It is a threat which must 
inev itably be of grave concern to the governments of all peace- and 
freedom-loving nations. 

A full-scale attack is now going forward in Korea. It is an in- 

yasion upon a state which the United Nations itself, by action of its 
General Assembly, has brought into being. It is armed aggression 
against a government elected under United Nations supervision. 

Such an attack strikes at the fundamental purposes of the United 
Nations Charter. Such an attack openly defies the interest and 
authority of the United Nations. Such an attack, therefore, concerns 
the vital interest which all the members of the United Nations have in 
the organization. 

The history of the Korean problem in the United Nations is well 
known to you. At this critical hour I will not review it in detail. 
But let me recall only a few milestones in the development of the 
Korean situation. 

A Joint Commission of the United States and the Soviet Union for 
2 years sought unsuccessfully to agree on ways and means of bringing 
to Korea the independence which she assumed would automatically 
come when Japan was defeated. This 2-year deadlock prevented 
38,000,000 people in Korea from getting the independence which it 
was agreed was their right. 

My ‘Government, thereupon, sought to hold a four-power conference 
at which China and the United “Kingdom would join the United 
States and the Soviet Union to seek agreement on the independence of 
Korea. The Soviet Union rejected that proposal. 

The United States then asked the General Assembly to consider the 
problem. The Soviet Union opposed that suggestion. The General 
Assembly by resolution of November 14, 1947, created the United Na- 
tions Temporary Commission on Korea. By that resolution the Gen- 
eral Assembly recommended the holding of elections not later than the 
31st of March 1948, to choose representatives with whom the commis- 
sion might consult regarding the prompt attainment of freedom and 
independence of the Korean people. These elected representatives 
would constitute a National Assembly and establish a National Gov- 
ernment of Korea. 

The General Assembly further recommended that upon the estab- 
lishment of a National Government, that Government should in con- 
sultation with the Commission constitute its own national security 
forces, and to dissolve all military or semimilitary formations not in- 
cluded therein. The General Assembly recommended that the Na- 
tional Government should take over the functions of government from 
the military command and from the civilian authorities of North and 
South Korea, and arrange with the occupying powers for the complete 
withdrawal from Korea of the armed forces as early as practicable 
and if possible within 90 days. 
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Elections were held in South Korea and the Commission did observe 
them. A Government in South Korea was set up as a result of the 
elections observed by the Commission. The Commission was unable 
to enter North Korea because of the attitude of the Soviet Union. 

The Temporary Commission in its report to the third session of the 
General Assembly stated that not all the objectives set forth for it had 
been fully accomplished and that, in particular, unification of Korea 
had not yet been achieved. 

Notwithstanding the frustrations and difficulties which the Tempo- 
‘ary Commission had experienced in Korea, the General Assembly 
at its third session continued the Commission’s existence and requested 
it to go on with its efforts to bring North and South Korea together. 

One aspect of the resolution adopted by the third session of the Gen- 
eral Assembly should, I feel, be particularly emphasized. The General 
Assembly declared that a lawful government had been established in 
Korea as a result of the elections observed by the Commission and de- 
clared further that this was the only lawful government in Korea. 
This is a most significant fact. 

The General Assembly declared further that the Government of 
Korea was based on elections which were a valid expression of the free 
will of the electorate of that part of Korea and which were observed 
by the United Nations Commission. 

In the light of this declaration, my Government on January 1, 1949, 
extended recognition to the Government of the Republic of Korea, 
and more than 30 states have since that time also accorded recognition 
to that Government. 

The United Nations Commission worked toward the United Na- 
tions objective of the withdrawal of occupation forces from Korea, 
the removal of the barriers between the regions of the North and South, 
and the unification of that country under a representative government 
freely determined by its people. 

In 1949, as in 1948, the Commission’s efforts to obtain access to 
North Korea which included both direct intercourse with the northern 
rw Et and endeavors to negotiate through the Government of the 
U.S. S. R. were fruitless. The Commission was unable to make pro- 
gress s either toward the unification of Korea or toward the reduction 
of barriers between the Republic of Korea and the northern au- 
thorities. The Commission reported to the General Assembly that 
the border of the thirty-eighth parallel was becoming a sea of increas- 
ingly frequent exchanges ‘of fire and armed raids, and that this con- 
stituted a serious barrier to friendly intercourse among the people of 
Korea. 

The Commission observed the withdrawal of United States forces, 
which was completed on June 19,1949. Although it signified its readi- 
ness to verify the pact of the withdrawal of Soviet occupation forces 
from North Korea, the Commission received no response to its mes- 
sage to the U.S. S. R. and therefore could take no action. 

At the fourth session, the General Assembly again directed the 
Commission to seek to facilitate the removal of barriers to eco- 
nomic, social, and other friendly intercourse caused by the division of 
Korea. The General Assembly also authorized the Commission on 
October 21, 1949, in its discretion, to appoint observers and utilize 
the services and good offices of persons whether or not representatives 
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of the Commission. The United Nations Commission in Korea is 
presently in Seoul and we have now received its latest report. 

Mr. President, I have tabled a draft resolution which notes the Se- 
curity Council’s grave concern at the invasion of the Republic of 
Korea by the armed forces of North Korea. This draft resolution 

calls upon the authorities in the North to cease hostilities and to with- 
draw armed forces to the border along the thirty-eighth parallel. 

The draft resolution requests that the United Nations Commission on 
Korea observe the withdrawal of the North Korean forces to the thirty- 
eighth parallel and keep the Security Council informed on the imple- 
mentation and execution of the resolution. The draft resolution also 

calls upon all members of the United Nations to render every assist- 
ance to the United Nations in the carrying out of this resolution and 
to refrain from giving assistance to the North Korean authorities. 


B. The first United Nations Security Council resolution, 
June 25, 1950 


Resolution concerning the complaint of aggression upon the Repub- 
lic of Korea, adopted at the four hundred and seventy-third meeting 
of the Security Council on June 25, 1950: 

The Security Council, 

Recalling the oe of the General Assembly in its resolu- 
tion of 21 October 1949 that the Government of the Republic of 
Korea is a lawfully established government “having effective con- 
trol and jurisdiction over that part of Korea where the United 
Nations Temporary Commission on Korea was able to observe and 
consult and in which the great majority of the people of Korea 
reside; and that this Government is based on elections which were 
a valid expression of the free will of the electorate of that part 
of Korea and which were observed by the Temporary Commission ; 
and that this is the only such Government in Korea”; 

Mindful of the concern expressed by the General Assembly in 
its resolutions of 12 December 1948 and 21 October 1949 of the 
consequences which might follow unless Member States refrained 
from acts derogatory to the results sought to be achieved by the 
United Nations in bringing about the complete inde pendence and 
unity of Korea; and the concern expressed that the situation 
described by the United Nations Commission on Korea in its re- 
port menaces the safety and well-being of the Republic of Korea 
and of the people of Korea and might lead to open military con- 
flict there; 

Noting with grave concern the armed attack upon the Republic 
of Korea by forces from North Korea, 

Determines that this action constitutes a breach of the peace, 

I. Calls for the immediate cessation of hostilities; and 

Calls upon the authorities of North Korea to withdraw forth- 
with their ar me «l forces to the thirty-eighth parallel; 

II, Re quests the United Nations Commission on Korea 

(a) To communicate its fully considered recommendations 
on the situation with the least possible delay 

(b) To observe the withdrawal of the North Korean forces 
to the thirty-eighth parallel; and 
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4 is (c) To keep the Security Council informed on the execution 
of this resolution; 

Se- III. Calls upon all "Members to render every assistance to the 

: of United Nations in the execution of this resolution and to refrain 

= from giving assistance to the North Korean authorities. 

ith- 


(Voting for the resolution: China, Cuba, Ecuador, Egypt, France, 
India, Norw ay, United Kingdom, United States. Abstention: Yugo- 


ne slavia. Absent: Soviet Union, the Soviet Delegate having boye otted 

= i meeting of the Council since Jan. 10, 1950.) 

also C. Statement by the President of the United States, June 27, 1950 

ae In Korea the Government forces, which were armed to prevent 
border raids and to preserve internal security, were attacked by in- 
vading forces from North Korea. The Security Council of the United 
Nations called upon the invading troops to cease hostilities and to 
withdraw to the thirty-eighth parallel, This they have not done, 
but on the contrary have pressed the attack. The Security Council 

oub- called upon all members of the United Nations to render every assist- 

ting ance to the United Nations in the execution of this resolution. In 
these circumstances I have ordered United States air and sea forces 
to give the Korean Government troops cover and support. 

The attack upon Korea makes it plain beyond all doubt that com- 
olu- munism has passed beyond the use of subversion to conquer inde- 
c of pendent nations and will now use armed invasion and war. It has 
pa defied the orders of the Security Council of the United Nations issued 
ited to preserve international peace and security. In these circumstances 
and the occupation of Formosa by Communist forces would be a direct 
orea threat to the security of the Pacific area and to United States forces 
oo performing their lawful and necessary functions in that area 
part Accordingly I have ordered the Seventh Fleet to prevent any attack 
10N 5 on Formosa. As a corollary of this action I am calling upon the 

. ; Chinese Government on Formosa to cease all air and sea operations 
ae : against the mainland. The Seventh Fleet will see that this is done. 
_ the The determination of the future status of Formosa must await the 
ined restoration of security in the Pacific, a peace settlement with Japan, 
’ the or consideration by the United Nations. 
and 1 have also directed that United States forces in the Philippines be 
on strengthened and that military assistance to the Philippine Govern- 
vd ment be accelerated. 
oe I have similarly directed acceleration in the furnishing of military 
Tt assistance to the forces of France and the associated states in Indo- 
china and the dispatch of a military mission to provide close work- 
ublic ing relations with those forces. 

1 know that all members of the United Nations will consider care- 

7 fully the consequences of this latest aggression in Korea in defiance 
of the Charter of the United Nations. A return to the rule of force 
rth- in international affairs would have far-reaching effects. The United 
States will continue to uphold the rule of law. 
° I have instructed Ambassador Austin, as the representative of the 
ons United States to the Security Council, to report these steps to the 
Council. 
Orces 





i 
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D. Statement by United States representative to the United 
Nations, June 27, 1950 


The United Nations finds itself confronted today with the gravest 
crisis in its existence. 

Forty-eight hours ago the Security Council, in an emergency ses- 
sion, determined that the armed invasion of the Republic “of Korea 
by armed forces from northern Korea constituted a breach of the 
peace. Accordingly, the Security Council called for a cessation of 
hostilities forthwith and the withdrawal by the northern Korean 
authorities of their armed forces to the thirty-eighth parallel. The 
Security Council also requested the United Nations Commission on 
Korea to observe the withdrawal and to report. Finally, the Security 
Council called upon all members to render every assistance to the 
United Nations in the execution of the resolution and to refrain from 
giving assistance to the North Korean authorities. 

The decision of the Security Council has been broadcast to the 
Korean authorities and is known to them. We now have before us the 
report of the United Nations Commission for Korea which confirms 
our worst fears. It is clear that the authorities in North Korea have 
completely disregarded and flouted the decision of the Security Coun- 
cil. The armed invasion of the Republic of Korea continues. The 
North Korean authorities have even called upon the established Gov- 
ernment of the Republic to surrender. 

It is hard to imagine a more glaring example of disregard for the 
United Nations and for all the principles which it represents. 

The most important provisions of the Charter are those outlawing 
aggressive war. It is precisely these provisions which the North 
Korea authorities have violated. 

It is the plain duty of the Security Council to invoke stringent 
sanctions to restore international peace. 

The Republic of Korea has appealed to the United Nations for pro- 
tection. I am happy and proud to report that the United States is 
prepared as a loyal member of the United Nations to furnish assist- 
ance to the Republic of Korea 

I have tabled a resolution which I ask the Council to consider favor- 
ably as the next step to restore world peace. 

That resolution is as follows: 


“The Security Council, 

“Having determined that the armed attack upon the Republic 
of Korea by forces from North Korea constitutes a breach of the 
peace, 

“Having called for an immediate cessation of hostilities, and 

“Having called upon the authorities of North Korea to with- 
draw forthwith their armed forces to the Thirty-eighth Parallel, 
and 

“Having noted from the report of the United Nations Com- 
mission for Korea that the authorities in North Korea have 
neither ceased hostilities nor withdrawn their armed forces to 
the Thirty-eighth Parallel, and that urgent military measures are 
required to restore international peace eand security, and 
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“Having noted the appeal from the Republic of Korea to the 
United Nations for immediate and effective steps to secure peace 
and security. 

“Recommends that the members of the United Nations furnish such 
assistance to the Republic of Korea as may be necessary to repel the 
armed attack and to restore international peace and security in the 
area.” 

This is the logical consequence of the resolution concerning the com- 
plaint of aggression upon the Republic of Korea adopted at the four 
hundred and seventy-third meeting of the Security Council on June 
25, 1950, and the subsequent events recited in the preamble of this reso- 
lution. That resolution of June 25 called upon all members to render 
every assistance to the United Nations in the execution of this reso- 
lution, and to refrain from giving assistance to the North Korean 
authorities. This new resolution is the logical next step. Its signifi- 
cance is affected by the violation of the former resolution, the con- 
tinuation of aggression, and the urgent military measures required. 

I wish now to read the statement which the President of the United 
States made today on this critical situation. 

(See C above.) 

The keynote of the resolution and my statement and the significant 
characteristic of the action taken by the President is sup port of the 


United Nations purposes and principles—in a word “peace. 


E. The second United Nations Security Council resolution, 
June 27, 1950 


Resolution concerning the complaint of aggression upon the Repub- 
lic of Korea, adopted at the four hundred and seventy-fourth meeting 
of the Security Council, on June 27, 1950: 

The Ne curity Couneil. 

Having determined that the armed attack upon the Republic of 
Korea by forces from North Korea constitutes a breach of the 
peace. 

Having called for an immediate cessation of hostilities, and 

Having called upon the authorities of North Korea to withdraw 
forthwith their armed forces to the 38th parallel, and 

Having noted from the report of the United Nations Commis- 
sion for Korea that the authorities in North Korea have neither 
ceased hostilities nor withdrawn their armed forces to the 38th 
parallel and that urgent military measures are required to restore 
international peace and security, and 

Having noted the appeal from the Republic of Korea to the 
United Nations for immediate and effective steps to secure peace 
and security, 

Recommends that the Members of the United Nations furnish 
such assistance to the Republic of Korea as may be necessary to 
repel the armed attack and to restore international peace and 
security in the area. 

(Voting for the resolution: United States, United Kingdom, 
France, China, Norway, Ecuador, and Cuba. Voting against: Yugo- 
slavia. Abstention: Egypt, India (2 days later India accepted the 
resolution). Absent: Soviet Union.) 
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F. Statement by the President of the United States, June 30, 1950, 
on further military action in Korea 


At a meeting with congressional leaders at the White House this 
morning, the President, together with the Secretary of Defense, the 
Secretary of State, and the ‘Joint Chiefs of Staff, reviewed with them 
the latest developments of the situation in Korea. 

The congressional leaders were given a full review of the intensified 
military activities. 

In keeping with the United Nations Security Council's request for 
support to the Republic of Korea in repelling the North Korean in- 

vaders and restoring peace in Korea, the President announced that he 
had authorized the United States Air Force to conduct missions on 
specific military targets in Northern Korea wherever militarily nec- 
essary, and had ordered a naval blockade of the entire Korean coast. 

General MacArthur has been authorized to use certain supporting 
ground units. 


G. The Third United Nations Security Council resolution, July 7, 
1950 


The Security Council, having determined that the armed attack 
upon the Republic of Korea by forces from North Korea constitutes a 
breach of the peace, having recommended that members of the United 
Nations furnish such assistance to the Republic of Korea as may be 
necessary to repel the armed attack and to restore international peace 
and security in the area. 

(1) Welcomes the prompt and vigorous support which govern- 
ments and peoples of the United Nations have given to its resolutions 
of 25 and 27 June 1950 to assist the Republic of Korea in defending 
itself against armed attack and thus to restore international peace and 
security in the area; 

(2) Notes that members of the United Nations have transmitted to 
the United Nations offers of assistance for the Republic of Korea; 

(3) Recommends that all members providing military forces and 
other assistance pursuant to the aforesaid Security Council resolutions 
make such forces and other assistance available to a unified command 
under the United States; 

(4) Requests the United States to designate the commander of such 
forces: 

(5) Authorizes the unified command at its discretion to use the 
United Nations flag in the course of operations against North Korean 
forces concurrently with the flags of the various nations participating; 

(6) Requests the United States to provide the Security Council with 
reports, as appropriate, on the course of action taken under the unified 
command. 

(Voting for the resolution: United erat the United Kingdom, 
France, China, Cuba, Ecuador, and Norway. Abstention: Egypt, 
India, and Yugoslavia. Absent: Soviet Union.) 


H. Statement by the President of the United States, July 8, 1950 


The Security Council of the United Nations in its resolution of July 
7, 1950, has recommended that all members providing military forces 
and other assistance pursuant to the Security Council resolutions of 
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June 25 and 27, make such forces and other assistance available to a 
unified command under the United States. 

The Security Council resolution also requests that the United States 
designate the commander of such forces, and authorizes the unified 
command at its discretion to use the United Nations flag in the course 
of operations against the North Korean forces concurrently with the 
flags of the various nations participating. 

Tam responding to the recommendation of the Security Council and 
have designated Gen. Douglas MacArthur as the commanding general 
of the military forces which the members of the United Nations place 
under the unified command of the United States pursuant to the 
United Nations’ assistance to the Republic of Korea in repelling the 
unprovoked armed attack against it. 

I am directing General MacArthur, pursuant to the Security Coun- 
cil resolution, to use the United Nations flag in the course of operations 
against the North Korean forces concurrently with the flags of the 

various nations participating. 


I. Memorandum of July 3, 1950, prepared by the Department of 
State on the authority of the President to repel the attack in 
Korea 


This memorandum is directed to the authority of the President to 
order the Armed Forces of the We nited States to repel the aggressive 
attack on the Republic of Kore: 

As explained by Secretary Ac cea to the press on June 28, as soon 
as word of the attack on Korea was received in Washington, it was 
the view of the President and of all of his advisers that the first 
responsibility of the Government of the United States was to report 
the attack to the United Nations. 

Accordingly, in the middle of the night of Saturday, June 24, 1950, 
Ambassador Gross, the United Nations Deputy Re ‘presenti ative at the 
Security Council of the United Nations, notified Mr. Trygve Lie, the 
Secretary General of the United Nations, that armed forces from 
North Korea had commenced an unprovoked assault against the terri- 
tory of the Republic of Korea 

A meeting of the Security Council was immediately called on Sun- 
day, June 25, at the request of the United States. The Council at that 
meeting adopted a resolution, presented by the United States, calling 
on the North Korean authorities to cease hostilities and to withdraw 
their armed forces to the thirty-eighth parallel (which separates 
North Korea and the Republic of Korea). The resolution also re- 
quested the United Nations Commission on Korea to observe such 
withdrawal and to keep the Security Council informed on the execu- 
tion of the resolution. Finally it called on all members to render 
every assistance to the United Nations in the execution of the resolu- 
tion and to refrain from assisting the North Korean authorities. 

A report from the United Nations Commission for Korea received 
on June 26 indicated that the Security Council resolution had been 
completely disregarded by North Korea and that the armed invasion 
of the Republic of Korea was cont inuing. 

The President, accordingly on June 27, 1950, made an announce- 
ment pointing out that communism had defied the orders of the Secu- 
rity Council issued to preserve international peace and security and 
stating that he had therefore ordered United States air and sea forces 
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to give the Korean Government troops cover and support. Since 
the occupation of Formosa by C eee forces would directly 
threaten the security of the Pacific area and United States forces 
there, he also ordered the Seventh Fleet to prevent any attack on 
Formosa. Further, he directed that United States forces in the 
Philippines be strengthened, that military assistance to the Philippine 
Government be accelerated as well as military assistance to the French 
forces and those of the associated states in Indochina, and that a mili- 
tary mission be dispatched to provide close-working relations with the 
forces in Indochina. The President stated that he knew that all mem- 
bers of the United Nations would consider carefully the consequences 
of this latest aggression in Korea in defiance of the United Nations 
Charter, and he instructed Ambassador Austin, the United States 
Representative to the Security Council, to report the steps he had 
taken to the Council. 

This Ambassador Austin did on the afternoon of June 27, saying 
that he was happy and proud to report that the United States was 
prepared as a loyal member of the United Nations to furnish assistance 
to the Republic of Korea. He presented to the Council a draft resolu- 
tion which inter alia noted the appeal from the Republic of Korea 
to the United Nations for immediate and effective steps to secure peace 
and security and recommended that United Nations members furnish 
such assistance to the Republic as might be necessary to repel the armed 
attack and restore international peace and security. The resolution 
was forthwith adopted by the Security Council at the same meeting on 
June 27. 

Secretary Acheson at his news conference on June 28 emphasized 
that the actions of the United States had been taken in support of the 
United Nations. “After June 25,” he said “all action in Korea has been 
under the aegis of the United Nations.” 

The President, as Commander in Chief of the Armed Forces of the 
United States, has full control over the use thereof. He also has 
authority to conduct the foreign relations of the United States. Since 
the beginning of United States history, he has upon numerous occa- 
sions utilized these powers in sending armed forces abroad. The pres- 
ervation of the United Nations for the maintenance of peace is a car- 
dinal interest of the United States. Both traditional international law 
and article 39 of the United Nations Charter and the resolution pur- 
suant thereto authorize the United States to repel the armed aggression 

against the Republic of Korea 

The President’s control over the Armed Forces of the United States 
is based on article IT, section 2, of the Constitution, which provides 
that he “shall be Commander in Chief of the Army and Navy of the 
United States.” 

In United States v. Sweeny, the Supreme Court said that the object 
of this provision was “evidently to vest in the President the supreme 
command over all the military forces—such supreme and undivided 
command as would be necessary to the prosecution of a successful war’ 
(157 U.S. (1895) 281, 284). 

That the President’s power to send the Armed Forces outside the 
country is not dependent on congressional authority has been repeat- 
edly emphasized by numerous writers. 
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nee For example, ex-President William Howard Taft wrote: 
tly “The President is made Commander in Chief of the Army and Navy 
— by the Constitution evidently for the purpose of enabling him to 
on 


defend the country against invasion, to suppress insurrection, and to 
the take care that the laws be faithfully executed. If Congress were to 


oon attempt to prevent his use of the Army for any of these purposes, the 
neh action would be void. * * * Again, in the carrying on of war 
uli as Commander in Chief, it is he who is to determine the movements 
the of the Army and of the Navy. Congress could not take away from 
— him that discretion and place it beyond his control in any of his sub- 
a ordinates, nor could they themselves, as the people of Athens attempted 
ones to, carry on campaigns by votes in the market place” (Our Chief 
ates 


cad Magistrate and His Powers, 1916, pp. 128-129). 
-_ Professor Willoughby writes: 
“As to his constitutional power to send United States forces outside 


= the country in time of peace when this is deemed by him necessary or 
~—— expedient as a means of preserving or advancing the foreign interests 
oe or relations of the United States, there would seem to be equally little 
olu- doubt, although it has been contended by some that the exercise of 
ay this discretion can be limited by congressional statute. That Congress 
— has this right to limit or to forbid the sending of United States forces 
nish | outside of the country in time of peace has been asserted by so eminent 
med =} an authority as ex-Secret tary Root. It would seem to the author, how- 
fon =| ever, that the President, under his powers as Commander in Chief of 
— >» the Army and Navy, and his general control of the foreign relations 
; ' of the United States, has this discretionary right constitutionally 
ized vested in him, and, therefore, not subject to congressional control. 
the Especially, since the argument of the court in Myers v. United States 
been with reference to the general character of the executive power vested 
in the President, and, apparently, the authority tapliealy vested in 
E the him by reason of his obligation to take care that the laws be faithfully 
has | executed, it is reasonable to predict that, should the question be pre- 
NCES > sented to it, the Supreme Court will so hold. Of course, if this sending 
re ) is in pursuance of express provisions of a treaty, or for the execution 
pres- of treaty provisions, the sending could not reasonably be subject to 
car- 


constitutional pom tion” (the C onstitutional Law of the United States, 
| law 1929, vol. IIT, p. 1567). 


pur- In an address delivered before the American Bar Association in 
ssion 1917 on the War Powers Under the Constitution, Mr. Hughes stated 

that “There is no limitation upon the authority of Congress to create 
nae an army and it is for the President as Commander in Chief to direct 
vides , 


the campaign of that Army wherever he may think they should be 
f the carried on.” He referred to a statement by Chief Justice Taney in 
Fleming v. Page (9 How. 615) in which the Chief Justice said that 


bject as Commander in Chief the President “is authorized to direct the 

reme movements of the naval and military forces placed by law at his com- 

rided mand” (S. Doc. 105, 65th Cong., 1st sess., p. 7). 

war At the time the approval of the Treaty of Versailles was under 
consideration in the Senate, there was under discussion a reservation 

e the to article 10, presented by Senator Lodge, to the effect that “Congress 

peat- a anda the Constitution, has the sole power to declare war 


or authorize the employment of the military or naval forces of the 




















































United States.” Senator Walsh, of Montana, stated in debate on 
November 10, 1919, that the statement was a recital of “What is 
asserted to be a principle of constitutional law.” He said that if— 
“* * * any declaration of that character should ever be made by 
the Senate of the United States, it would be singularly unfortunate. 
Itisnottrue. Itisnotsound. It is fraught with the most momentous 
consequences, and may involve disasters the extent of which it is hardly 
possible to conceive. 

“The whole course of our history has been a refutation of such a 
declaration, namely, that the President of the United States, the Chief 
Executive of the United States, the Commander in Chief of the Army 
of the United States, has no power to employ the land or naval forces 
without any express authorization upon the part of Congress. Since 
the beginning of our Government, our Navy has been sent over the 
seven seas and to every port in the world. Was there ever any con- 
gressional act authorizing the President to do anything of that kind?” 

He stated that our Navy travels the sea “in order to safeguard and 
protect the rights of American citizens in foreign lands. Who can 
doubt that the President has no authority thus to utilize the naval 
and land forces of the United States ?” 

Mr. Borah stated: 

“I agree fully with the legal or constitutional proposition which 
the Senator states, and I hope this [reservation] will be stricken out. 
It is an act of supererogation to put it in. It does not amount to any- 
thing. It is a recital which is not true. It cannot change the Consti- 
tution, and it ought not tobethere. * * * It would simply be vain 
and futile and, if I may say so, with due respect to those who drew it, 
the doing of an inconsequential thing” (58 Congressional Record, pt. 
8, p. 8195, Nov. 10, 1919, 66th Cong., Ist sess.). 

Not only is the President Commander in Chief of the Army and 
Navy, but he is also charged with the duty of conducting the foreign 
relations of the United States and in this field he “alone has the power 
to speak or listen as a representative of the Nation” (United States v. 
Curtiss-Wright Export Corp., et al., (299 U.S. (1936) 304, 319)). 

Obviously there are situations in which the powers of the President, 
as Commander in Chief and his power to conduct the foreign relations 
of this country complement each other. 

The basic interest of the United States is.international peace and se- 
curity. The United States has throughout its history, upon orders of 
the Commander in Chief of the Armed Forces, and without congres- 
sional authorization, acted to prevent violent and unlawful acts in 
other States from depriving the United States and its nationals 
of the benefits of such peace and security. It has taken such action 
both unilaterally and in concert with others. A tabulation of 85 in- 
stances of the use of American Armed Forces without a declaration of 
war was incorporated in the Congressional Record for July 10, 1941. 
See also the appendix to the pamphlet by James Grafton Rogers en- 
titled “World Policing and the Constitution” published in 1945 by the 
World Peace Foundation. 

It is important to analyze. the purposes for which the President 
as Commander in Chief has authorized the dispatch of American 
troops abroad. In many instances, of course, the Armed Forces have 
been used to protect specific American lives and property. In other 
cases, however, United States forces have been used in the broad 
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interests of American foreign policy, and their use could be character- 
ized as participation in international policy action. 

The traditional power of the President to use the Armed Forces of 
the United States without consulting the Congress was referred to in 
debates in the Senate in 1945. Senator Connally remarked: 

“The historical instances in which the President has directed armed 
forces to go to other countries have not been confined to domestic or 
internal instances at all.” Senator Millikin pointed out that “in many 
cases the President has sent troops into a foreign country to protect 
our foreign policy * * * notably in Central and South America.” 
“That was done,” he continued, “in order to keep foreign countries 
out of there—was not aimed at protecting any particular American 
citizen. It was aimed at protecting our foreign policy.” ‘To his re- 
mark that he presumed that by the Charter ‘of the United Nations 
we had laid down a foreign policy which we could protect, Senator 
Connally replied that that was “absolutely correct.” He added: 

“I was trying to indicate that fact by reading the list of instances 
of intervention on our part in order to keep another government out 
of territory in this hemisphere. That was a question of ¢ arrying out 
our international policy, and not a question involving the protection of 
some American citizen or American property at this moment.” (Con- 
gressional Record, 79th Cong., 1st sess., vol. 91, pt. 8, November 26, 
1945, p. 10967.) 

During the Boxer Rebellion in China in 1900-1901 the President 
sent about 5 5,000 troops to join with British, Russian, German, French, 
and Japanese troops to relieve the siege of the foreign quarters in 
Peking and smanteliinh the treaty status. This was done without 
express congressional authority. In defining United States policy at 
the time Secretary of State Hay said: 

“* * * The purpose of the President is, as it has been heretofore, 
to act concurrently with the other powers; first, in opening up com- 
munication with Peking and rescuing the American officials, mission- 
aries, and other Americans who are in danger; secondly, in affording 
all possible protection everywhere in China to American life and prop- 
erty; thirdly, in guarding and ‘protecting all legitimate American 
interests; and, fourthly, in | aiding to prevent a spread of the disorders 
to the other provinces of the Empire and a recurrence of such disasters. 
It is, of course, too early to forecast the means of attaining this last 
result; but the policy of the Government of the United States is to 
seek a solution which may bring about permanent safety and peace to 
China, preserve Chinese territorial and administrative entity, protect 
all rights guaranteed to friendly powers by treaty and international 
law, and : safegui ard for the world the principle of equal and impartial 
trade with all parts of the Chinese Empire.” (V Moore’s Digest of 
International Law, p. 482. See also Taft, op. cit. pp. 114-115; Rogers, 
op. cit. pp. 58-62 -) 

After the opening up of Japan to foreigners in the 1850's through 
the conclusion of commercial treaties between Japan and certain 
western powers, antiforeign disturbances occurred. In 1863 the Ameri- 

ran Legation was burned following previous attacks on the British 
Lametiod. The commander of the U. S. S. Wyoming was instructed 
to use all necessary force for the safety of the legation or of Americans 
residing in Japan. Secretary of State Seward said that the prime 
objects of the United States were: “First, to deserve and win the 
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confidence of the Japanese Government and people, if possible, with a 
view to the common interest of all the treaty powers; secondly, to 
sustain and cooperate with the legations of these powers, in good faith, 
so as to render their efforts to the same end ‘effective? (V Moore’s 
Digest of International Law, pp. 747-748.) 

In 1864 the Mikado, not recognizing the treaties with the western 
powers, closed the straits of Shimonoseki. At the request of the Ty- 
coon’s Government (opposed to the Mikado) American, British, 
French, and Netherlands forces in a joint operation opened the straits 
by force. The object of the western powers was the enforcement of 
treaty rights, with the approval of the government that granted them. 
(V Moore’s Digest, p. 750; S. Ex. Doc. 58, 41 Cong. 2d sess.) 

Again in 1868 a detachment of Japanese troops assaulted foreign 
residents in the streets of Hiogo. One of the crew of the Oneida was 
seriously wounded. The safety of the foreign population being 
threatened, naval forces of the treaty powers made a joint landing 
and adopted measures to protect the foreign settlement. (Report of 
the Secretary of the Navy, 1868, p. XI.) 

Former Assistant Secretary of State James Grafton Rogers has 
characterized these uses of force as “international police action,” say- 
ing: “They amounted to executive use of the Armed Forces to estab- 
lish our own and the world’s scheme of international order. Two 
American Presidents used men, ships and guns on a large and expen- 
sive scale.” (World Policing and the Constitution, published by the 
World Peace Foundation, 1945, pp. 66, 67.) 

In 1888 and 1889 civil war took place in Samoa, where the United 
States, Great Britain, and Germany had certain respective treaty 
rights for the maintenance of naval depots. German forces were 
landed, and the German Government invited the United States to join 
in an effort to restore calm and quiet in the islands in the interest of all 
the treaty powers. The commander of the United States naval forces 
in the Pacific was instructed by the Sec retary of the Navy that the 
United States was willing to cooperate in restoring order “on the 
basis of the full preservation of American treaty rights and Samoan 
authority, as recognized and agreed to by Germany, Great Britain, 
and the United States.” He was to extend full protection and de- 
fense to American citizens and property, to protest the displacement 
of the native government by Germany as violating the positive agree- 
ment and understanding between the treaty powers, but to inform 
the British and German Governments of his readiness to cooperate in 
‘ausing all treaty rights to be respected and in restoring peace and 
order on the basis of the recognition of the Samoan right to independ- 
ence. (I Moore’s Digest of International Law, pp. 545-546.) 

On July 7, 1941, the President sent to the Congress a message an- 
nouncing that as Commander in Chief he had ordered the Navy to 

take all necessary steps to insure the safety of communications be- 
tween Iceland and the United States as well as on the seas between 
the United States and all other strategic outposts and that American 
troops had been sent to Iceland in defense of that country. The 
United States, he said, could not permit “the occupation by Germany 
of strategic outposts in the Atlantic to be used as air or naval bases for 
eventual attack against the Western Hemisphere.” For the same rea- 
son, he said, substantial forces of the United States had been sent to 
the bases acquired from Great Britain in Trinidad and British Guiana 
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in the south to forestall any pincers movement undertaken by Ger- 
many against the Western Hemisphere (Congressional Record, 77th 
Cong., lst sess., vol. 87, pt. 6, July 7, 1941, p. 5868). 

Thus, even before the ratification of the United Nations Charter, 
the President had used the Armed Forces of the United States w ith- 
out consulting the Congress for the purpose of protecting the foreign 
policy of the United States. The ratification of the United Nations 
Charter was, of course, a landmark in the development of American 
foreign policy. As noted above, Senator Connally and Senator Milli- 
kin agreed that the President was entitled to use armed forces in pro- 
tection of the foreign policy represented by the Charter. This view 
was also expressed in the Senate debates in connection with the ratifi- 

cation of the Charter. For example, Senator Wiley made the follow- 
ing pe rtinent statement: 

“Tt is my understanding, according to the testimony given before the 
Foreign Relations C ommittee of the Senate, that the terms ‘agreement 
or agreements’ as used in article 43 are synonymous with the word 
‘treaty.’ On the other hand, I recognize that Congress might well 
interpret them as agreements brought about by the action of the Execu- 
tive and ratified by a joint resolution of both Houses. These agree- 
ments would provide for a police force and the specific responsibility 
of each nation. But outside of these agreements, there is the power in 
our Executive to preserve the peace, to see that the ‘supreme laws’ are 
faithfully executed. When we become a party to this charter, and 
define our responsibilities by the agreement or agreements, there can 
be no question of the power of the Executive to carry out our commit- 
ments in relation to international policing. His constitutional power, 
however, is in no manner impaired” (Congressional Record, 79th 
Cong., Ist sess., vol. 91, July 27, 1945, pp. 8127-8128). 

An even fuller exposition of the point was made by Senator Austin, 
who stated: 

“Mr. President, I am one of those lawyers in the United States who 
believe that the general powers of the President—not merely the war 
powers of the President but the general authority of the President— 
are commensurate with the obligation which is imposed upon him as 
President, that he take care that the laws are faithfully executed. 
That means that he shall take all the care that is required to see that 
the laws are faithfully executed. 

“Of course, there are other specific references in the Constitution 
which show that he has authority to employ armed forces when neces- 
sary to carry out specific things named in the Constitution; but the 
great over-all and general authority arises from his obligation that 
he take care that the laws are faithfully executed. That has been 
true throughout our history, and the Chief Executive has taken care, 
and has sent the armed forces of the United States, without any act 
of Congress preceding their sending, on a great many occasions. I 
have three different compilations of those occasions. One of them 
runs as high as 150 times; another of them 72 times, and so forth. It 
makes a difference whether we consider the maneuvers which were 
merely shows of force as combined in the exercise of this authority— 
as I do—or whether we limit the count to those cases in which the 
armed forces have actually entered upon the territory of a peaceful 
neighbor. But there is no doubt in my mind of his obligation and 
authority to employ all the force that is necessary to enforce the laws. 
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“Tt may be asked, How does a threat to international security and 
peace violate the laws of the United States? Perhaps, Mr. President, 
it would not have violated the laws of the United States previous to 
the obligations set forth in this treaty. Perhaps we have never before 
recognized as being true the fundamental doctrine with which I opened 
my remarks. But we are doing so now. We recognize that a breach 
of the peace anywhere on earth which threatens the security and peace 
of the world is an attack upon us; and after this treaty is accepted 
by 29 nations, that will be the express law of the world. It will be 
the law of nations, because, according to its express terms, it will bind 
those who are nonmembers, as well as members, and it will be the law 
of the United States, because we shall have adopted it in a treaty. 
Indeed, it will be above the ordinary statutes of the United States, 
because it will be on a par with the Constitution, which provides that 
treaties made pursuant thereto shall be the supreme law of the land. 

“So I have no doubt of the authority of the President in the past, 
and his authority in the future, to enforce peace. I am bound to say 
that I feel that the President is the officer under our Constitution in 
whom there is exclusively vested the responsibility for maintenance 
of peace.” (Congressional Record 79th Cong., Ist sess., vol. 91, July 
26, 1945, pp. 8064-8065. ) 

Action contrary to the Charter of the United Nations is action 
against the interests of the United States. Preservation of peace un- 
der the Charter is a cornerstone of American foreign policy. Presi- 
dent Truman said in his inaugural address in 1949: 

“In the coming years, our program for peace and freedom will em- 
phasize four major courses of action. 

“First, we will continue to give unfaltering support to the United 
Nations and related agencies, and we will continue to search for ways 
to strengthen their authority and increase their effectiveness.” 

In the Korean situation, the resolution of the Security Council of 
June 25 determined, under article 39 of the Charter, that the action 
of the North Koreans constituted a breach of the peace and called 
upon “the authorities in North Korea (a) to cease hostilities forth- 
with; and (6) to withdraw their armed forces to the thirty-eighth 
parallel.” It also called upon “all members to render every assistance 
to the United Nations in the execution of this resolution.” This is 
an application of the principles set forth in article 2, paragraph 5, 
of the Charter, which states: “All members shall give the United 
Nations every assistance in any action which it takes in accordance 
with the present Charter * * *.” The Security Council resolu- 
tion of June 27, passed after the North Korean authorities has disre- 
garded the June 25 resolution, recommended “that members of the 
United Nations furnish such assistance to the Republic of Korea as 
may be necessary to repel the armed attack and to restore international 
peace and security in the area.” This recommendation was also made 
under the authority of article 39 of the Charter. 

The President’s action seeks to accomplish the objectives of both 
resolutions. 
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The continued defiance of the United Nations by the North Korean 
authorities would have meant that the United Nations would have 
ceased to exist as a serious instrumentality for the maintenance of 
international peace. The continued existence of the United Nations 
as an effective international organization is a paramount United States 
interest. The defiance of the United Nations is in clear violation of 
the Charter of the United Nations and of the resolutions adopted by 
the Security Council of the United Nations to bring about a settlement 
of the problem. It is a threat to international peace and security, a 
threat to the peace and security of the United States and to the security 
of United States forces in the Pacific. 

These interests of the United States are interests which the Presi- 
dent as Commander in Chief can protect by the employment of the 
Armed Forces of the United States without a declaration of war. It 
was they which the President’s order of June 27 did protect. This 
order was within his authority as Commander in Chief. 


J. General MacArthur’s estimate of the military situation, 
July 19, 1950 


[From Department of State Bulletin, July 31, 1950] 


With the deployment in Korea of major elements of the Eighth 
Army now accomplished, the first phase of the campaign has ended 
and with it the chance for victory by the North Korean forces. The 
enemy’s plan and great opportunity depended upon the speed with 
which he could overrun South Korea once he had breached the Han 
River line and with overwhelming numbers and superior weapons 
temporarily shattered South Korean resistance. This chance he has 
now lost through the extraordinary speed with which the Eighth 
Army has been deployed from Japan to stem his rush. When he 
crashed the Han Line the way seemed entirely open and victory was 
within his grasp. 

The desperate decision to throw in piecemeal American elements as 
they arrived by every available means of transport from Japan was 
the only hope to save the situation. The skill and valor thereafter 
displayed in successive holding actions by the ground forces in accord- 
ance with this concept, brilliantly supported in complete coordination 
by air and naval elements, forced the enemy into continued deploy- 
ments, costly frontal attacks and confused logistics, which so slowed 
his advance and blunted his drive that we have bought the precious 
time necessary to build a secure base. 

I do not believe that history records a comparable operation which 
excelled the speed and precision with which the Eighth Army, the 
Far East Air Force and the Seventh Fleet have been deployed to a 
distant land for immediate commitment to major operations. It 
merits highest commendation for the commanders, staffs and units 
concerned and attests to their superior training and high state of 
readiness to meet any eventuality. This finds added emphasis in the 
fact that the Far East Command, until the President’s great pro- 
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nouncement to support the epochal action of the United Nations, had 
no slightest responsibility for the defense of the Free Republic of 
Korea. With the President’s decision it assumed a completely new 
and added mission. 

It is, of course, impossible to predict with any degree of accuracy 
future incidents of a military campaign. Over a broad front involv- 
ing continuous local struggles, there are bound to be ups and downs, 
losses as well as successes. Qur final stabilization line will unques- 
tionably be rectified and tactical improvement will involve planned 
withdrawals as well as local advances. But the issue of battle is now 
fully joined and will proceed along lines of action in which we will 
not be without choice. Our hold upon the southern part of Korea 
represents a secure base. Our casualties despite overwhelming odds 
have been relatively light. Our strength will continually increase 
while that of the enemy will relatively decrease. His supply line is 
insecure. He has had his great chance but failed to exploit it. We 
are now in Korea in force, and with God’s help we are there to stay 
until the constitutional authority of the Republic is fully restored. 


K. General Order No. 1, General Headquarters, United Nations 
Command, Tokyo, July 25, 1950 


[From United Nations release, July 25, 1950] 


1. In response to the resolution of the Security Council of the United 
Nations of July 7, 1950, the President of the United States has desig- 
nated the undersigned Commander-in-Chief of the Military Forces 
assisting the Republic of Korea. Pursuant thereto, there is estab- 
lished this date the United Nations Command, with General Head- 
quarters in Tokyo, Japan. 

The undersigned assumes command. 
Dove tas MacArruer, 
General of the Army, United States Army, 
Commander-in-C hief. 


Iv. AID TENDERED BY CHINESE NATIONALIST GOV- 
ERNMENT AND VISIT OF GENERAL MacARTHUR TO 
FORMOSA 


A. Aide-mémoire from Chinese Nationalist Government to the 
United States, June 29, 1950 


{From Department of State Bulletin, July 10, 1950] 


The Chinese Government will make available for use in South 
Korea to repel the armed attack of North Korea one army of seasoned 
troops of approximately 33,000 men suitable for operations in plains 
or hilly terrain. 

These troops carry the best equipment at China’s disposal. 

For the transportation of these troops the Chinese Government 
will provide 20 air transports of the type of C46 and, if necessary, 

can give a reasonable amount of air cover. If the troops are to be 
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transported by sea, the Chinese Government can provide a moderate 
amount of naval escort. 
These troops can be ready for embarkation in five days. 


B. Response of the United States thereto 
[From Department of State Bulletin, July 10, 1950] 


In response to the request contained in the Chinese Embassy’s 
Aide-Mémoire of June 29, 1950, the appropriate authorities of the 
Government of tne United States have given consideration to the 
expression of willingness on the part of the Government of the Re- 
public of China to furnish ground forces for service in Korea in 
support of the United Nations. 

The Secretary of State desires to inform His Excellency the Am- 
bassador of the Republic of China of the deep appreciation of the 
United States Government for this > mom and substantial demon- 
stration of support for the United Nations on the part of the Gov- 
ernment of the Republic of China. In light, however, of the threat 
of invasion of Taiwan by Communist forces from the mainland, 
a threat repeated in the last day or so by spokesmen for the Chinese 
Communist regime in Peiping, it is the view of the Government of 
the United States of America that it would be desirable for repre- 
sentatives of General MacArthur’s Headqu: irters to hold discussions 
with the Chinese military authorities on Taiwan concerning the plans 
for the defense of the island against invasion prior to any final deci- 
sion on the wisdom of reducing the defense forces on Taiwan by 
transfer of troops to Korea. It is understood that General Mae- 
Arthur’s Headquarters will be in communication with the appropriate 
Chinese military authorities on Taiwan with a view to the dispatch 
from Tokyo of representatives of General MacArthur’s Headquarters 
for this purpose. 


C. Statement of Generalissimo Chiang Kai-shek relative to visit 
of General MacArthur to Formosa, August 2, 1950 


[From New York Times, August 2, 1950] 


General of the Army Douglas MacArthur and top-ranking officers 
inder his command paid a visit to us at a most difficult time in our 
struggle against communism. ‘This was indeed encouraging both to 
the Chinese people and the armed forces. 

An agreement was reached between General MacArthur and myself 
on all the problems discussed in the series of conferences held in the 
past two days. The foundation for a point defense of Formosa and 
for Sino-American military cooperation has thus been laid. It is our 
conviction that our struggle against Communist aggression will cer- 
tainly result in final victory. 

Our people and armed forces have a great admiration for General 
MacArthur for his determined leade1 ‘ship i in the common fight against 
(otalitarianism in Asia and for his deep understanding of the menace 
of communism. Now that we can again work closely together 
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our old comrade in arms, General MacArthur, I am sure not only 
will our determination in the struggle for this common cause be 
strengthened but the peoples of all Asia will be aroused to fight 
Communist aggression and they will be convinced that democracy 
and freedom will ultimately triumph. 


V. REPORTS OF THE UNITED NATIONS COMMAND TO 
THE SECURITY COUNCIL, UNITED NATIONS, ON THE 
COURSE OF MILITARY OPERATIONS IN KOREA 


A. First Report, July 25, 1950 


At 0400 Korean time on Sunday, 25 June 1950, the North Korean 
Army launched a completely unprovoked invasion of South Korea. 
North Korean infantry crossed the 38th parallel, led by Soviet-made 
tanks in an estimated number of 100. The main attack was down the 
Pochon-Uijongbu-Seoul corridor. Simultaneously, attacks were 
launched in the Ongjin Peninsula to the West, against Chunchon in 
the eastern mountains, and down the east coast road. The North 
Korean Air Force covered the amphibious landings, and attacked 
Kimpo Airfield, near Seoul. The size of the attack, the fact that it 
covered the principal areas along the 38th parallel, ‘and the amount 
and character of material involved, and the use of amphibious land- 
ings, indicated clearly that the invasion had been carefully planned 
for long in advance. 

The character and disposition of the Republic of Korea Army indi- 
sated that it did not expect this sudden attack. This fact is supported 
by a report of an observation team of the United Nations Commission 
on Korea, made along the 38th parallel and dated 24 June 1950, This 
report stated that its team of observers “had, in the course of a two- 
week inspection been left with the impression that the Republican 
Army was organized entirely for defense and (was) in no condition 
to carry out a large-scale attack against the fetes inthe North. The 
observers found that the Republic of Korea forces were disposed in 
depth all along the 38th parallel with no concentration of troops at 
any point, that a large number of Republic of Korea troops were 
actively engaged in rounding up guerrillas and were, in any case, 
entirely lacking i in the armor, heavy artillery, and air support neces- 
sary to carry off an invasion of North Korea.” These facts con- 

troverted completely the North Korea broadcast from Py yongyang, 
late in the morning of 25 June, that the aes of Korea had 
initiated an attack across the border and that the North Korean Forces 
had been ordered to repel the attack. 

The North Korean invaders were reported to have committed 
initially 6 divisions of Infantry, 3 Border Constabulary Brigades, 
supported by approximately 100 Soviet-made T34 and T70 ‘tanks 
and ample heavy artillery. Their Air Force held complete control 
of the air, and was at the time estimated to be composed of 100-150 
Soviet-made combat planes. The total strength of the North Korean 
forces was placed at between 90,000 and 100,000, organized in ap- 
proximately 7 divisions and 5 brigades, well trained and equipped 
chiefly with excellent Soviet mater ial. 

Opposed to this mobile army, Republic of Korea troops were ini- 


tially deployed along the 38th parallel with elements of 4 divisions, 
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with the remainder in the interior, without tanks or heavy artillery 
and with only 16 trainers as an air force: an organization assigned 
primarily for preserving internal security. 

With such a discrepancy in character and armament between North 
and South Korea, the actual date of the assault is immaterial; the 
potent ial for it was present for months. 

In the light of the above facts, it is apparent that the attack upon 
South Korea was a carefully-planned, full-scale invasion in force. 

From the attack to the fall of Seoul on 28 June, North Korean 
forces struck southward across the 38th parallel on 25 June, in four 
major drives: 

A. To the west, a Border Constabulary Brigade attacked in the 
Ongjin Peninsula against approximately one Republic of Korea regi- 
ment and was reported on 26 June in control of the area. However, 
a considerable number of Republic of Korea men escaped by sea. 

B. One North Korean division, plus 42-50 tanks captured Kaesong 
on the afternoon of 25 June, and later pushed south through Hunsan 
toward Seoul. Another North Korean force of from $,000-10,000 
men, plus more than 50 tanks, drove down the Pochon-Uijongbu Cor- 
ridor toward Seoul. 

C. A division of North Korean troops, supported by heavy artillery 
and tanks, struck south toward Chunchon. 

D. Along the east coast, a Border Constabulary Brigade reinforced 
to approximately 10,000, attacked Kangnung and carried out two 
amphibious landings further south. 

The North Korean attack was initially opposed by five Republic of 
Korea divisions located in or north of Seoul. They were armed with 
rifles, machine guns, and other light infantry weapons. Taken com- 
pletely by surprise, and fac ing greatly superior equipment, they fought 
desperately, but. were forced to withdraw gradually. Another Re- 
public of Korea division, hastily brought up from the south, was badly 
mauled in the fighting of 26 June. An official report on 30 June 
indicated that the Republic of Korea forces had suffered a high per- 
centage of casualties and had lost much equipment in the hurried 
withdrawal. 

On 28 June, aircraft of the United States Air Force, operating pur- 
suant to the resolution of the Security Council of the United Nations 
began air operations against the North Korean invaders in support of 
Republic of Korea forces and later struck at militar y targets north of 
the 88th parallel with a view to disrupting the lines of communications 
and supply of the invading forces. 

The badly decimated Republic of Korea forces reformed south of 
the Nan River, and with U.S. A. F. assistance, sought to delay the 
North Korean advance. By sheer weight of numbers and material 
they were forced back step by step until, on 2 July (Korean time) the 


town of Suwon, 20 miles south of Seoul, was reported in North ee 
hands. 


Establishment of Unified Command 


Meanwhile, in pursuance of United Nations recommendations. 
United States ground forces were committed to the area for stabiliza- 
tion of the front. On 5 July, a very small United States force made 
contact with the invaders, south of Suwon. On 7 July, upon the 
recommendation of the Security Council, the Unified Command was 
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established and General Douglas MacArthur was designated by the 
President of the United States as the Commanding General of the 
forces of the members of the United Nations. 

The first United States troops were small in number and were com- 
mitted as a holding force only. They were followed by additional 
supporting forces as rapidly as could be transported to the battle 
line. Facing odds at times as high as 20 to one, “Our Army troops, 
ably supported by tactical aircraft of the United States Air Force 
and Navy and our Australian friends, flying under most adverse con- 
ditions of weather . . . distinguished themselves in the most dif- 
ficult of military operations—a delaying action” 

Under the protection of this delaying action unified command 
forces have steadily been strengthened. Under the combined impact 
of ground, air and naval forces, the progress of the invasion has been 
slowed, while the enemy has suffered severe losses on sea and land 
which are curtailing his supply and transportation capabilities. 

At the outset of the North Korean invasion, naval forces available 
to oppose the aggression consisted of a small Republic of Korea Coast 
Guard. United States and other forces proceeded to the operational 
areas and by virtue of overwhelming superiority established a patrol 
of both coasts of Korea. These forces took the necessary action to 
prevent movement by sea of forces and supplies for use in operations 
against the Republic of Korea, including ingress and egress to and 
from Korean ports of merchant vessels furnishing or likely to furnish 
assistance to the North Korea authorities. United Nations Naval 
Forces covered some of the initial necessary evacuations, rendered 
logistic support, and by operating against North Korean waterborne 
forces denied the Communist invaders the logistic support of its 
forces by sea. 

Naval units proceeded to accomplish the waterlift of troops and 
supplies to Korea, patrol by naval aircraft of water and coastal areas, 
escort duties and coastal patrol functions. Harassing fire from naval 
units on both coasts shelled targets susceptible to naval gunfire, 
breached roads, and generally interfered with enemy communications. 
Naval units have attacked North Korean water traffic where found, 
and have already destroyed approximately one-third of the vessels 
originally available to North Korean naval forces. 

A new phase of naval operations commenced on 3 July with the first 
aircraft carrier air strike. They struck on the west coast of North 
Korea. Subsequent carrier strikes on the east coast of Korea have 
been made by the British and United States units. The first am- 
phibious landing by United Nations Forces was accomplished on the 

east coast of Korea on 18 July 1950. 

The present naval situation finds both coasts of Korea covered by 
naval forces of the Unified Command. Harassing fire and fire support 
missions are being carried out by these forces. Patrols and reconnais- 
sances are being conducted by naval patrol planes over coastal and 
water areas. Logistic support of men, equipment, and supplies by 
transport continues with escort. 


Im he diate A ction of UV. N. Members 

It has been inspiring to witness the rapidity with which various 
Member States have contributed to the naval forces assisting in the 
restoration of peace in Korea. The United Kingdom, Australia, New 
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Zealand, Canada, and the Netherlands have dispatched vessels to sup- 
port the United Nations’ effort to cut off supplies for the invading 
hordes from north of the 38th parallel. In carrying out this work, 
shore bombardments have been conducted where and as necessary to 
interdict the supply of Communist troops which have moved into that 
portion of Korea governed by the Republic of Korea under the aegis 
of the United Nations. Valuable service has also been rendered by a 
British naval unit in the rescue from the water of airmen who had 
been compelled to abandon their airplane. The Coast Guard of the 
Republic of Korea has been rendering invaluable service in providing 
for the security of the shorelines. Naval air provided by the United 
Kingdom has contributed in a major way in the support of landing 
operations at P’ohang-dong. 

Upon the request by the Security Council of the United Nations for 
assistance to defend the Republic of Korea against the North Korean 
aggressors, the only forces in the area immediately available were 
those United States and British Commonwealth occupation forces 
under the command of General MacArthur in the occupation of the 
Japanese Islands. The size and nature of these forces were sufficient 
only to perform the occupation duties in Japan. 

Before committing the forces, in response to the Security Council 
resolutions, they had to be regrouped and re-equipped from standards 
for peacetime occupation of Japan to standards suitable for combat 
in Korea. This also involved moving these troops, with their equip- 
ment and supplies, from their various occupation occupation stations 
in Japan, by combinations of motor, rail, water and air transporta- 
tion, to Korea. Even so, all the materials for sustained combat were 
not immediately available to General MacArthur and therefore had 
to be rushed to Korea from the United States—a distance of one- 
third of the way around the globe. Future assistance for the defense 
of the Republic of Korea, both men and materials, must be trans- 
ported over corresponding listances from the Member nations of the 
United Nations rendering such assistance. The well-planned attack 
by the North Korean regime, the size of their force, their logistical 
support and their ability to continue to press the attack, account for 
the degree of initiative enjoyed by the aggressor. The defenders of 
the Republic of Korea have been forced to submit to the time and 
place selected by the aggressor, and now must depend upon assistance 
from nations peacefully disposed and lying not merely hundreds, but 
thousands of miles away. 

Extensive Resource 8 of Aqgre SSOrS 


From the continuing appearance on the battlefield of large numbers 
of enemy personnel and equipment, it is now apparent that the North 
Korean aggressors have available to them resources far in excess of 
their internal capabilities. This, with the initial advantage of the 
aggressor, combines to give the enemy a strength that cannot be over- 
come until the United Nations forces achieve the effect of superiority 
in weapons and manpower. The task is not a small one when viewed 
in comparison with the potential resources of the aggressor force. 
Until forces of the Unified Command are increased further in 
strength, the rapidity with which success will be achieved cannot be 
predicted. However, with the combined efforts of the United Na- 
tions, the full effect of the contribution from each member nation 
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will be felt in the ultimate defeat of the aggressors from north of the 
38 degree parallel. 
Commanding General's Prediction of Victory 

In conclusion, it is believed appropriate to quote the Unified Com- 
mander’s latest estimate of the Korean operations. 

“With the development in Korea of major elements of the Eighth 
Army now accomplished the first phase of the campaign has ended and 
with it the chance for victory by the North Korean Forces. The 
enemy's plan and great opportunity depended upon the speed with 
which he could overrun South Korea once he had breached the Han 
River line and with overwhelming numbers and superior weapons 
temporarily shattered South Korean resistance. This chance he has 
now lost through the extraordinary speed with which the Eighth Army 
has been deployed from Japan to stem his rush. When he crashed the 
Han Line the way seemed entirely open and victory was within his 
grasp. The desperate decision to throw in piecemeal American ele- 
ments as they arrived by every available means of transport from 
Japan was the only hope to save the situation. The skill and valor 
thereafter display ed in successive holding actions by the ground forces 
in accordance with this concept, brilliantly supported in 1 complete co- 
ordination by air and naval elements, forced the enemy into continued 
deployments, costly frontal attacks and confused logistics which so 
slowed his advance and blunted his drive that we have bought the 
prec ious time necessary to build a secure base. 

“I do not repeat not believe that history records a comparable oper: 
ation which excelled the speed and precision with which the Eighth 
Army, the Far East Air Force and the Seventh Fleet have been de- 
ployed to a distant land for immediate commitment to major opera- 
tions. It merits highest commendation for the commanders, staffs 
and units concerned and attests to their superior training and high 
state of readiness to meet any eventuality. This finds added emphasis 
in the fact that the Far East Command, until the President’s great 
pronouncement to support the epochal action of the United N lations, 
had no repeat no slightest responsibility for the defense of the Free 
Republic of Korea. With the President’s decision it assumed a com- 
pletely new and added mission. 

“It is, of course, impossible to predict with any degree of accuracy 
future incidents of a military campaign. Over a broad front involv- 
ing continuous local struggles, there are bound to be ups and downs, 
losses as well as successes. Our final stabilization line will unques- 
tionably be rectified and tactical improvement will involve planned 
withdrawals as well as local advances. But the issue of battle is now 
fully joined and will proceed along lines of action in which we will not 
repeat not be without choice. Our hold upon the southern part of 
Korea represents a secure base. Our casualties despite overwhelming 
odds have been relatively light. Our strength will continually in- 
crease while that of the enemy will relatively decrease. His supply 
line is insecure. He has had his great chance but failed to exploit it. 
We are now in Korea in force, and with God’s help we are there to 
stay until the constitutional authority of the Republic is fully restored. 
MacArthur.” 
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APPENDIX 
Resolution Adopted by the Security Council, July 7, 1950 


The Security Council, 

Having determined that the armed attack upon the Republic of 
Korea by forces from North Korea constitutes a breach of the peace, 

Having recommended that Members of the United Nations furnish 
such assistance to the Republic of Korea as may be necessary to repel 
the armed attack and to restore international peace and security in 
the area, 

1. Welcomes the prompt and vigorous support which governments 
and 5 of the United Nations have given to its Resolutions of 25 
and 27 June 1950 to assist the Republic of Korea in defending itself 
against armed attack and thus to restore international peace and 
security in the area; 

2. Notes that Members of the United Nations have transmitted to 
the United Nations offers of assistance for the Republic of Korea; 
3. Recommends that all Members providing military forces and 
other assistance pursuant to the aforesaid Security Council resolu- 
tions make such forces and other assistance available to a unified com- 
mand under the United States; 

4. Requests the United States to designate the commander of such 
forces; 

Authorizes the unified command at its discretion to use the United 
Nations flag in the course of operations against North Korean forces 
concurrently with the flags of the various nations participating; 

6. Requests the United States to provide the Security Council with 
reports as appropriate on the course of action taken under the uni- 
fied command. 


B. Second Report, August 16, 1950 


I herewith submit a report of the United Nations Command opera- 
tions in Korea for the period 20 to 31 July, inclusive. Details of these 
operations are in press communiqués numbers 98 to 126, inclusive, 
and Korean press releases numbers 127 to 177, inclusive. A general 
description of the operations for the period is as follows: 

By 20 July main enemy columns, each of approximately division 
strength, reinforced by tanks, were contacted and identified at the 
following points: 4th North Korean Division, northwest of Taejon; 
2nd North Korean Division, southeast of C hongju; 15th North Ko- 
rean Division, 15 miles southeast of Chongju: 5th North Korean 
Division, north of Yongju; and there were unidentified elements north 
of Yongdok. The enemy Ist, 3rd and 6th Divisions, also identified 
by this ‘date, were either in reserve, regrouping or en route to other 
battle areas. The battle-front was not a continuous line, but rather, 
it consisted of a series of columns of battalion and regimental size 
en main roads and mountain trails in an effort to penetrate 

nited Nations positions. The greatest concentration was massed for 
the drive toward Taejon, with decreasing strength toward the east. 
The enemy forces on the East Coast were separated from those to 
the West by rugged mountains. However, in the mountainous area, 
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from Youngyang south to Yongchon, there were an estimated 1,500 
guerrillas. The ‘guerrillas, often intermingled with refugees, became 
one of the major security problems of the campaign. 

In the Taejon sector the enemy employed two and possibly three 
divisions with tank support. The delaying force in this area was 
the United States 24th Division and elements of the United States 

25th Division. This delaying force executed a planned withdrawal 
to Yongdong on 21 July. The position at Yongdong was held for 
four day s, showi ing an increased United Nations strength. Neverthe- 
less, the enemy was able to muster such superior forces that he pene- 
trated our flanks and forced the withdrawal of the delaying force 
to Hwanggan on 26 July, and to Kumchon on 30 July. Meanwhile, 
the 6th North Korean Division, which had garrisoned Seoul, was re- 
yorted on 23 July to have moved south in the direction of Chonju. 

Vith the 6th Division echeloned to the rear, the 4th North Korean 
Division initiated a major strategic envelopment to the south against 
weak militarized police forces of the Republic of Korea. Driving 
virtually unopposed toward the western and south ports the enemy 
seized Mokpo, Kwangju, Amwon [Namwon], and Chinan on 24 July. 

The enveloping force then shifted direction of movement to the 
east toward the vital ports of Masan and Pusan. Yosu and Hadong 
were taken on 27 July, and, by 28 July, enemy forces reached east- 
ward to Kochang, and, to the north, extended the line to Muju. This 
major enve lopment was possible to an enemy who employed at least 
nine divisions against a United Nations ensemble of only three United 
States divisions and four of the Republic of Korea divisions, all 
understrength. 

East of Taejon, in the sector opposing the forces of the Republic of 
Korea, enemy progress was less rapid. The 15th North Korean Divi- 
sion, driving down the Chungju-Hamchang axis, was reinforced on 
28 July by the Ist North Korean Division. These enemy forces con- 
tinued making local advances until they reached the outskirts of Ham- 
chang. East ‘of the Hame hang area, enemy forces believed to be from 
the 5th North Korean Division finally occupied Yongju by 24 July 
and thereafter made no appreciable progress during this period. On 
the east coast, the action was initially fluid with. alternating with- 
drawals and advances in the vicinity of Yongdok. By 26 July the 
5th North Korean Division was positively identified in the east coast 
area, and by the 29th, Yongdok was in enemy hands. Infiltration and 
guerrilla operations in rear areas which initially constituted some 
annoyance were materially reduced by the close of the period. 

On 31 July there were eleven enemy divisions identified on the line 
of contact, with the possibility of two or three additional formations. 

The enemy dispositions formed a discontinuous line from Chinju in 
the south, northward through Kochang, Hwanggan, and Hamchang, 
and eastward through Yongju to Yongdok with the greatest concen- 
tration of divisions in the central part of this line. However, the wide 
envelopment in the south and southwest continued as the enemy action 
of major significance. The general pattern of enemy strategy, predi- 
cated on superiority of forces and armament, is a double envelopment, 
in the north via Hamchang, in the southwest via Kochang-Chinju, 
while maintaining pressure in the center to prevent displace ement of 
United Nations Forces. 
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As yet no army forces of Member nations other than the United 
States have arrived in Korea. The Republic of Korea forces have 
been reorganized into two corps and have been resupplied with United 
States equipment. They have progressed admirably. In addition, 
the Republic of Korea forces have demonstrated by limited attacks 
and determined defensive operations that they are doing and will 
continue to do their utmost in defense of their country. Their with- 
drawals have been more to preserve continuity of the battle front than 
because of enemy pressure. United States and Republic of Korea 
army forces with their increased artillery and larger caliber rockets 
have proven that they can meet and destroy the North Korean tanks. 
Member Nations Contribute Forces 

Naval forces were considerably augmented during this period by 
the addition of several United States and British units and a few units 
from other nations. Eight nations are now represented by naval 
forces and assistance: Australia, Canada, France, the Netherlands, 
New Zealand, the Republic of Korea, the United Kingdom, and the 
United States. To date the bulk of shipping necessary to the conduct 
of the Korea war has _ provided by the U nited States. Naval 
forces have maintained a continuous and effective patrol of North 
Korean ports and sipettiines: Carrier air strikes of increasing fre- 
quency have ranged from strategic targets in the north to battlefield 
targets in close support of the ground movement. A patrol on both 
coasts, directed primarily toward interception of enemy shipping to 
the south, has effectively stopped all coastal water movement of enemy 
troops and supplies. Shore bombardments as requested by infantry 
units on the east coast have proved to be very effective in destroying 
military targets, harassing the enemy at night, and disrupting coastal 
land communications. When returning to our bases for logistic sup- 
port, patrol ships have performed additional tasks of conveying and 
escorting shipping to and from Pusan. Naval units have participated 
in the evacuation of the sick and wounded from Korea to locations of 
security and better care in Japan. The accomplishment of these 
continuing tasks has, to date, resulted in relatively minor interference 
or resistance by the enemy in the form of aerial strafing or bombard- 
ment by shore-based artillery. There has been no naval interference 
by the enemy. 

United States light bombers and United States, Australian and 
Republic of Korea fighters continually attacked targets in close sup- 
port of ground troops, including attacks on tanks, trucks, artillery 
pieces and bridges. United States medium bombers attacked and 
destroyed the Chosen explosives manufacturing plant at Konan. 
Several marshalling yards were disrupted and many railroad and 
highway bridges were cut, thereby reducing and delaying the flow of 
supplies to North Korean forces. Due to the heavy air attacks on 
rail and highway traffic during daylight, the North Korean forces 
resorted to moving practically all traffic at night. This was coun- 
tered by increased “night attacks on concentrations of traffic. A con- 
siderable number of United States fighter aircraft were brought to 
Japan by the United States Navy carrier Borer to augment the 
fighters previously available. Canadian troop carrier aire raft joined 
the United States Military Air Transport Service operations in carry- 
ing men, supplies and materials to the Far East. Although a few 
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enemy sorties were flown, enemy air activity during the period was 
negligible. 
Communist Propaganda Challenged 

The false and inflammatory communist propaganda, which has been 
so largely responsible for the continuing disunity among Koreans, has 
become an increasing menace because of the disruption of normal press 
and radio facilities in the Republic of Korea. To combat this propa- 
ganda, United Nations Command Headquarters’ leaflets and radio 
broadcasts are utilizing that most powerful of weapons, the truth. 
Two and one-half hours of broadcasts are beamed to Korea daily and 
over 25,000,000 leaflets have been dropped by aircraft. In addition to 
the latest factual news reports, citizens and soldiers of North Korea, 
and of the Republic of Korea, are being informed of the steps taken by 
the United Nations to restore peace. The leaflets and broadcasts are 
designed to reveal to North Koreans the duplicity of their leaders 
and to bring encouragement to the people of the Republic of Korea. 
United Nations Forces Cooperate 

In summary, the operations of the United Nations forces for the 
period were: 

A. Army: Army operations were basically planned withdrawals 
and delaying actions to gain time. The build up of forces has con- 
tinued at an accelerated rate. The reorganization of Republic of 
Korea forces and their resupply with United States equipment has 
enabled them to make limited attacks and a determined defense. 
Infiltration and guerrilla operations in rear areas have been materially 
reduced. 

B. Navy: Naval forces have been augmented by additional United 
States and British units, and French, Netherlands, Canadian and 
New Zealand combat ships have been added to the United Nations 
Command. ‘To date the bulk of transport shipping has been provided 
by the United States. A continuous and effective naval patrol of 
North Korean ports and coastlines has been maintained. Carrier air 
strikes of increasing frequency have ranged from strategic targets in 
the north to battlefield targets in close support of the ground move- 
ment. Shore bombardments on the east coast have proved to be very 
effective in destroying military targets, harassing the enemy at night, 
and disrupting coastal land communications. 

C. Arr: United States light and medium bombers and United States, 
Australian and Republic of Korea fighters have continually attacked 
targets in close support of ground troops. Numerous marshalling 
yards were disrupted and many railroad and highway bridges were 
cut. Canadian troop carrier aircraft are now assisting in air transport. 

In conclusion : 

The ground fighting continues to be of a most savage character. 
The tenacity and valor of our heavily outnumbered forces rivals the 
almost fanatical determination of the enemy. The whole operation 
has assumed the character of a major campaign in which all United 
Nations Command forces are conducting themselves admirably. I 
cannot speak too highly of the splendid cooperation and the perfect 
coordination not only within but between the defense contingents 
of the various nationalities that comprise the United Nations forces. 
It is a picture of complete unification, both professional and national, 
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The international character of the operations in Korea has received 
important emphasis since the preparation of the last report in the 
offers of combat forces made by a number of Members of the United 
Nations. But, it is my sincere hope that the Member nations of the 
United Nations will without delay build up the strength of our ground 
forces. To bring the conflict to a successful conclusion quickly, it is 
essential for the Member nations to act speedily. The material utility 
of each contribution is directly related to the rapidity with which it 
is dispatched. Urgent attention, therefore, should be given to the 
arrival of organizations now in being. 

If agreeable, it is my intent to render reports as of the first and 
fifteenth of each month to the United Nations on the progress of the 
field operations. 


C. Third Report, September 2, 1950 


I herewith submit report number three of the United Nations Com- 
mand Operations in Korea for the period 1 to 15 August, inclusive. 
Details of these operations are contained in Eighth Army Communi- 
ques numbered 13 to 40 inclusive and Korean releases numbered 178 
to 255. 

A general description of the operations for the period is as follows: 

Enemy action during the period was characterized by a rapid fol- 
low-up of United Nations withdrawals and a tightening of the squeeze 
of the lodgement area in southeastern Korea. Two major penetrations 
of the United Nations position were effected and maintained during 
the period, and at the close of the period a third potential penetration 
loomed as the result of a progressive enemy concentration. 

Along the south coast, enemy forces drove through Chinju on the 
ist of August and contained a two-pronged attack in the direction of 
Masan, with two major units, the north Korean 4th and 6th Divisions. 
The deepest penetration in this sector was reached on the 6th of the 
month when north Korean forces were stopped eight miles west of 
Masan by a United Nations counter-offensive. Task Force Kean 
launched the first United Nations attack in this sector at 0630 on 
+ August. This force consisted of the 25th U. S. Infantry Division, 
the 5th U. S. Regimental Combat Team, the Ist U. S. Provisional 
Marine Brigade, and a Republic of Korea force of battalion size. 
The purpose of this attack was to remove the southern threat to the 
Pusan base and secure suitable defense areas. The attack progressed 
smoothly and efficiently with minimum losses to United Nations forces. 
All units reached their objectives by 13 August after having advanced 
about twenty miles. This attack not only secured the southern ap- 
proaches to the beachhead, but also showed that the north Korean 
forces will not hold under attack. The “withdrawal” of some of the 
north Korean 6th Division units became a full retreat. Much north 
Korean equipment was abandoned to United Nations forces during 
this operation. 

To the north of this sector, in the early part of the period, the 
operations of United Nations forces followed the trend reported in 
my previous reports. Units were on extended fronts of fifteen- 
thirty miles per division with light liaison only possible between units. 
Penetration and infiltration could not be prevented and a strategic 
withdrawal became necessary. On the night of 2-3 August, the U.S 


. 
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ist Cavalry and 24th Infantry Divisions conducted an orderly planned 
withdrawal of about twenty miles to the Naktong River line. The 
enemy advanced east from Kochang to close on the Naktong River 
line by the 4th of August. Ps trols of this force, identified as the 
4th Division, probed up and down the river line under the cover of 
an artillery duel. On the 6th of the month, the enemy selected his 
crossing site at a bend in the river eight miles south of Pugong—n. 

Crossings began on the night of the 6th, and by the 8th the enemy 
had pushed one regiment into the bridgehead in the face of repeated 
local counter-attacks. By the 14th of the month the enemy had 
pushed probably the bulk of his division into this bridgehead at great 
cost in casualties. 

In the central part of the sector, generally astride the Kumchon- 
Taegu axis, the enemy drove hard against Kumchon from three 
directions on August ist, and then promptly followed the planned 
United Nations withdrawals from the area. The enemy used his 
front-line pre-war divisions in this area, the veteran 2nd, 3rd and Ist 
Divisions. The significance of these dispositions is best portrayed in 
a comparison of frontages, the Republic of Korea 1st Division held 
a front of twelve miles while its neighbor to the south, the Ist Cavalry 
Division covering Taegu held a front of twenty-eight miles, in a dis- 
position of regiments abreast along the river front. This discrepancy 
of numerical and tactical strength which was critical from the begin- 
ning of the campaign has improved slightly but never to a point of 
security for the United Nations forces. They are compelled to con- 
tinue the fight at great odds. 

By the 4th of the month the enemy closed on the Naktong River 
line’ opposite Waegwan and again, as in the south, began probing for 
a crossing site. Twenty miles southwest of Taegu a small enemy 
force filtered across the river and disappeared into the hills before it 
could be destroyed. Northwest of Taegu, at Waegwan, the enemy 
pushed two battalions across on the 8th of the month. The next day 
the Ist U. S. Cavalry Division and Ist Republic of Korea Division 
attacked and forced the enemy to evacuate the remnants of this force 
to the west bank of the river. When the enemy deployment termi- 
nated, an estimated five divisions were employed in this sector, and 
near the end of the period there were indications of a general concen- 
tration of forces across the river from Waegwan in preparation for 
heavy assault. 

Against the northern part of the line the enemy drove down the 
Chungju-Taegu axis and the Yonju-Andong axis with a total of three 
divisions, the 13th, 15th and 8th Divisions. Under this attack and to 
preserve the continuity of the line with the withdrawal of U.S. forces 
described above, it was necessary to direct the I and Il ROK Corps 
to withdraw to better defensive positions. The Republic of Korea 
Army withdr: aw al was conducted 1n an orderly fashion on the succes- 
sive nights of 2-3 and 3-4 August. Hamchang and Andong were 
secured by the enemy on the 8rd, and the parallel drives continued 
against the stiffening resistance of the Republic of Korea forces in 
this sector. Three enemy regiments concentrated in an attack from 
Yongvi-dong on the 9th and drove : as far as Kunwi, twenty- five miles 
north of Taegu, but were forced to withdraw in the face of United 
Nations counter-attacks on the 11th to a general line through Uisong. 
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Republic of Korea forces conducted their defense operations with 
determination and inflicted heavy losses on the attackers. 

On the east coast the town of Yongdok changed hands twice during 
the period. On the 3rd of the month the enemy lost the town to 
attacking forces of the 3rd ROK Division, but by the 10th he had 
built up his forces in the area sufficiently to retake the town and drive 
a few thousand yards south. Inland from the Yongdok-Pohang-dong 
axis an enemy force of two regiments, later identified as elements of 
the 12th Division, filtered through the rugged mountain trails over a 
period of days. By the 9th this force reached the general vicinity 
of Kigye, ten miles west of Pohang-dong, and by the 12th of the month 
had entered Pohang-dong and had driven within mortar range of the 
United Nations airfield in that vicinity. By the 10th of August this 
threat was considered sufficiently serious to again readjust the Repub- 
lic of Korea and some U.S. Army Forces. This readjustment resulted 
in another local withdrawal to the line: Kunwi, Kusan-dong, Changsa- 
dong. 

At the end of the period the hard-pressed enemy 4th Division 
retained its bridgehead across the Naktong River west of Yongsan. 
On the east flank the enemy continued to draw off United Nations 
forces in the east by his deep penetration to Pohang-dong, and slowly 
concentrated his forces north west of Taegu poised for a final drive 
to Taegu and Pusan. Enemy committed forces now consist of twelve 
fully identified divisions with a possibility of two additional. 

In the enemy rear areas a large troop concentration was reported 
near the northeastern border of Korea indicating possible recruitment 
of Koreans from southeastern Manchuria. 

Augmentation of United Nations forces in Korea during this period 
included the 2nd U.S. Infantry Division and the Ist U. S. Provisional 
Marine Brigade from the U. S., the 5th U. S. Regimental Combat 
Team from Hawaii and an increase in U. S. combat and service sup- 
port units. During the close of the period a material number of 
U.S. tank units were arriving and will soon be ready to enter combat. 
The Republic of Korea Army continued to improve its organization 
and combat effectiveness. Several new ROK Infantry Regiments 
that had been previously activated and undergoing training were 
ready and committed to combat during the period. The Republic 
of Korea Army is showing determination and gallantry in the defense 
of its country, and developing increased tactical skill and maneuver- 
ability. There are still no United Nations ground units assisting the 
Republic of Korea in Korea except U. S. Army and Marine units. 
These units continue their gallant and effective action although 
heavily outnumbered and reflect their excellent peacetime training. 

The information I have received on the size and type of units offered 
by Member Nations shows a united and determined spirit in the nations 
of the United Nations to repel the invader of the Republic of Korea 
that is gratifying. I still feel it my duty to report to you that 
contributions must be forthcoming without delay if this threat to 
international security is to be resolved promptly. 


Naval Activities Intensified 
United Nations Naval Forces now comprising warships from eight 
ations are operating under the control of the United Nations Naval 


Commander, Vice Admiral C. T. Joy. The co-ordinated efficiency of 
this command is an exemplary operation in proving the ability of the 
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United Nations to quickly assemble their naval strength in distant 
areas and operate jointly with great effectiveness. Such a co-ordina- 
tion of naval strength by so many nations in an area so far distant 
from home naval bases is unparalleled in history. Recent augmenta- 
tions to this formidable force have included significant additions of 
United States aircraft carriers. 

These naval forces have been continuously engaged in their tasks 
with ever increasing effectiveness. To meet the threat of inc reasing 
numbers of troops and su »plies coming from the northernmost regions 
of Korea, naval aircraft ices been employed i in interdiction missions 
to disrupt rail and road facilities and road networks. Naval aircraft 
have also been employed with excellent results on north Korean 
strategic targets including barracks, oil installations, factories, ware- 
houses, power stations, marshalling yards, and railroad stations, 
vehicle and supply concentrations. Tn close support of the Infantry, 
naval aircraft operating in almost continuous application, and guided 
by ground controllers, hi ave found a great number of various military 
targets in the battle area. At sea, “naval aircraft have ranged the 
coasts, striking milters targets along the enemy lines of water 
communications. 

Naval surface craft have continued the constant patrol and inter- 
diction of enemy water, rail and highway movement along both coasts. 
On the east coast cruisers and destroyers have been bombarding as 

called for and in direct support of the Infantry, in addition to their 
patrol functions. 

Naval escort of troop ships and shipping continues to guarantee 
arrival of additional men and supplies in the battle area, “and safe 
evacuation and care of wounded. 

United Nations Naval Forces were virtually unhampered by the 
erlemy. On the 2nd of August a duel between an enemy shore battery 
and a destroyer cost the enemy his shore battery. 


P’ roble ms of Ii Le ntification Difficult 

Since the enemy is apparently forcing civilian labor to his use, prob- 
lems of identification have become difficult. At sea the enemy is 
using every available craft, but United Nations forces in close co- 
ordination with the South Korea Navy are making every effort toward 
proper identification in order to allow continuance of innocent fishing. 
On land, civilians are carrying supplies in push-carts and donkey ¢ arts 
which burn and explode when strafed. The enemy hides vast quan- 
tities of military equipment in civilian dwellings, resulting in the 
necessity to fire and destroy such dwellings when such information is 
firm. However, the problem of avoiding the killing of innocent 
civilians and damages to the civilian economy is continually present 
and given my personal attention. The United Nations forces are 
urgently endeavoring to restrict destruction to the established military 
forces of the invader. 
Air Forces Whittle at Enemy Potential 

United States Far East Air Force medium bombers struck heavy 
blows at north Korean industrial targets of military significance and 
at the north Korean transportation system. The Korean manufac- 
turing complex, the largest in the Far East, and the oil refinery at 
Wonsan, have been extensively damaged by successive attacks. The 
marshalling yards in Pyongyang, Wonsan, and Seoul have been re- 
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peatedly attacked, as have yards of less consequence. A general trans- 
portation interdiction program continues with destruction of rail and 
highway bridges along principal lines of communication. The rail and 
port transportation center of Najin-dong was also bombed. 

A heavy toll of north Korean troops and matériel strength is being 
taken by the Far East Air Force light bombers and fighters and by 
Royal Australian Air Force fighters in close ground suppprt action. 
From three hundred to five hundred sorties are now flown daily by 
United Nations Air Forces committed to action in Korea. 

The intensity of night intruder missions by fighters and light 
bombers has been stepped up with gratifying results. 

Against United Nations air activity the enemy still refuses to Send 
his diminishing air force aloft in strength greater than one or two 
planes at a time. The enemy lost a total of fourteen aircraft destr oyed 
with additional numbers damaged, but managed to increase some- 
what the volume and effectiveness of his anti-aircraft fire. 

Prisoners of War Well Treated 

During the period a total of four hundred sixty-four north Korean 
prisoners were taken by United Nations forces. This brings the 
total collected to date to seven hundred nineteen. I have extended 
the proclamation I issued as Commander-in-Chief of all United 
States Forces in the Far East with regard to treatment of prisoners 
so that it now applies to all forces of the United Nations Command. 
I have accepted Mr. Frederick Bieri, International Red Cross, as an 
accredited delegate to this command under Paragraph 3, Article 10, 
and Paragraph 4, Article 26 of the Geneva Convention relative to 
treatment of prisoners of war, 12th August 1949. Mr. Bieri has 
been provided logistic support in Korea and given full opportunity 
to carry out his mission. Mr. Bieri’s reports show clearly that the 
orders for compliance with the Geneva Prisoner of War Convention 
are being carried out. Mr. Bieri’s reports prove to the world that the 
discipline and treatment of prisoners of war are excellent in the 
United Nations Command prisoner of war collecting points, en- 
closures, and camps. Capture cards are mailed to Geneva promptly. 
In addition, I have established a branch Prisoner of War Information 
Bureau in the Provost Marshal Section of the United Nations Com- 
mand where all required data in regard to enemy prisoners of war is 
recorded and copies transmitted through Washington to the Interna- 
tional Committee of the Red Cross in Geneva 
Koreans Kept Informed 

United Nations radio broadcasts and air-dropped leaflets are the 
only major channels of accurate information still open to the Korean 
people. An additional 2,230,00 leaflets and news sheets, making a 
grand total of 27,230,000 have been ope by aircraft over north 
Korean and occupied territory, and regular broadcasts totalling two 
and one-half hours continue daily. The highest priority is being 
given to messages designed to save human life. Civilians are warned 
daily to move away from military targets that must be bombed. 
North Korean soldiers are being informed of the humane treatment 
guaranteed them as prisoners of war, and encouraged to lay down 
their arms and abandon the cause of aggression. Despite communist 
tactics of terror and intimidation to prevent reception of these leaflets 
and radio messages, there is increasing evidence of their effectiveness 
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among those whom the communists have so ruthlessly denied access 
to the truth. 


Summary: 

Army: United Nations Army Forces are still out-numbered and 
hence were required to conduct some strategic withdrawals. The 
United Nations base area has been correspondingly reduced. The 
fluid conditions of the ground combat have been considerably sta- 
bilized. The United Nations treatment of prisoners of war conforms 
with the Geneva Convention. 

Navy: United Nations Naval Forces continue their important 
misSions with increased effectiveness. In both Naval and Air opera- 
tions strict measures are enforced to insure no attacks against innocent 
civilians or needless destruction of the civilian economy of either 
Republic of Korea or north Korea. 

Air: United Nations air power is growing in strength and effective- 
ness particularly in the capabilities of the bombers. Co-ordination 
between ground and air units is improving the effectiveness of the 
Air Forces in close support of the ground units. 

In Conclusion : 

I am glad to report that during this period the cohesion displayed 
by the United Nations Forces of this Command has proven the validity 
of the United Nations concept for peace. 

My gravest concern is for a prompt build-up of the now outnum- 
bered ground forces of this command. 


D. Fourth Report, September 17, 1950 


I herewith submit report number four of the United Nations Com- 
mand operations in Korea for the period 16 to 31 August, inclusive. 
Eighth Army communiques inennbsete 41 through 65) and Korean 
releases (numbers 254 through 352) provide detailed accounts of these 
operations. 

Ground Operations 

During this period, the North Korean forces, still operating with 
twelve divisions, concentrated on preparations for renewed offensive 
activity, despite heavy blows and serious local losses inflicted by 
United Nations Forces. The enemy gradually re-inforced units op- 
posite the extreme flanks and center of the United Nations perimeter 
and through the application of gradually increasing pressure along 
the entire northern front, has achieved moderate local gains in the 
face of continuing United Nations resistance. Front lines for the 
entire period ran generally from Tongyong on the south coast north- 
ward to the confluence of the Nam and the Naktong Rivers, thence 
north along the Naktong River to a point several miles north of 
Waegwan, thence generally eastward through the Kunwi area to the 
Kigye area continuing to the east coast north of Pohang-dong. 

In the east coast sector, the North Korean 12th Division was driven 
back by attacks of the First Republic of Korea Corps which regained 
Pohang and Kigye on 18 August. By 26 August, the enemy 5th 
Division entered into action and together with the 12th Division re- 
newed the attack, retook Kigye, and pushed United Nations Forces 
back to a line two miles north of Pohang. However, Kigye changed 
hands and was again retaken by the Republic of Korea Army on 29 
August, but was lost to the North Koreans on 30 August. 
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Concurrently, the principal enemy effort was directed against the 
Taegu salient during this period, ‘and, by 28 August, had scored 
moderate gains along the northern part of the are in the zone of 
action of the IT Republic of Korea Corps. The enemy Ist and 13th 
Divisions forced the United Nations defenders back several thousand 

yards, taking Kumwha in their most extensive advance. In repeated 
losall attacks, the enemy 8th Division took Uihung on 27 August. ‘The 
ond and 3rd North Korean Divisions near Waegwan were increasingly 
active, though no major effort is in evidence as yet. The net enemy 
gains, however, represented only local effect of no decisive character. 
Enemy long-ranged artillery emplaced west of the Naktong River has 
shelled Taegu ineffectively on a number of occasions in nuisance 
firing. 

Oper rations in this northern and eastern sector were primarily by 
Republic of Korea Army units, intermittently supported by U nited 
States units. The 6th, 8th, Capitol, 3rd and Ist Republic of Korea 
Divisions have been in battle continuously since the war began against 
an enemy with initial favorable odds in mass and armor. Though 
operating on extended frontages of sixteen to twenty miles these 
divisions have maintained their tactical unity and their current re- 
covery and performance is most gratifying. 

In‘a wide bend of the river south of Tuksong the enemy 10th 
Division has held a bridgehead in an inactive state since mid-August. 
This penetration, estimated at one to two enemy regiments was being 
effectively contained by United Nations Forces at the close of the 
period. 

Farther south, near the confluence of the Nam and Naktong Rivers, 
attacks by the United States 24th Division and the Marines eliminated 
a major penetration of the Naktong defense line on 18 August. Here 
the enemy 4th Division was decisively defeated, lost its ‘bridgehead 
and was thrown westward across the Naktong River, suffering very 
heavy losses in both personnel and equipment. 

At the southern end of the front in the Chinju-Haman corridor, 
the North Korean 6th Division, having been severely mauled in early 
August, cautiously restored contact with United Nations Forces, 
beginning 16 August, along a north-south line about two miles west 
of Haman. By 19 August, this division, augmented by two regi- 
ments, probably of the 7th Division, initiated a series of shar p probing 
attacks which continued to engage the attention of United Nations 
defending forces, though they have netted the enemy small gains on 
the ground. One mountain, Sobuk-San, has changed hands several 
times. Meanwhile, the large volume of rear area troop and vehicular 
movements indicate that the enemy intends to maintain strong pres- 
sure on this front, which represents the greatest threat to the United 
Nations base at Pusan. Prisoners from the North Korean 6th Divi- 
sion report that two of the three organic regiments are composed of 
troops who previously served in the Chinese Communist Armies. 

United Nations Forces were augmented by the arrival of British 
Army combat units in Korea. 


Naval Operations 


During the period of this report the United Nations Naval Forces 
have encountered only slight resistance by the enemy. Complete 
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United Nations control of the seas continues, with guaranteed safe 
arrival in Korea of additional troops and supplies, and safe removal 
by sea of the sick and wounded. Naval patrol forces have met little 
interference, and a close patrol of the Korean coast is being main- 
tained. 

Further augmentation of Naval Forces is continuing. New units 
arriving during the period of this report have been mostly from the 
United States “Navy. The entire Naval organization is well inte- 
grated, functioning smoothly, and coordinated efficiently with United 
Nations Army and Air Force units. 

The United Nations Naval Force, now fortified by many smaller 
elements which together constitute a well balanced Navy, has attained 
such a degree of efficiency that it is now capable of assuming any 
type of Naval mission in Korean waters, 

Operational efficiency has reached very high standards. Naval 
Forces not only continue to perform all tasks assigned, but are steadily 
increasing the ranges of application. 

Basic logistic problems have been solved. 

Naval aircraft operating from ships and land bases are performing 
the battle tasks of reconnaissance, spotting for artillery and naval 
bombardment, strafing and dive bombing of both tactical and stra- 
tegic targets. Shore bomberdment of military targets, harassing fire, 
and destruction of coastal land communications is carried on con- 
tinuously by surface craft. Limited amphibious landings and water 
lift of troops have been conducted. Raiders have been landed for 
special tasks. Islands in strategic locations have been seized. Carrier 
aircraft have simultaneously given direct support to ground elements 
while striking stragtegic targets in North Korea. United States 
Marines have participated with traditional valor and great effective- 
ness in important land operations in the southwestern sectors. 

As long as the enemy compels innocent civilians to serve his pur- 
pose in front line areas, the problem of avoiding casualties to non- 
combatants is excedingly difficult. Our Naval bombardment 
forces, both surface and air, are exercising every precaution to avoid 
harming the civil population and are employing every possible means 
to identify and destroy military targets only. 
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Enemy air strength continued to diminish until near the end of the 
period when a few minor single plane raids were staged. However, 
twin-engined bombers have been sighted recently on enemy airfields 
in both North and South Korea, leading to the belief that his air 
force has been strengthened by aircraft “from outside Korea which 
are prepared to stage forward at an opportune time. 

The combined air forces of the United Nations daily are producing 
a superior effort in support of ground forces. From the early strikes 
on 29 June of the United States Far East Air Forces jet aircraft, in 
support of ground forces of the Republic of Korea, the complete 
integration of the air and ground efforts has been outstanding. The 
air units of Australia, of the Re public of Korea, of the U nited States 
Navy and Marines and of the British Navy have joined the United 
States Air Force in the effective tactical support of all ground forces. 
Answering the call of United States Army, Marine or Republic of 
Korea ground forces for air support may be aircraft from any of the 
United Nations Forces in the air over Korea. 
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Control parties located with front line troops and observers in air- 

-raft continued, over the enemy’s and our own front lines, to direct air 
str ikes in a matter of minutes upon any targets that reve: al themselves. 

The enemy shuns exposure by day, concealing his supplies and 
reserves in homes, in schools, and other public buildings. He drives 
his tanks and trucks through walls of simple peasant shelters that he 
might avoid daylight detection. 

Enemy movement and attack by night are being countered by ever 
expanding operations of night intruder aircraft. These planes, 
equipped with special devices, have successfully harassed him by night, 

causing considerable reduction to his operations. 

The enemy massed across the Naktong River from Taegu on 16 
August was subjected to the heaviest tactical assault yet mounted 
when medium bomber aircraft delivered over 850 tons of bombs on 
the aggressor forces. Fighter-bomber aircraft roving the salient 
follow ing this strike found “few targets remaining in the desolate area. 

Evidence continues to be gathered showing the depletion of stocks 
of munitions and supplies in the combat zone. 

The program of interdiction of the transportation system supporting 
North Korean forces has reduced extensively the enemy’s resupply 
potential and has hampered his movement of reinforcements. Count- 
less bridges has been destroyed, the utility of the enemy’s marshalling 
yards has been drastically reduced, many of his railroad repair and 
maintenance facilities have been eliminated. The efliciency of the 
interdiction program is clearly indicated by the quantities of rolling 
stock immobile in yards and on sidings. The enemy employs every 
expedient to substitute for the destroyed bridges. His transportation 
is subjected to attrition by all feasible means. 

Pin point destruction of industrial and other milit: ary objectives in 
North Korea continues. Evaluation of photographs of these objec- 
tives after attacks shows remarkable accuracy has been obtained in 
striking the selected targets which in every instance have been of mili- 
tary significance. Targets have been great chemical complexes, iron 
works, electric power pl: ints, tank assembly plants, deep-water docks, 
and other similar installations which enhance North Korean war 
potential. All continue subject to attack until United Nations Forces 
attain their goals. 

United Nations Air Forces have dealt. severe blows to war industries 
and transportation in Pyongyang, in Hamhung and Hungnam, in 
Wonsan, Songjin, Chinnampo, Chongjin, and Rashin. The North 
Korean populace has been warned by radio and by leaflets to vacate 
their areas that contain military targets. They have been urged “to 
leave these cities and go to the country or to the mountains.” They 
have been informed th: at “military installations will be destroyed by 
United Nations planes,” but that, “the United Nations Air Forces will 
do everything possible to protect innocent civilians from the war 
forced on Korea by the Communists”. United Nations aircraft have 
been ordered to confine operations to military targets. 

The accusation that United Nations aircraft have attacked the 
civilian populace has no basis of factuality. 

Foreign Support for North Korean Forces 

Considering that the present aggression of the North Korean forces 
is largely Communist led, planned and inspired, it is appropriate to 
review existing evidence of material and technical assistance rendered 
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to North Korea, specifically, evidence of munitions which the Soviet 
Union has provided and is now providing to the North Korean forces, 
as well as evidence of trained military personnel which the Chinese 
Communists forces have furnished. 

The USSR-domination of the northern portion of Korea began when 
Soviet occupation authorities arbitrarily interpreted the 38th parallel 
as a permanent delineation between two military zones. Immedi- 
ately following the surrender of Japanese forces in Korea, in Sep- 
tember 1945, the Soviets began to organize a North Korean military 
force under the guise of a national police force or constabulary. This 
force, now known as North Korean People’s Army, has from its incep- 
tion been trained, supervised and logistically supported by the Soviet 
Union. 

The supply of munitions and equipment to North Korea prior to 
the withdrawal of the Soviet Occupation Forces in December 1948 
is openly acknowledged by the Soviets. However, they claim that all 
matériel now being utilized by North Korean forces was provided prior 
to their withdrawal, and that there has been no resupply from Soviet 
sources since that time. 

Despite this Soviet claim, however, since the outbreak of the war, 
a wide variety of definitely identified Soviet equipment captured from 
the North Koreans in battle bears the manufacturing date of 1949 
or 1950. Obviously, dated matériel could not have been provided 
prior to December 1948, thereby further confirming the many reports 
received by this Headquarters of Soviet delivery of munitions to 
North Korean forces during 1949 and 1950. Physical proof of such 
deliveries now includes 10 specific items fully reported, including 

+hotographs, as well as the physical items, forwarded to appropriate 

United States Army services. Among forwarded definitely identified 
items were a 7.62mm PPSH-41 sub-machine gun; an aircraft radio 
receiver type RSI-61-1; 2 types of hand grenades; and ammunition 
of varying types and calibres. In addition to these items, some forty- 
one other pieces of equipment, including small arms, armored vehicles, 
artillery, and ammunition have been captured from the North 
Koreans, and are definitely established to be of Soviet manufacture. 

It may be possible that North Korea is manufacturing some ma- 
tériel, particularly small arms. However, her industry is not capable 
of providing heavy equipment such as armor, tanks and artillery. 

To date, there has been no confirmation of direct or overt Chinese 
Communist participation in the Korean conflict ; however, they have 
furnished substantial if not decisive military assistance to North 
Korea by releasing a vast pool of combat-seasoned troops of Korean 
ethnic origi, which provided the means for expansion of the North 
Korean army. This fact, originally established by miscellaneous in- 
formation emanating from the Manchuria-Korea area during the past 
four years, is now fully confirmed by numerous prisoner-of-war inter- 
rogations since the outbreak of hostilities in Korea. A substantial 
percentage of all prisoners-of-war so far interrogated have received 
training in Manchuria or have performed active service with the 
Chinese Communist Army; at least half of the personnel and par- 
ticularly those officers and non-commissioned officers in the North 
Korean 5th, 13th, and 15th Divisions and the 766th Independent 
Unit have participated in training or combat action with the Chinese 
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Communist Army. The Chinese Communist Army returned many 
of these Korean troops to North Korea during the past year. __ 

Approximately 140,000 Korean troops have participated in training 
and combat action with the Chinese Communist forces in one of three 
categories: (a) the Korean Volunteer Army, which was formed from 
Koreans in Communist-held China and Manchuria during 1945-46; 
(b) USSR-trained Koreans, who were transferred from North Korea 
and were integrated into the Korean Volunteer Army or Chinese 
Communist Army to gain combat experience; and (c) USSR-trained 
Koreans, who participated in training at Chiamussu, Manchuria, or 
attended the oflicer’s candidate school at Lungchingtsun, Manchuria. 
During the early part of 1947, the Korean Volunteer Army was inte- 
grated into the Chinese Communist Army in Manchuria. A great 
number of these troops have subsequently fought with the Chinese 
Communist Army as far south as Luichou Peninsula in the Hainan 
Island operation. After the Communist conquest of Manchuria dur- 
ing the fall of 1948, Korean troops began filtering back into North 
Korea. An acceleration of this movement became apparent during 
the early part of 1950, and by the middle of February 1950, Korean 
troops of the Chinese Communist 4th Field Army had departed from 
South China for North Korea. At the time of the outbreak of hos- 
tilities in Korea, a probable aggregate of 40,000 to 60,000 Koreans 
trained by the Chinese Communists had been released and integrated 
into the North Korean army to expand the initial divisions and 
constabulary brigades to a current battle order of thirteen to fifteen 
divisions, without mentioning corps troops, line of communication 
troops and service elements. 

Atrocities 

Treatment of United Nations prisoners taken by enemy forces has 
on occasion been characterized by extreme brutality. Positive evi- 
dence of murdering of prisoners with bound hands has led me to issue 
“a warning to the Commander in Chief of the North Korean forces 
on this subject. 

The first instance of this character was discovered 10 July 1950 
when United Nations troops retook lost ground and discovered dead 
American soldiers with their hands tied behind their backs, obviously 
killed while captives, since all had been shot through the head. 
Official photographs of four of these murdered Americans constitute 
visual proof, 

A second was the murder of thirty-six American prisoners on the 
afternoon of 17 August 1950. Forty-one American soldiers, serving 
the United Nations cause, had been captured by an overwhelming 
Communist force on the morning of 15 August. Immediately after 
their capture each prisoner was stripped of all means of identification 
and each man’s hands tied behind his back with telephone wire or 
shoe laces taken from his boots. The men were held prisoners for 
thirty-six hours without food. At the end of this time, the group of 
Americans were told to stand up whereupon they were sprayed by 
fire from individual weapons of approximately fifteen to seventeen 
North Koreans. After the men had fallen to the ground, they were 
fired upon once again to insure that all were dead. After the North 
Korean soldiers had left the scene, five soldiers still alive were able to 
make their way back to American lines. All victims in this massacre 
were members of the Ist Cavalry Division, United States Army. 
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Prisoners of War 

In sharp contrast to the foregoing, Mr. Frederick Bieri, Interna- 
tional Red Cross representative accredited to the United Nations 
Forces in Korea, reports that according to Kore: an standards, Republic 
of Korea treatment of prisoners of war was “perfect” and that he had 
never previously known a case when prisoner of war guards from their 
own peranw: al supply had presented cigarettes and fruits to prisoners. 

Over 2,000 prisoners of war were t taken by United Nations Forces 
during the period. This is many times the number that have been 
taken in previous periods. Enemy desertions, though limited in scale, 
are increasing, apparently as a direct result of United Nations guar- 
antees of humane treatment. C uriosly enough, some officer defectees 
are highly Communist-trained, and have served in their units as po- 
litical-cultural “morale” officers, suggesting that propaganda officers 
themselves are most susceptible to an effective presentation of accurate 
information. 
Psychological Warfare Operations 

Daily United Nations radio broadcasts and over 37,000,000 air- 
dropped leaflets are providing the last channels to the Korean people 
for dissemination of the truth. Communist falsification of military 
claims is being relentlessly exposed by United Nations newscasts and 
news sheets. Seven million leaflets guaranteeing humane treatment 
of prisoners of war have been dropped over enemy lines. North 
Korean soldiers, who have been repeatedly told by their masters that 
capture or surrender will place their lives in grave jeopardy, are 
becoming increasingly cognizant of the duplicity of their leaders. An 
official message from the United Nations Command, transmitted by 
leaflets in Korean and in English, has warned North Korean military 
officers in Pyongyang and in field division headquarters, that United 
Nations prisoners must be accorded the humane treatment guaranteed 
by the rules and precedents of war 


Conditions in Korea 


There exists a very hight state of morale both among the civilian 
population in general and in the government offices of the Republic of 
Korea. Although the area under ‘control of the United Nations Forces 
at the present time has a great number of refugees, these refugees 
are being assisted in every way possible to provide them shelter and 
other necessities of life. 

A great amount of this assistance is coming from volunteer aid from 
such organizations as have been established since 25 June; for ex- 
ample: The Emergency Ceneral Committee of the Korean Red Cross 
organized by Dr. Helen Kim, an eminent educator in Korea. This 
organization comprises volunteer workers who assist in the relocation 
of refugees and distribution of food and certain relief supplies. In 
addition to providing relief and assistance to refugees, this body pro- 
vides assistance to military casualties of the Republic of Korea Army 
by volunteer nursing aid, by procuring and rolling bandages and 
surgical dressings, and in some cases, assisting in the medic al treat- 
ment of the casualties. 

Another evidence of high morale is the formation of a Patriotic 
League to give all-out assistance to the United Nations effort in 
Korea. This is again an organization of volunteer workers who assist 
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in volunteering needed labor, and procuring equipment or indigenous 
supplies for use by United Nations forces. 

Government offices are operating on a twenty-four hour basis, even 
at Cabinet and Ministerial levels to cope with every situation at any 
time it may arise. 

Other signs of high morale of the people of Korea are indicated by 
the numerous “welcome” signs in all of the various communities and 
the spontaneous contribution of refreshments to United Nations 
troops. In fact, in all walks of life and in all fields of endeavor there 
exists only the highest morale and the indomitable will to win. 

Civilian Relief 

In surveying the relief needs in Korea, it has been determined that 
the Republic of Korea was able during its withdrawal to salvage 
sufficient food supplies to provide subsistence for individuals in the 
area under control of United Nations Forces during the period of this 
report. However, it is estimated that these stocks will be inadequate 
to provide even a minimum subsistence after the middle of September. 
Arrangements therefore have been made as an emergency measure to 
supply the Republic of Korea with 15,000 metric tons of rice and 
5,000 metric tons of barley in September, and 20,000 metric tons of 
rice and 10,000 metric tons of barley in the month of October. 

The Republic of Korea has adequate raw cotton on hand and in 
shipment for operation of the cloth producing facilities in the area 
under protection of United Nations Forces until the end of December. 
The quantity of cloth produced during this period, however, would 
represent only a two months normal supply. 

The Army Command in Korea has submitted an estimate of 
requirements for medical supplies and equipment, insecticides, chemi- 
cals for water purification, serums, vaccines and anti-toxins. To 
alleviate possible suffering resulting from procurement time lag, ap- 
proximately twenty-five per cent of these requirements have been 
procured locally as an emergency measure. The remainder of the 
requirements has been forwarded through established channels to 
appropriate procurement coordinators. 

At the present time, relief supplies are being delivered to Korea 
by military means and are being distributed in Korea by the Republic 
of Korea, Office of Supply. Through the Department of the Army, 
United Nations personnel of certain technical qualifications have 
been requested who will operate under military command to assist 
the Republic of Korea in distribution and efficient utilization of relief 
supplies, and provide adequate liaison and coordination between the 
Republic of Korea and United Nations military forces on relief 
matters. 

Subsistence supplies are becoming a problem of immediate concern 
which will require the whole-hearted assistance of all members of the 
United Nations. With the advent of climatic change, assistance will 
be required in providing oor clothing and blankets for the 
civilian population of Korea. Urgently needed medical supplies are 
a cause of grave concern ane I trust will be given immediate attention. 
Estimated requirements of food, clothing and medical and relief 
supplies are being continuously computed and forwarded to the Joint 
Army, ECA, State Coor dinating Committee for procurement in ac- 
cordance with established procedure. There is little doubt that the 
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Members of the United Nations will contribute as generously to the 
relief of the destitute people of Korea as they have to the military 
effort. 

In Conclusion 


United Nations strength to accomplish the United Nations mis- 
sion in Korea is growing slowly but steadily. 

. British Army units have arrived in Korea 

The United Nations air force and naval air attacks on purely 
milit ary targets are bringing important results on the invader’s ability 
and will to fight. The charges of indiscriminate bombing in Korea 
a groundless. 

The United Nations fighting forces are conducting their opera- 
ae with valor, efficiency, and a determination to win. The magnif- 
icent coordination of all services not only within forces of one nation 
but also between forces of different nations is a tribute to those forces 
and the nations they represent. 

Positive proof has been obtained that during 1949 and 1950 the 
Soviets have supplied the North Korean forces with munitions and 
= Chinese Communists have supplied trained manpower. 

The North Koreans have in some instances conducted savagely 
b: Ae killings of captured Americans. 

Both the Republic of Korea Government and people are valiantly 
and courageously supporting the cause to the extent of their capa- 
biligies. 

Requirements for civilian relief assistance and supplies have so 
far ‘been met by emergency measures but prompt action by Member 
nations is needed to provide food, warmth and medical supplies during 
the coming winter. 

The forces to be provided by Member nations are urgently needed 
in Korea. 


E. Fifth Report, October 5, 1950 


I herewith submit report number five of the United Nations Com- 
mand Operations in Korea for the period 1 to 14 September, inclusive. 
Kighth Army communiques numbers 66 through 89 and Korean re- 
leases numbers 353 through 437 provide detailed accounts of these 
operations. 

Ground O pe rations 


On 1 September the North Korean high command, employing 
thirteen infantry divisions, two new tank regiments, and elements of 
a previously identified command division, launched their strongest 
offensive to date against the United Nations position in Korea. This 
comprehensive attack, which constituted one of the enemy’s major 
efforts to date initially struck hard at the United Nations positions 
south of Tuksong and, within two days, had extended over the entire 
United Nations perimeter. 

His initial effort, in the south, was unsuccessful. At the southern 
end of the front the enemy 6th and 7th Divisions had been driven 
back 3,000 yards to their original ee by 3 September, through 
determined — attacks of the U. S. 25th Divisions supported by 
other United Nations forces. Thereafter, despite constant attac ks, 
north Korean forces made no advances in this sector. 
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Farther north, in the Naktong River area between Hyonpung and 
the Nam River, the 10th, 2nd, 4th and 9th enemy Divisions plus 
armored elements began a general offensive eastward over the Naktong 
which scored initial advances of 6,000 to 8,000 yards against bitter 

resistance by the United Nations forces. By 5 September, however, 

the enemy had lost the initiative, and was-forced to give ground under 
heavy United Nations forces’ pressure. By the end of the period, 
the enemy retained only a two to three mile strip east of the Naktong 
River. 

The enemy 3rd and 13th Divisions achieved gains of similar mag- 
nitude (6,000- 8,000 yards) along the Taegu salient, from 4 to 11 
September, in some of the heavi iest fighting of the war. By that date, 
United Nations forces had absorbed the drive on T aegu, and began 
to register slow progress against strong enemy resistance. In ‘the 
Sinnyong sector, the Republic of Korea 8th Division had gained 
about 3,000 yards by 4 September. During the series of heavy, but 
indecisive engagements which followed, United Nations forces blocked 
further enemy advances. 

The British 27th Infantry Brigade joined the United Nations forces 
in the defense of the Naktong River line on 7 September. This unit 
has assumed its proportionate share of the United Nations operations 
in that sector and is engaged in defensive operations and systematic 
police action to eliminate small enemy parties in the rear areas. 

In the Haeson-Angang sector near the eastern flank of the United 
Nations perimeter, the North Korean 15th and 12th Divisions posed a 
most serious threat te mporarily. Initiating heavy attacks near Kigye 
on 3 September, enemy forces penetrated to within four miles of 
Kyongju by 5 September, though the threat to Kyongju was vitiated 
by United Nations counterattac cks the next day. On 8 September, the 
enemy occupied the important town of Yongchon, but was driven out 
almost immediately by prompt aggressive action of Republic of Korea 
Army units. At his farthest advance the enemy had seized an area 
almost ten miles deep and fifteen miles wide in this sector, seriously 
threatening United Nations communications. However, beginning on 
il September, Republic of Korea and United States Army units con- 
ducted vigorous counterattacks and advanced up to six miles on the 
west flank of the pocket, relieved pressure on Yongchon and Kyongju, 
and threatened the North Korean forces in turn with encirclement. 

On the east coast the North Korean 5th Divisions, after yielding 
some ground to United Nations attacks, resumed the offensive on 
4 September. This offensive coordinated with the North Korean 12th 
and 15th Divisions’ penetration on the west of Pohang-dong necessi- 
tated a withdrawal of the republic of Korea Army units holding 
Pohang-dong. Following their withdrawal these same Republic of 
Korean Army units counterattacked and established a firm line two 
miles south of Pohang-dong. 

During the period, the most significant gains were made initially 
along the north and west flanks where enemy forces drove to within 
seven miles of ‘Taegu, penetrated the lateral road net between Yong- 
chon and Kyongyju, and seized Pohang-dong. By 12 September, how- 
ever, the momentum of the attacks was largely spent and the enemy 
was forced to fall back in the face of counterattacking United Nations 
forces. This abortive effort had cost the enemy an “estimated 10,000 
casualties without any significant losses to the United Nations forces 
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either in territory or in combat effectiveness. At the end of the pe- 
riod, the United Nations perimeter ran northward from Yulchi on the 
south coast, to the confluence of the Nam and Naktong Rivers, thence 
north, parallel with, and two miles east of the Naktong River to 
Hyonpung, thence along the river for fifteen miles, thence, northeast 
through Sin-dong in a ‘broad are extending eastward below Haeson 
and Angang to the east coast at a point two miles south of Pohang- 
dong. 

Naval Operations 

United Nations naval forces during the period of this report con- 
tinued to demo strate their versatility of application by sustaining 
with undiminished intensity all operational tasks undertaken. Dur- 
ing the enemy’s major attack across the Naktong River, commencing 
early in the period, naval aircraft were almost entirely engaged in an 
all-out effort in close support of the ground troops for several days 
until the attack was effectively reduced. Thereafter, naval aircraft 
resumed their missions against North Korean targets in addition. A 
concentrated effort was made especially against tr ransportation facili- 
ties, arsenals, military warehouses and supply dumps, and troop con- 
centrations wherever located. 

Naval surface forces continued coastal bombardment missions on 
an increasing scale until continuous day and night firing on the east 
coast military targets became habitual. 

At sea along the Korean coast a very large number of enemy small 
craft have been destroyed, including small transports and freighters, 
trawlers, junks, and barges carrying North Korean military personnel 
and supplies. Difficulty ‘of identification of wated-borne craft engaged 
in military operations continues to be a problem. In some cases the 
enemy has forced native fishing operations to his‘use, and it is reported 
crews are shot if seen conversing with United Nations ships conducting 
investigations. Nevertheless, every effort is being made a confine 
destruction of small craft to those conducting militar y operations. 

Enemy opposition to United Nations naval forces was insufficient 
to hamper United Nations naval operations. 

Air O pe rations 

Hostile aircraft have been observed on several occasions during the 
current period but have exerted no influence on the course of opera- 
tions. It is a certainty that no difficulties will be experienced with 
the North Korean Air Force unless it procures planes from sources 
outside North Korea. Any future significant air action by North 
Korea will be a measure of the assistance given to her in open contra- 
vention of the actions and intent of the United Nations. <Anti- 
aircraft artillery fire is increasing somewhat both in volume and 
in accuracy. 

A review of the accomplishments of the United Nations air effort 
from 25 June through 15 September reveals that, while sustaining 
losses of approximately 100 aircraft, over 28,000 combat missions 
have been flown. The greater part of these have been in direct sup- 
port of United Nations ‘ground forces. More than 10,000 non-combat 
missions have been. flown in support of the United Nations effort. 
The bomb tonnage delivered to strategic and tactical military targets 
by the United States Far East Air Forces medium bombers exceeds 
17,000 tons. 
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The previous report of the United Nations Command emphasized 
the pronouncement made to the civilian communities that military 
targets would be attacked by air and the warning to civilians to 
vacate the immediate zone of such targets. There has been and there 
remains the capability of the United Nations air forces to completely 
devastate the urban areas of North Korea, but with assiduous care 
destruction of the civilian population has been avoided and only 
targets of military significance have been attacked. 

Among the t targets are the following: Pyongyang arsenal, the larg- 
est in North Korea, producing over half the arms and ammunition 
(exclusive of that from outside sources) employed by the enemy, is 
ubout seventy per cent destroyed. The ports and naval bases of 
Chinnampo and Wonsan have received attacks in force. The largest 
integrated chemical combine in the Far East, contributing explosives, 
aluminum and magnesium has been reduced by eighty per cent. Spe- 
cific targets in this combine have been the Hungn: im nitrogen fertili- 
zer plant, the Hungnam chemical plant and the Hungnam explosive 
plant. The oil refinery at Wonsan is about ninety-five per cent de- 
stroyed. Iron works at Chongjin and steel plants at Songjin and 
Kyomipo have been attacked with percentage destruction varying 
from thirty to ninéty per cent. 

Operations of the Chinnampo smelter, largest producer in North 
Korea of copper, lead, and zinc, have been sharply curtailed. In ad- 
dition, at Chinnampo, an aluminum plant and one of the few North 
Korean magnesium producers has sustained fifty to eighty 
per cent dest ruction. Other similar t targets have been and are being 
attacked. 

Along the highway and railroad nets some 250 bridges have been 
rendered unusable by the dropping of at least one span of each. 
Important marshalling yards and railroad repair facilities in North 
Korea are from twenty-five to eighty per cent destroyed. 

Total daily sorties have at one time during this s period exceeded 
700. The smooth coordination of the total United Nations air effort 
with the over-all ground effort continued exemplary. 

Prisoners of War 

Since my last report many additional North Korean prisoners were 
captured by United Nations forces. This brings the total number of 
prisoners in United Nations custody to over 4,000. 

United Nations personnel in charge of prisoners of war camps con- 
tinue to observe scrupulously all the provisions of the Geneva Con- 
vention of 12 August 1949 relative to the treatment of prisoners of 
war. Prisoners of war are provided with the standard Republic of 
Korea Army ration and with a gratuitous tobacco issue. At each 
camp there is a permanently assigned staff of United States and Re- 
sublic of Korea medical officers, nurses, and medical attendants. 
More serious cases are treated in hospitals on the same basis as 
wounded United Nations troops. The geographic coordinates of 
United Nations prisoner of war camps have been furnished to the 
United States Government for transmission to the International 
Committee of the Red Cross in accordance with Article 23, 1949, 
Geneva Convention. 
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Atrocities 


It becomes necessary to report again continued inhumane acts on 
the part of North Koreans. These most recently reported atrocities 
follow the pattern of other North Korean killings. A strong enemy 
guerrilla force attacked and overpowered a group of seven Americans 
who were operating a signal relay station, tied their hands together 
and shot the United Nations soldiers in the back. All were left for 
dead. However, although seriously wounded, two of the victims sur- 
vived. 

As a continuation of the survey of relief needs in Korea mentioned 
in my previous report, an estimate of civilian aid requirements for 
Korea for fiscal year 1951 has been forwarded. This report was pre- 
pared by the Economie Cooperation Administration in conjunction 
with the Government of the Republic of Korea and representatives 
of the United Nations and other interested civilian agencies. These 
estimates contain sound, concise over-all civilian relief requirements 
for Korea based on the best information available at this time. Fur- 
ther surveys will continue to be made and necessary additional 
requirements will be forwarded to the Joint Army, Economic Cooper- 
ation Administration, State Department Coordinating Committee 
for procurement in accordance with established procedures. 

Relief supplies continue to be delivered to Korea by military trans- 
portation for distribution through the Office of Supply of the Repub- 
lic of Korea. As previously reported, arrangements were made as 
an emergency measure to supply the Republic of Korea with 15,000 
metric tons of rice and 5,000 metric tons of barley in September and 
20,000 metric tons of rice and 10,000 metric tons of barley in October. 
Based on subsequent surveys, the amounts of barley have been in- 
creased to 15,000 metric tons in September and 20,000 tons in October. 

In accordance with my request, United Nations personnel have 
been recruited to assist the Government of the Republic of Korea in 
the distribution and efficient utilization of relief supplies and to pro- 
vide adequate liaison and coordination between the Republic of Korea 
and the military forces in relief matters. To coordinate efficiently 
the problems of health and welfare in Korea, a Public Health and 
Welfare Section has been established as a Special Staff section of the 
United Nations Command. This section is presently staffed by avail- 
able United States personnel who will be relieved progressively upon 
arrival of United Nations personnel recruited for these activities. 
Psychological Warfare 

United Nations radio broadcasts to the Korean people have been 
increased to a total of two and three quarters hours daily, consisting 
almost entirely of factual news reports with brief interpretative 
commentary. More than 48,000,000 leaflets have been dropped by 
aircraft or fired from artillery howitzers. 12,000,000 of these were 
directed at enemy front line troops, informing them of the United 
Nations Command guarantee of good treatment for prisoners of war, 
and providing them with safe conduct passes for use in surrendering. 
The mounting military strength of the United Nations forces has 
enhanced the credence which enemy soldiers place in these messages, 
and increasingly they are taking advantage of the safe conduct pass 
to lay down their arms voluntarily. 
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In d 'onclusion 


United Nations forces in the Pusan-Taegu base area lost some 
bse including the Pohang-dong port. The | fighting determination 
and combat efficienc y of the United Nations forces in this area have 
steadily improved, but more forces are required. 

There were further atrocities committed by North Koreans 
agains United Nations captives. 

The offers of personnel and supplies for civilian relief are appre- 
c ated. Future events may increase the requirements. Prevention of 
widespread suffering amongst Korea’s war-torn population will be 
an important United Nations task. 


F. Sixth report, October 21, 1950 


I herewith submit report number six of the United Nations Com- 
mand operations in Korea for the period of 15 to 30 September, in- 
clusive. Eighth Army communiques numbers 90 through 117, X 
Corps communiques numbers 1 through 9, Korean releases numbers 
438 through 509, and United Nations Command communiques num- 
bers 6 through 10 provide detailed accounts of these operations. 
Introduction 

Events of the past two weeks have been decisive. The st rategic 
concepts designed to win the war are rapidly proving their soundness 
through aggressive application by our ground, sea and air forces. 

The seizure of the heart of the enemy’s distributing system in the 
Seoul area has completely dislocted his logistical sup ply to his forces 
in South Korea and has quickly resulted in their disintegration. 
Caught between our northern and our southern forces, both of which 
were completely self-sustaining because of our absolute air and naval 
supremacy, the enemy is thoroughly shattered through disruption of 
his logistical support and our combined combat activities. 

The prompt junction of our two forces is dramatically symbolic of 
this co lapse. 

Continuing operations will take full advantage of our initiative and 
unified strength to provide for the complete destruction of the enemy 
and his early capitulation. 

Ground Operations 


The envelopment: At dawn 15 September, the United States X 
Corps made an amphibious assault on the Inchon area. The first 
phase in this wide envelopment was seizure of Wolmi-do, a small 
island which dominates Inchon harbor. The 3rd Battalion of the 
5th United States Marine Division surprised the North Koreans with 
a perfectly co-ordinated attack that secured the island in two hours 
fighting. 

The second phase of this operation involved the securing of the 
Inchon peninsula. The 1st United States Marine Division and four 
Republic of Korea Marine battalions accomplished this feat with 
lightning-like blows that kept the North Korean 18th Division and 
garrison units off-balance and unable to collect their forces for co- 
ordinated action. Kimpo airfield, the largest in Korea, was cleared 
on 17 September and opened for United Nations operations on 18 
September. Elements of the 7th United States Division augmented 
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by Republic of Korea Army forces were next brought into Inchon 
and rapidly took over the southern flank advancing speedily ten 
miles to the south and securing Suwon. 

The liberation of Seoul and the denying to the North Koreans of 
road and rail lines in this communication hub comprised the third 
phase of this operation. On 19 September, the 1st United States 
Marine Division and two Republic of Korea Marine battalions crossed 
the Han River and started the attack on Seoul from the north. The 
remainder of the lst United States Marine Division and the United 
States 7th Division enveloped Seoul from the south and west. The 
17th Republic of lorea Regiment attacked through the center. By 
this time the North Korean forces had been able to ‘bring i in reinforce- 
ments from the 9th North Korean Division that was on the Eighth 
Army front and from scattered garrison and training units. The 
North Korean defense of Seoul was co-ordinated and fan: atic, requir- 
ing the X Corps Commander to direct actual fighting with its hard- 
ships on civilian life and property. The liberation of the city was 
conducted in such a manner as to cause the least possible damage 
to civil installations. The third phase was completed on 28 September 
with only mop-up fighting continuing in the area. The President of 
Korea moved the Government of the Republic of Korea into Seoul on 
29 September. 

The obstacles to this wide envelopment were not only the enemy 
opposition, but also the natural ao yNey of poor beaches fronted by 
miles of mud flats, a narrow channel, and an extraordinary tidal range 
of over twenty-nine feet. The success demonstrated a complete 
mastery of the technique of amphibious warfare, clockwork co-ordina- 
tion and co-operation between the units and services participating. 
There was nothing noteworthy about the North Korean opposition, 
but there could have been. The potential was there. The North 
Koreans were proceeding with the construction of coastal fortifica 
tions, dug-in tanks and guns of all calibers, beach defenses and mining 
operations. Had this development been delayed for as much as a 
month, the enemy would have been ready ne the assault, if possible, 
would have been more costly to United Nations assault forces. 


The Main Attack 


In co-ordination with the landing of X Corps at Inchon on 15 
September, the Eighth Army launched its main attack on 16 Sep- 
tember. After reports of the successful landings at Inchon, the forces 
of Korean, British, and United States Army troops attacked along 
their actual front against strong enemy resistance. Some of the most 
severe fighting of the entire war resulted. The North Korean forces 
hada tight ring around the United Nations forces in the Eighth Army 
area and were pressing their attacks. United Nations forces had 
inflicted severe punishment to the attacking enemy. This ring around 
the United Nations forces, though strong, was by this time lacking 
in depth. The first few days of the main attack were replete with 
attacks and counterattacks meeting head on. 

By 18 September, the North Koreans began to give ground slowly 
around the entire E ighth Army front. By the 20th of September, 
the United Nations forces were punching holes in the North Korean 
ring. The port of Pohang-dong on the east coast was retaken by the 
3rd Republic of Korea Division on the 20th of September. 
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The IX Corps in the south with the United States 2nd Infantry 
Division, United States 25th Division and attached Republic of 
Korea units got its attack rolling rapidly. In the Masan area, on the 
south coast, the enemy 6th and 7th Divisions had begun to yield 
ground by 19 September. Within four days our forces had driven 
westward almost to C hinju, and during the next week, enemy forces 
had been displaced almost to Hadong, a distance of thirty-five miles. 

The I United States Corps to the north with the lst United States 
Calvary Division, 24th United States Infantry Division, the Ist 
Republic of Korea Division and the 27th British Brigade crossed the 
Naktong River on the 19th, built up a firm bridgehead on the 20th, 
and then sprang from this bridgehead in a furious driving attack up 
the main Kumchon-Taejon axis pushing back the North Korean Ist, 
3rd, 10th, and 13th Divisions about thirty-five miles west of their 15 
September line. 

On the northern and western fronts, the enemy 8th, 12th and 5th, 
15th Divisions resisted fiercely until 22 September, when a series of 
precipitous withdrawals carried them more than seventy miles north- 
ward within six days. 

The I and II Republic of Korea Corps on this front are responsible 
for this rapid progress. To keep the enemy continually on the move, 
these Republic of Korea units developed a leap-frog system with one 
regiment resting while one was driving. The enemy losses in person- 
nel and equipment in this area were particularly heavy. At Uisong, 
over one hundred tons of rice and supplies and most of the equipment 
of a division were captured. 

In large, the enemy has relinquished effective tactical control of 
nearly all Re »public of Korea territory south of the 37th parallel, while 
United Nations forces now control a territory four times greater than 
at the commencement of the Inchon landings. In his general retreat, 
the enemy has suffered thousands of casualties and was forced to 
abandon large quantities of arms, ammunition, and equipment on all 
parts of the front. The loss of this material which includes field guns, 
tanks, trucks, and aircraft, will further reduce the North Korean 
fighting potential. 

“United Nations advanced positions on the north mark a general 
line from Nakp’ung on the east coast, westward through Pixs anggok, 
and Chungju, and north through Ansong, to the east of Seoul, ‘and 
west to Kump’o on the coast. On the southwest, United Nations 
advanced positions follow a line from the vicinity of Hadong north- 
west through Tamyang, Kumje, to Iri and north through Nonsan and 
Chochiwon to Paranjang, on the west coast. 

The 12th Philippine Battalion Combat Team arrived on 24 Sep- 
tember in the Eighth Army area and has joined the United Nations 
forces. This contribution consists of infantry, artillery, engineer, and 
supporting units. On 25 September, a Swedish evacuation hospital 
arrived in Korea and is now furnishing medical aid to United Nations 
forces. On 28 September, the 3rd Battalion Australian Regiment 
arrived in Korea and joined United Nations forces. 


The Juncture 
On the 26th of September, the Ist United States Cavalry Division 


in the Eighth Army main attack made a lightning thrust from the 
vicinity of Chonju and completed a juncture with the 7th United 
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States Infantry Division of the X Corps, in the vicinity of the Suwon 
airfield. This brilliant cavalry advance of approximately fifty-five 
miles closed the trap on the North Korean forces that were occupying 
the southwest corner of Korea. 
While mopping up fighting is still in progress in this area, all effec- 
tive escape routes are closed and the fate of the North Korean forces 
caught in the pocket is sealed. 


Navy O pe rations 


Despite the seasonal typhoon winds and swollen seas encountered 
during the period of this report, United Nations naval forces con- 
tinued to apply their versatile land, sea, and air elements with 
increasing tempo. The most outstanding of their achievements 
against the enemy was the amphibious landing at Inchon, port of 
Seoul. The initial landings, made by United “States Marines were 
supported directly by Naval and Marine aircraft in coordination with 
gunfire support from cruisers and destroyers, followed by bombarding 
rocket ships. The Marines aggressively seized their initial objectives 
and led the advance beyond — Inchon. Succeeding troop units were 
immediately applied to the task of developing and expanding the 
poor unloading facilities of the port. Naval surface units remained 
on the scene of the landing to render gunfire support as needed and 
to give antiaircraft protection to the unloading and harbor activities. 
The United States battleship Missouri had just arrived in Korean 
waters in time for this operation after a spectacularly long trip, and 
instantly proved of enormous value with her great sixteen- “inch guns. 
Noteworthy features of this amphibious operation were the Navy’ s 
clockwork coordination, strict adherence to schedule, and the over- 
coming of natural obstacles, especially in the extraordinary tidal con- 
ditions and limited maneuvering room for large vessels. 

Also especially noteworthy of “the varied naval operations and tasks 
is the “naval artillery” support given ground troops on the east coast. 
On repeated occasions, this heavy fire, directed from the air or by 
ground controllers, has taken such a toll of enemy troops and equip- 
ment as to inspire the hearty enthusiasm of our ground troops, and 
according to prisoner reports, substantially diminished the enemy’s 
will to fight. The end of this reporting period finds these east coast 
bombarding elements engaged in such thorough interdi¢tion fire as to 
allow the enemy to escape northward over coastal routes only with 
heavy casualties and without organization. 

Naval air units in the Seoul area of operations, based both aboard 
ship and ashore, concentrated on close support of the ground advance 
and upon interdiction of enemy troops approaching ‘Seoul from the 
north. Problems of identification remained diffic ult, since many 
North Korean troops disguise themselves with white clothes over 
their uniforms, taking advantage of our continued effort to protect 
the innocent refugees along the highways. Such troops while march- 
ing south toward Seoul, turned and walked north upon sighting United 
Nations aircraft. 

A protected South Korean fishing sanctuary has been established, 
and additional sanctuaries will be provided wherever practicable, and 
where North Korean water movement can be identified and then 
absolutely prevented. 
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An effective patrol and close watch for shipping in and out of North 
Korean ports continues. 

Of particular interest is the introduction of enemy sea mines into 
the areas of naval operations. Many free-drifting, apparently Soviet- 
made, mines have been sighted at sea; a large number of which have 
been exploded or sunk. 


Air Operations 


The greater part of the offensive power of all the United Nations 
air forces during this period has been devoted to attacks which are 
of immediate assistance to the rapidly advancing ground forces. 
Air assault at Inchon and on the battle front of the Eighth Army 
successfully softened up enemy resistance just prior to the launching 
of the amphibious and main attack. Advancing United Nations forces 
in all sectors were preceded by air attacks which materially re- 
duced the enemy’s defensive capabilities. Medium bomber aircraft 
for the second time joined the lighter aircraft in close support of 
ground forces when over forty B-29’s struck enemy held areas in 
front of the Eighth Army in the vicinity of Waegwan. 

The interdiction program inaugurated in the early stages of the 
Korean campaign to inhibit reinforcement and resupply of the North 
Korean Army was intensified. The disrupted communication system 
now serves to retard the withdrawal of the fleeing enemy and to pre- 
vent his removal of any heavy equipment. Attacks continue upon 
bridges and marshalling yards placed in partial operation by the 
North Koreans following their initial destruction. In order to effect 
the maximum delay to movements between bridges and marshalling 
yards, road and railroad beds have been bombed between the critical 
points. Abandoned vehicles and artillery attest to the inability of 
the enemy to move his equipment. 

Several attacks have been made upon military barracks and training 
areas in North Korea. A few additional industrial targets of military 
significance in North Korea have been bombed and operations have 
been repeated against installations of this nature previously bombed 
when photographs have indicated the possibility of their renewed 
functioning on a reduced scale. 

Airfields available to the North Koreans remain under constant sur- 
veillance and though improvements are continually being made to 
the fields, enemy air activity remains negligible. ‘wo aircraft, one 
of which was destroyed, made an abortive attack over the invasion 
fleet off Inchon. 

Airlift operations into Korea are providing ground forces with an 
increasing daily resupply of critical equipment and personnel and 
rapid evacuation of United Nations wounded personnel. One recent 
day’s airlift totaled over 1,100 tons, including 2,000 passengers. 

Total daily sorties of United Nations aircraft of all types now 
occasionally exceeds 1,000, 

As in all air operations conducted under combat conditions, an 
ever-present danger of errors in navigation and target identification 
exists. The war in Korea is no exception. Recognizing from World 
War II experience that errors of this nature are a distinct possibility, 
Crtncre first directed his Air Commander on 30 June that all aircraft 
operating in North Korea would stay well clear of the frontiers of 
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Manchuria and the Soviet Union. This directive has since been reiter- 
ated by the Commander-in-Chief, United Nations Command in opera- 
tions orders and in messages to subordinate commands. Similar 
directives to United Nations Air Commanders were issued on 3 July, 
14 August and 2 September. He re-emphasized to his commanders 
the seriousness of violating the Manchurian border and again directed 
that the point be specific ally and emphatically covered at all air crew 
briefings. 

Prison rs of War 

Subsequent to the X Corps landings at Inchon and the Eighth 
Army's vigorous offensive in the Pusan perimeter area large masses 
of North Korean Reds have surrendered; on one day the number 
exceeded 6,000. Since my last report more than 19,000 North Korean 
prisoners have been captured by United Nations forces. This brings 
the total number of prisoners of war to over 23,000. 

A request by Mr. Frederick Bieri, the accredited delegate of the 
International Committee of the Red Cross, that he be permitted to 
purchase, on behalf of his organization, books, pamphlets and other 
reading material for the benefit of prisoners of war, has been granted. 
In accordance with the terms of the Geneva Convention, the material 
provided is not censored by the United Nations Commander. Fur- 
thermore, Mr. Bieri has been informed that prisoners of war are 
permitted to received individual parcels or collective shipments con- 
taining foodstuffs, clothing, medical supplies and articles of a reli- 
gious, educational or recreational character which will enable them to 
pursue studies or cultural activities. The only limitations placed on 
such shipments are those deemed necessary by the International Com- 
mittee of the Red Cross. 

Atrocities 

Violations of the Laws of War continue to be reported by our forces 
in Korea. Two incidents recently reported are typical in this respect. 
The first incident concerns an unarmed American soldier who sur- 
rendered to the enemy on 14 September 1950. According to the story 
of an eyewitness to the event, this soldier was held with his arms 
extended by enemy troops and then shot in the face a number of times 
with an automatic weapon. In the Chinju area, troops of the 25th 
Division discovered on 26 September 1950 the bodies of twelve Amer- 
ican prisoners of war who had their hands tied behind their backs and 
then were machine-gunned by North Koreans. Two other badly 
wounded American prisoners of war, being left for dead, survived this 
machine-gunning and are now in friendly hands. Both of these inci- 
dents are now being investigated by our tield forces. 


Civilian relief 

With the rapid advance of United Nations forces, more and more 
emphasis has been focused on assisting the Republic of Korea in re- 
turning to normal government activities. The United Nations Com- 
mand Public Health and Welfare Section has continued to assist in 
maintaining liaison with the Republic of Korea government agencies 
in planning for continued relief, health and welfare activities. Re- 
public of Korea civil officials and police are following closely the ad- 
vance of the United Nations forces to expedite the return to normal 
living conditions and re-establish governmental functions throughout 
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ter- the liberated areas. Movement of refugees to their homes in liberated 
= areas has begun. 
ilar 


The Republic of Korea Government officials have organized govern- 
uly, ment teams to include local and provincial civil administration, social 


ders welfare, public health, public utilities, police activities in major cities 
ted and areas liberated by United Nations forces including Seoul and 
ao Inchon. 
Conservative estimates of refugees within the perimeter of the 
United Nations forces at the time the offensive began were approxi- 
rhth 1 mately 306,000. Korean medical teams are stationed in all the major 
3908 7 refugee camps or centered within clusters of smaller camps. Other 
nber isolated refugee camps are visited periodically by itinerant or tempo- 
rean 4 rary teams. get 
ings i Medical supplies for care of refugees had been almost completely 
exhausted prior to the arrival of personnel from the Public Health and 
t the { Welfare Section of the United Nations Command. Republic of Korea 
.d to civil agencies with assistance from the Public Health and Welfare 
ther Section have inaugurated immunization and environmental sanitation 
nted. ; programs. Medical supplies have been procured on an emergency 
orial 3 basis and have been distributed to assist in the health and welfare of 
Fur- | refugees of Korea. ; 
are ff By Cabinet order, the Central Relief Committee has been reconsti- 
con- ff tuted as the Central Joint Committee for Relief consisting of the Min- 
reli- i isters of Health, Social Affairs, Home Affairs, National Defense and 
mto fm Director of the Office of Supply sitting for the Republic of Korea, and 
edon & health welfare and supply Officers of the Public Health and W elfare 
Com- & field organization in Korea, The functions of the Joint Committee 
tA are to establish requirement for direct relief supplies, allocate these 
4 supplies and formulate policy concerning distribution of these 
supplies. 
forces Reports indicate stocks of medical supplies imported prior to the 
spect. outbreak of hostilities and warehoused in the Seoul-Inchon area for 
o> sur- the civilian population have been seized by the Communist military 
story forces and utilized for their own purposes thereby creating additional 
arms J supply problems in the Seoul-Inchon area. 
‘times | Blankets and clothing remain critical relief items. Charcoal, lum- 
2 25th & ber and building requirements for the Pusan-Taegu area can be eval- 
Amer- uated shortly and will be called forward. Five Republic of Korea 
ksand | officials, including vice Ministers of Health and Social Affairs Min- 
badly @ istries, have been dispatched 22 September 1950 to the Inchon-Seoul 
ed this area to evaluate needs and report to the central government of Korea. 


se incl- The self-reliance of the refugees and the spirit evidenced by them 
which indicates their ability to meet and overcome housing and other 
problems they find in the devastated areas are commendable. There 


i more i is a strong desire among Koreans to measure up to the responsibilities 
= Ff insofar as their capabilities in manpower and other resources will 
,inre- @ eae 

permit. 
sCom- | SIO 
ssist in & Financial Agreement 
gencies | An agreement was executed by the United States and the Republic 
S. - @ of Korea on 28 July 1950 regarding expenditures in Korea by the 
the ad- | forces under the United Nations Command. The text of the agree- 
normal | nent 1s attached hereto as Appendix “A” 
uighout | 
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Psychological Warfare 


Within a few hours after the United Nations landing at Inchon, 
radio broadcasts and leaflets were transmitting the news throughout 
Korea. The liberation of Seoul was reported with equal celerity. 
More than 74,000 leaflets have now been airdropped by United Na- 
tions forces. Soldiers and civilians of North Korea have received 
5,000,000 leaflets showing the military significance of the fall of Seoul, 
and calling upon them to abandon futile resistance and prevent fur- 
ther ieciaiaed Nearly 28,000,000 surrender leaflets have been 
dropped on enemy troops, calling upon them to surrender and guar- 
anteeing them humane treatment. Eight and four-tenths per cent 
of the 1,013 prisoners interrogated stated that they were influenced by 
surrender leaflets to surrender. The percentage of the total number 
prisoners interrogated to date who were influenced by psychological 
warfare is over sixteen per cent; however forty-one per cent of the 
last 339 prisoners stated that they were so influenced. 

In Conclusion 


1. A successful frontal attack and envelopment has completely 
changed the tide of battle in South Korea. The backbone of the North 
Korean Army has been broken and their scattered forces are being 
liquidated or driven north with material losses in equipment and men 
captured. 

2. The United Nations Command now comprises naval forces from 
eight nations; ground forces from five nations and air forces from two 
nations with advance elements of the third already arrived. This 
global support and willingness to fight for United Nations principles 
must be heartening to free men everywhere. 

3. Reports continue on North Korean atrocities. 

4. The offers of assistance by members of the United Nations in 

ersonnel and relief supplies have been noted with deep appreciation 
o myself and people of Korea. Continuing assistance by members 
of the United Nations during the coming winter months will im- 
measurably assist the Government of Korea in the prevention of wide- 
spread suffering of the war-victimized people of the Republic. 


APPENDIX A 


AGREEMENT BETWEEN THE GOVERNMENT OF THE UNITED STATES OF 
AMERICA AND THE GOVERNMENT OF THE Repusiic or Korea ReGarp- 
ING Expenprrures By Forces UNpER COMMAND OF THE COMMANDING 
Genera, Armep Forces or THE Memper Srates oF THE UNtrrep 
N ATIONS 

Preamble 

Object. 

This Agreement between the Government of the United States and 
the Government of the Republic of Korea shall govern the relation- 
ships with respect to provision and use of currency and credits 
between the Government and people of the Republic of Korea and 
forces operating in Korea under the Unified Command of the Com- 
mandinge General of the Armed Forces of Member States of the 
United Nations designated by the United States pursuant to the 
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resolutions of the United Nations Security Council of June 25, 1950, 
June 27, 1950 and July 7, 1950. 
1. Local Currency Provided by the Republic of Korea. 

The Government of the Republic of Korea shall provide the Com- 
manding General of the Armed Forces of the Member States of the 
United Nations (hereinafter referred to as the Commanding General), 
with currency of the Republic of Korea and credits in suc sh eurrenc Vv 
(hereinafter referred to as local curency and credits) in such amounts, 
of such types and at such times and places as he may request, for 
expenditures arising out of operations and activities in Korea and 
Korean territorial waters involving participation of forces under 
his Command. 

Return of Local Currency and Cancellation of Credits. 

The Commanding General may, at any time, return to the Govern- 
ment of the Republic of Korea all or any part of the local currency 
provided under paragraph 1 above, and request the cancellation of 
all or any part of any credits in such currency which may have been 
opened in his favor. U pon the termination of this Agreement, the 
Commanding General shall return to the Government of the Republic 
of Korea all local currency provided under paragraph 1 above re- 
maining in his possession, and the unused portion of any credits 
which may have been opened in his favor shall be cancelled. 


» 


3. Use of Other Currencies. 

If it should become desirable to use currency other than the local 
currency agreed to be provided under paragraph 1 above, the Com- 
manding General may cause such currency to be used to the extent 
deemed appropriate. 

4. Reports to the Republic of Korea 

If the Commanding General transfers local currency and credits to 

the Forces of other countries participating under his Command, the 


Government of the Republic of Korea shall be advised from time to 
time of such transfers. 


Deferment of Settlement. 


Settlement of any claims arising from the provision and use of cur- 
rency and credits under the Agreement, including currency caused to 
be used under paragr aph 3 above, shall take place directly between 
the Governments of the Forces concerned and the Government of the 
Republic of Korea. Such negotiations shall be deferred to a time or 
times mutually satisfactory to the respective Governments and the 
Government of the Republic of Korea. Where currency of the United 
States or of a third country has been transferred by the Commander- 
in-Chief to the Forces of third Governments, the right of the Govern- 
ment of the United States to make arrangements for reimbursement 
for such transfers directly with the recipient government shall not be 
ree judiced in any manner. 


Maintenance of Records. 


Records shall be maintained reflecting the amounts of currency and 
credits received and transferred under this Agreement, ince luding the 
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amounts of currency received and transferred under paragraph 3 
above. 


. Effective date and termination. 
This Agreement shall enter into operation and effect immediately 


upon the signature hereof and shall continue in effect until it is 
mutually agreed that the need therefor has ceased. 


8. Registration with the Secretary-General of the United Nations. 

This Agreement shall be registered with the Secretary-General of 
the United Nations in compliance with the provisions of Article 102 
of the Charter of the United Nations. 

9. Superseding of Agreement of July 6, 1950. 

This Agreement shall supersede the Agreement of July 6, 1950, 
between the United States Armed Forces in Korea and the Republic 
of Korea pursuant to which the Bank of Korea agreed to advance 
currency of the Republic of Korea to the Finance Officer, United 
States Forces in Korea, against reimbursement at the rate of exchange 
in effect on the date such currenc y is expended. Any currency ad- 
vanced under the Agreement of July 6, 1950, shall be deemed to have 
been provided under this Agreement. The Agreement of July 6, 1950, 
is hereby abrogated. 

Done in duplicate, in the English and Korean languages, at Taegu, 
Korea on this 28th day of July, 1950. The English and Korean texts 
shall have equal force, but in case of divergence, the English text shall 
prevail. 

IN WItNEss WHEREOF, the respective Representatives, duly author- 
ized for the purpose. have signed the present Agreement. 


FOR THE GOVERNMENT OF THE UNITED STATES: 
By Joun J. Muccro 


FOR THE GOVERNMENT OF THE REPUBLIC OF KOREA: 
By Soon Ju Cury 


G. Seventh report, November 3, 1950 


| herewith submit report number seven of the United Nations Com- 
mand Operations in Korea for the period 1 to 15 October, inclusive. 
Eighth Army communiques numbers 118 through 120, X Corps com- 
muniques numbers 10 through 13, and Korean releases 510 through 
558, provide detailed accounts of these operations. 
Introduction 

The United Nations forces most challenging problem during this 
period was to maximize exploitation of strategic opportunities sequent 
to the spectacular collapse of the Communist invasion forces in south 
Korea. More than half of the enemy’s combat forces were entrapped 
south of the 37th parallel, and are no longer available to him. Thou- 
sands more were lost in their desperate flight north to the 38th par- 
allel. Since 1 October, in addition to thousands of prisoners, large 
stocks of enemy equipment have been captured. All territory form- 
erly comprising the Republic of Korea except for the small Ongjin and 
Yonan peninsular areas, is now restored to that government. 
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Ground Operations 


An outstanding achievement during the period was accomplished 
by the I Republic of Korea Corps with the 3rd and Capital Republic 

of Korea Divisions. From 30 September to 10 October this force 
spearheaded by the 3rd Republic of Korea Division moved up the 
east coast of Korea from below the 38th parallel to capture the north 
Korean port city of Wonsan. This movement was continually re- 
sisted by what the north Koreans could muster from elements of the 
north Korean 5th, 12th and 15th Divisions and from north Korean 
garrison units. The Republic of Korea forces advanced about fifteen 
miles a day. Their attacks were so rapid and relentless that the 
enemy was never able to organize co-ordinated resistance. The 
enemy was forced to commit units piecemeal. The Republic of Korea 
attack, superbly ae by Air Force and by the floating artillery 
of the United Nations Naval East Coast. Patrol, rapidly overran 
everything placed in front of it. 

The II Republic of Korea Corps with the 6th, 7th and 8th Divisions 
attacked north through the central part of Korea with equal drive 
and determination. Their advance was somewhat slower due to diffi- 
cult terrain. 

One more Republic of Korea division was activated during the 
period. 

The Eighth Army with British, Australian, Philippine and United 
States units moved up the west coast and central sectors, relieved the 
X Corps of the Seoul-Inchon area on 7 October 1950 and continued its 
attack to the north. On the vital Seoul-Pyongyang axis, enemy re- 

sistance was stronger and better organized than elsewhere along the 

38th parallel. Having cleared the Uijongbu area north of Seoul, the 
Eighth Army led by the Ist United States Cavalry Division drove 
across the 38th parallel in that sector on 9 October. By 12 October, 
our forces had penetrated more than fifteen miles into northern Korea 
toward the enemy capital of Pyongang, and had taken Paekch’on, five 
miles west of the Yesong River. Though the Communist defenses 
athwart the Seoul-Pyongyang axis retain a semblance of organiza- 
tion, United Nations forces continue to break through, and to bypass 
enemy units. 

In the south, isolated remnants of six enemy divisions vainly sought 
to break out of the United Nations cordon. United Nations forces have 
progressively reduced these enemy bands, (presently totalling about 
10,000 men) to more and more restricted areas, and are proceeding to- 
ward their ultimate elimination. 

By the end of the period, the northern boundary of the occupied 
area of north Korea was generally indicated by a line running south 
and west from Wonsan to Hyon-ni thence to Ich’on, Pyongsan and 
Paekch’on. 


Navy Operations 

During the last two weeks, United Nations Naval Forces, comprising 
warships: from eight nations, have continued to apply unremitting 
pressure on the enemy which has characterized their oper ations 
throughout the Korean campaign. Constant patrol operations by 
surface craft have prevented the enemy from moving desperately 
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needed supplies by sea. On the other hand, an indispensable factor in 
the success of United Nations operations in Korea has been the unin- 
terrupted flow of reinforcements and supplies from home bases to the 
troops in Korea. More than three hundred cargo and transport type 
vessels are now being employed in this service. Thanks to the 

resence of United Nations Naval escort vessels, the enemy has not 
een able to interfere, in the slightest degree, with the movement of 
this vast armada of shipping. 

Carrier-based aircraft have continued to range over central and 
northern Korea, searching out and striking at worth while military 
targets wherever they can be found. As a result of these operations, 
heavy damage has been inflicted on enemy fortifications, military 
installations and land transport facilities. Carrier-based and land- 
based Marine aircraft have continued to provide close air support to 
United Nations ground forces. 

United Nations Naval Forces have continued to provide naval gun- 
fire support to ground troops in the Inchon area and at numerous 
points along the southern and east coasts of Korea. Generally, the 
fire of these heavy mobile guns has been directed from the air or by 
control personnel stationed on shore. Many enemy prisoners of war 
have volunteered the information that naval gunfire is especially 
hated and feared by the enemy ground troops. 

Minor amphibious landings were carried out along the Korean coast 
notably at Mokpo, which was liberated by Republic « of Korea Marines 
with the support of United Nations Naval units. 

A series of well executed raiding operations against enemy com- 
munication lines along the east coast of north Korea were conducted 
by United Nations Naval Forces with excellent results. 

During the period of this report, enemy mines have made their 
appearance in growing numbers in Korean coastal waters. There is 
strong evidence that the enemy has embarked on a program of in- 
discriminate mining without regard to international law or the safety 
of non-combatants at sea. It is a well-established principle of inter- 
national law that live mines must be moored or otherwise fixed in 
place. 

International law specifically forbids the use of unanchored auto- 
matic contact mines, except when they are so constructed as to become 
harmless one hour at most after being laid. As a related matter, 
it required that moored mines shall be so constructed as to ensure 
that they will become harmless as soon as they have broken from 
their moorings. It must be of growing concern to law abiding 
peoples everywhere to know that “to date over twenty-five freshly 
planted, contact. mines have been found by United Nations forces 
drifting in the open sea off the coasts of Korea and that a large 
proportion of these have proven to be not harmless but live. 

To date, United Nations forces have lost three small vessels, due 
to mines, and four additional vessels have been damaged. Although 
enemy mines constitute a threat to future operations, thanks to the 
persistent, daring and thorough work of the minesweeping flotillas, 
movement of shipping is proc eeding on schedule. 


Air — pe rations 

The brunt of the air offensive now falls almost entirely upon Com- 
munist areas as United Nations ground forces continue their spirited 
drive north of the 38th parallel. Completing its 110th consecutive 
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day of combat, the United States Far East Air Forces, in conjunction 
with aircraft of the United States Navy and Marines, the Royal 
Australian Air Force, the British Navy and the Republic of Korea, 
are ranging across all of north Korea, attacking every identifiable 
military target. Advance elements of a South ‘African Air Force 
unit are et ngaged in the er ations preliminary to operations in 
response to the United Nations call for universal efforts to repel 
ihe aggressor. 

Unceasing air attacks contributed to the lightning move of Republic 
of Korea forces on the east coast to Wonsan and to the elimination 
of enemy pockets of resistance remaining in south Korea. While 
close air support of ground forces is provided on the entire front, 
suitable targets in the immediate battle area are few. Hence, fighters, 
bombers, and night intruders have expanded their efforts against 
lines of communications, striking at any observed rolling stock and 
vehicles, and repeatedly attacking bridges, tunnels and marshalling 
yards. The enemy suffers serious losses of his remaining trucks, 
railroad cars, locomotives and tanks. His fuel, ammunition and 
other supply dumps are subjected to destruction as his capability for 
resupply diminishes. 

The displacement north of United Nations air bases following the 
ground force advances has materially assisted in operations. 

The interdiction of roads and railroads leading into the enemy’s 

‘apital from the north and northwest have rec eived special emphasis 
as a result of observed resupply efforts from that direction. 

United Nations aircraft losses from hostile anti-aircraft fire, though 
not severe, have increased as the air operations increase over the more 
sensitive military installations in his homeland. Enemy air activity 
has been limited to but two abortive raids though airfield sweeps 
reveal new revetments and facilities appearing on his airfields in 
anemia anticipation of air operations. 

A few minor attacks have been made during the period upon the 
remnants of certain military industrial targets. Of these, a raid on 
Kanni arsenal north of Pyongyang resulted in secondary explosions 
and fires indicating renewed efforts to utilize this facility. 

Cargo and passenger airlift averaging well over eight hundred tons 
daily is providing critical supplies to all forces. Air evacuation of 
wounded personnel from the battlefield to general hospitals in Japan, 
and in certain cases to the United States, is v: astly increasing the 
probability of recovery from severe wounds incurred in the fight for 
decency. 

Prisoners of War 

Prisoners of war captured by the United Nations forces now total 
more than 66,618. An average ‘of approximately 3,000 north Koreans 
have been captured daily since my last report. 

To ensure full coverage of all areas of Korea which are now in the 
hands of the United Nations forces, a second de legate of the Interna- 
tional Committee of the Red Cross, Mr. Jacques De Reynier, has 
heen approved and is now in Korea. This delegate has been granted 
the same unrestricted privileges and opportunities to observe the 
prisoners of war at all stages, from capture to confinement in perma- 
nent camps, as has Mr. Frederic Bieri, the present delegate. In this 
connection Mr. Bieri has just returned from the prisoner of war 
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needed supplies by sea. On the other hand, an indispensable factor in 
the success of United Nations operations in Korea has been the unin- 
terrupted flow of reinforcements and supplies from home bases to the 
troops in Korea. More than three hundred cargo and transport type 
vessels are now being employed in this service. Thanks to the 

resence of United Nations Naval escort vessels, the enemy has not 
bicei able to interfere, in the slightest degree, with the movement of 
this vast armada of shipping. 

Carrier-based aircraft have continued to range over central and 
northern Korea, searching out and striking at worth while military 
targets wherever they can be found. As a result of these operations, 
heavy damage has been inflicted on enemy fortifications, military 
installations and land transport facilities. Carrier-based and land- 
based Marine aircraft have continued to provide close air support to 
United Nations ground forces. 

United Nations Naval Forces have continued to provide naval gun- 
fire support to ground troops in the Inchon area and at numerous 
points along the southern and east coasts of Korea. Gene rally, the 
fire of these heav y mobile guns has been directed from the air or by 
control personnel st: itioned on shore. M: any enemy prisoners of war 
have volunteered the information that naval gunfire is especially 
hated and feared by the enemy ground troops. 

Minor amphibious landings were carried out along the Korean coast 
notably at Mokpo, which was liberated by Republic of Korea Marines 
with the support of United Nations Naval units. 

A series of well executed raiding operations against enemy com- 
munication lines along the east coast of north Korea were conducted 
by United Nations Naval Forces with excellent results. 

During the period of this report, enemy mines have made their 
appearance in growing numbers in Korean coastal waters. There is 
strong evidence that the enemy has embarked on a program of in- 
discriminate mining without regard to international law or the safety 
of non-combatants at sea. It is a well-established principle of inter- 
national law that live mines must be moored or otherwise fixed in 
place. 

International law specifically forbids the use of unanchored auto- 
matic contact mines, except when they are so constructed as to become 
harmless one hour at most after being laid. As a related matter, 
it required that moored mines shall be so constructed as to ensure 
that they will become harmless as soon as they have broken from 
their moorings. It must be of growing concern to law abiding 
peoples everywhere to know that to date over twenty-five freshly 
planted, contact mines have been found by United Nations forces 
drifting in the open sea off the coasts of Korea and that a large 
proportion of these have proven to be not harmless but live. 

To date, United Nations forces have lost three small vessels, due 
to mines, and four additional vessels have been damaged. Although 
enemy mines constitute a threat to future operations, thanks to the 
persistent, daring and thorough work of the minesweeping flotillas, 
movement of shipping i is proc eeding on schedule. 


Air Op rations 


The brunt of the air offensive now falls almost entirely upon Com- 
munist areas as United Nations ground forces continue their spirited 
drive north of the 38th parallel. Completing its 110th consecutive 
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day of combat, the United States Far East Air Forces, in conjunction 
with aircraft of the United States Navy and Marines, the Royal 
Australian Air Force, the British Navy and the Republic of Korea, 
are ranging across all of north Korea, attacking every identifiable 
military target. Advance elements of a South African Air Force 
unit are engaged in the on ations preliminary to operations in 
response to the United Nations call for universal efforts to repel 
ihe aggressor. 

Unceasing air attacks contributed to the lightning move of Republic 
of Korea forces on the east coast to Wonsan and to the elimination 
of enemy pockets of resistance remaining in south Korea. While 
close air support of ground forces is provided on the entire front, 
suitable targets in the ‘immediate battle area are few. Hence, fighters, 
bombers, and night intruders have expanded their efforts against 
lines of communications, striking at any observed rolling stock and 
vehicles, and repeatedly attacking bridges, tunnels and marshalling 
yards. The enemy suffers serious losses of his remaining trucks, 
railroad cars, locomotives and tanks. His fuel, ammunition and 
other supply dumps are subjected to destruction as his capability for 
resupply climinishes. 

The displacement north of United Nations air bases following the 
ground force advances has materially assisted in operations. 

The interdiction of roads and railroads leading into the enemy’s 

sapital from the north and northwest have rec eived special emphasis 
as a result of observed resupply efforts from that direction. 

United Nations aircraft losses from hostile anti-aircraft fire, though 
not severe, have increased as the air operations increase over the more 
sensitive military installations in his homeland. Enemy air activity 
has been limited to but two abortive raids though airfield sweeps 
reveal new revetments and facilities appearing on his airfields in 
snemal anticipation of air operations. 

A few minor attacks have been made during the period upon the 
remnants of certain military industrial targets. Of these, a raid on 
Kanni arsenal north of Pyongyang resulted in second: ary explosions 
and fires indicating renewed e forts to utilize this fac ility. 

Cargo and passenger airlift averaging well over eight hundred tons 
daily is providing critical supplies ‘to all forces. Air evacuation of 
wounded personnel from the battlefield to general hospitals in Japan, 
and in certain cases to the United States, is vastly increasing the 
probability of recovery from severe wounds incurred in the fight for 
decency. 

Prisoners of War 

Prisoners of war captured by the United Nations forces now total 
more than 66,618. An average of approximately 3,000 north Koreans 
have been captured daily since my last report. 

To ensure full coverage of all areas of Korea which are now in the 
hands of the United Nations forces, a second delegate of the Interna- 
tional Committee of the Red Cross, Mr. Jacques De Reynier, has 
been approved and is now in Korea. This delegate has been granted 
the same unrestricted privileges and opportunities to observe the 
prisoners of war at all stages, from capture to confinement in perma- 
nent camps, as has Mr. Frederic Bieri, the present delegate. In this 
connection Mr. Bieri has just returned from the prisoner of war 
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transit enclosures at Seoul and Inchon and states that he found con- 
ditions there very satisfactory. 
Atrocities 

Violations of the Laws of War continue to be reported by United 
Nations forces in Korea. The following incidents typify the manner 
in which the armed forces of north Korea have violated accepted 
standards for humanitarian conduct of war. On or about 21 Sep- 
tember, an American officer, who was a prisoner of a north Korean 
armed force unit, was tied to a tree, upon the approach of our troops, 
and deliberately shot four times. This officer was recovered by 
friendly troops, and although critically wounded, is expected to 
recover. Upon evacuating Taejon, on or about 27 September, the 
enemy deliberately executed forty American prisoners of war as well 
as approximately four hundred south Koreans. The bodies of the 
forty American prisoners of war have been recovered from the place 
of burial in a police station court-yard. One American prisoner of 
war, although badly wounded, survived this massacre and was re- 
covered by United States forces. Official photographs of the bodies 
recovered, both American and south Korean, have been taken. The 
above incidents, as well as all other incidents reported, are being 
investigated by the field forces. 

Civil Activities 

The United Nations Command is continuing to work closely with 
the Republic of Korea officials. Continued surveillance to determine 
present and future civilian relief requirements is being co-ordinated 
through the Central Emergency Relief Committee composed of 
representatives of the Republic of Korea and Public Health and 
Welfare Section, General Headquarters, United Nations Command. 
This Committee, by co-ordinated planning, determines requirements 
for food, clothing, medical care and housing for direct emergency 
relief and sound administrative controls to effect proper and efficient 
distribution of relief supplies. 

Pending receipt of contributions of the United Nations, supplies 
continue to be procured locally on an emergency basis. This action 
has been necessary to relieve the suffering, hardships and health 
problems brought about by the ruthless actions of the north Korean 
forces. In this regard, tentative arrangements have been made to 
obtain approximately 100,000 tons of food. In addition, medical 
supplies and equipment valued at $300,000 have been procured 
locally and supplied to the Republic of Korea to meet emergency 

needs. The United Nations forces are confronted daily with situ- 
ations which require the use of available military supplies and facilities 
to alleviate undue hardship. The degree and extent of such aid is 
practically impossible to determine on a measurable basis. 

A number of personnel recruited by the United Nations to render 
technical advice and assistance in the fields of public health and wel- 
fare have arrived and are materially assisting the authorities of the 
Republic of Korea at national, provincial and local levels in effectuat- 
ing essential relief measures. 

The main railroad line from the south bank of the Han river to 
Pusan was put back in operation on 7 October. 
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It is estimated for Korea south of the 38th parallel, 1,800,000 persons 
have suffered to some degree by the total or partial loss of their homes 
or personal property. Housing units destroyed are estimated at 
150,000. 

It is heartening to note the enthusiasm and efficiency of the civil 
officials of the Republic of Korea in the re-establishment of govern- 
mental functions in areas of the Republic of Korea recovered by 
United Nations forces. In Taejon, Seoul and many other areas, 
Korean officials were functioning within hours after liberation. 

Official messages offering the north Korean forces an opportunity 

bring to an end the hostilities were transmitted by radio and 
leaflets throughout Korea on 1 October and again on 9 October. 
(Copies of texts attached as Annex “A”.) Both the complete text 
and a summary of the resolution on Korea adopted by the General 
Assembly on 8 October were disseminated in the same manner. 
Eighty-five million leaflets have been air-dropped over Korea by 
United Nations forces. One million five hundred thousand special 
leaflets were dropped with a large reproduction of the United Nations 
flag and a short statement of United Nations efforts toward establish- 
ment of a free, unified and democratic Korea. Radio Seoul has been 
restored to operation and is now being used for United Nations and 
Republic of Korea broadcasts. 
In Conclusion 


1. Oper: itions are in progress to destroy all north Korean forces. 

. The north Korean Communist leaders have expressed deter- 
mination to use all possible means to continue hostilities, even under 
fatile circumstances. 

An increase in atrocities committed by north Korean forces was 
ev ida need during retrograde movements by those forces. 

4, Contributions by member nations of relief and welfare supplies 
and personnel services have been of inestimable value in the liberation 
and rehabilitation of Korea. A continuation and increase of these 
contributions are essential to an orderly return of the Korean people 
to the democratic way of life. 


ANNEX “A” 
Text or Generar MacArruvur’s Messace or 1 Ocroper 1950 


To The Commander-in-Chief North Korean Forces: The early and 
total defeat and complete destruction of your armed forces and war 
making potential is now inevitable. In order that the decisions of 
the United Nations may be carried out with a minimum of further 
loss of life and destruction of property, I, as the United Nations 
Commander-in-Chief, call upon you and forces under your command, 
in whatever part of Korea situated, forthwith to lay down your arms 
and cease hostilities under such military supervision as I may direct— 
and I call upon you at once to liberate all United Nations prisoners 
of war and civilian internees under your control and to make ade- 
quate provision for their protection, care, maintenance and immediate 
transportation to such places as I indicate. North Korean forces, 
including prisoners of war in the hands of the United Nations Com- 
mand, will continue to be given the care dictated by civilized custom 
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transit enclosures at Seoul and Inchon and states that he found con- 
ditions there very satisfactory. 
Atrocities 

Violations of the Laws of War continue to be reported by United 
Nations forces in Korea. The following incidents typify the manner 
in which the armed forces of north Korea have violated accepted 
standards for humanitarian conduct of war. On or about 21 Sep: 
tember, an American officer, who was a prisoner of a north Korean 
armed force unit, was tied to a tree, upon the approach of our troops, 
and deliberately shot four times. This officer was recovered by 
friendly troops, and although critically wounded, is expected to 
recover. Upon evacuating Taejon, on or about 27 September, the 
enemy deliberately executed forty American prisone rs of war as well 
as approximately four hundred south Koreans. The bodies of the 
forty American prisoners of war have been recovered from the place 
of burial in a police station court-yard. One American prisoner of 
war, although badly wounded, survived this massacre and was re- 
covered by United States forces. Official photographs of the bodies 
recovered, both American and south Korean, have been taken. The 
above incidents, as well as all other incidents reported, are being 
investigated by the field forces. 

Civil Activities 

The United Nations Command is continuing to work closely with 
the Republic of Korea officials. Continued surveillance to determine 
present and future civilian relief requirements is being co-ordinated 
through the Central Emergency Relief Committee composed of 
representatives of the Republic of Korea and Public Health and 
Welfare Section, General Headquarters, United Nations Command. 
This Committee, by co-ordinated planning, determines requirements 
for food, clothing, medical care and housing for direct emergency 
relief and sound administrative controls to effect proper and efficient 
distribution of relief supplies. 

Pending receipt of contributions of the United Nations, supplies 
continue to be procured locally on an emergency basis. This action 
has been necessary to relieve the suffering, hardships and health 
problems brought about by the ruthless actions of the north Korean 
forces. In this regard, tentative arrangements have been made to 
obtain approximately 100,000 tons of food. In addition, medical 
supplies and equipment valued at $300,000 have been procured 
locally and supplied to the Republic of Korea to meet emergency 
needs. The United Nations forces are confronted daily with situ- 
ations which require the use of available military supplies and facilities 
to alleviate undue hardship. The degree and extent of such aid is 
practically impossible to determine on a measurable basis. 

A number of personnel recruited by the United Nations to render 
technical advice and assistance in the fields of public health and wel- 
fare have arrived and are materially assisting the authorities of the 
Republic of Korea at national, provincial and ‘local levels in effectuat- 
ing essential relief measures. 

The main railroad line from the south bank of the Han river to 
Pusan was put back in operation on 7 October. 
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It is estimated for Korea south of the 38th parallel, 1,800,000 persons 
have suffered to some degree by the total or partial loss of their homes 
or personal property. Housing units destroyed are estimated at 
150,000. 

It is heartening to note the enthusiasm and efficiency of the civil 
officials of the Republic of Korea in the re-establishment of govern- 
mental functions in areas of the Republic of Korea recovered by 
United Nations forces. In Taejon, Seoul and many other areas, 
Korean officials were functioning within hours after liberation. 

Official messages offering the north Korean forces an opportunity 

bring to an end the hostilities were transmitted by radio and 
leaflets throughout Korea on 1 October and again on 9 October. 
(Copies of texts attached : Annex +A.) Both the complete text 
and a summary of the techie on Korea adopted by the General 
Assembly on 8 October were disseminated in the same manner, 
Eighty-five million leaflets have been air-dropped over Korea by 
United Nations forces. One million five hundred thousand special 
leaflets were dropped with a large reproduction of the United Nations 
flag and a short statement of United Nations efforts toward establish- 
ment of a free, unified and democratic Korea. Radio Seoul has been 
restored to operation and is now being used for United Nations and 
Republic of Korea broadcasts. 

In Conclusion 


1. Boe ‘rations are in progress to destroy all north Korean forces. 
The north Korean Communist leaders have expressed deter- 
mination to use all possible means to continue hostilities, even under 
fatile circumstances. 

3. An increase in atrocities committed by north Korean forces was 
evidenced during retrograde movements by those forces. 

4, Contributions by member nations of relief and welfare supplies 
and personnel services have been of inestimable value in the liberation 
and rehabilitation of Korea. A continuation and increase of these 
contributions are essential to an orderly return of the Korean people 
to the democratic way of life. 


ANNEX “A” 


Text or Genera MacArrnvr’s MessaGe or 1 Ocroser 1950 
To T he Commande r-in-C hie f North Kore an Force Ss? The early and 
total defeat and complete destruction of your armed forces and war 
making potential is now inevitable. In order that the decisions of 
the United Nations may be carried out with a minimum of further 
loss of life and destruction of property, I, as the United Nations 
Commander-in-Chief, call upon you and forces under your command, 
in whatever part of Korea situated, forthwith to lay down your arms 
and cease hostilities under such military supervision as I may direct— 
and I call upon you at once to liberate all United Nations prisoners 
of war and civilian internees under your control and to make ade- 
quate provision for their protection, care, maintenance and immediate 
transportation to such places as I indicate. North Korean forces, 
including prisoners of war in the hands of the United Nations Com- 
mand, will continue to be given the care dictated by civilized custom 
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and practice and permitted to return to their homes as soon as prac- 
ticable. I shall anticipate your early decision upon this opportunity 
to avoid further useless shedding of blood and destruction of property. 


Text oF GENERAL MacArruur’s MessaGe or 9 Ocroper 1950 


In order that the decisions of the United Nations may be carried 
out with a minimum of further loss of life and destruction of property, 
I, as the United Nations Commander-in-Chief, for the last time call 
upon you and the forces under your command in whatever part of 
Korea situated, to lay down your arms and cease hostilities. And I 

call upon all north Koreans to cooperate fully with the United Na- 
tions in establishing a unified, independent and democratic govern- 
ment of Korea, assured that the »y will be treated justly and that the 
United Nations will act to relieve and rehabilitate all parts of a uni- 
fied Korea. Unless immediate response is made by you in the name 
of the north Korean government, I shall at once proceed to take such 
military actions as may be necessary to enforce the decrees of the 
United Nations. 

Doveias MacArruur 


H. Eighth report, November 6, 1950 


I herewith submit report number 8 of the United Nations Com- 
mand operations in Korea for the period 16-31 October inclusive. 
Korean releases (numbers 559 through 602) appended hereto provide 
detailed accounts of these operations. 

Ground Operations 

Enemy resistance to United Nations forces advances has been spo- 
radic and weak during most of the period of this report, but had 
begun to stiffen towards the end of October. Despite the Communist 
defenders advantage of extremely rugged, mountainous terrain, their 
defensive efforts have failed to prevent continued U. N. advances, 
which have averaged more than 10 miles per day. Defending br iefly 
at most points of contact generally with battalion size units the Com- 
munist North Korean forces have yielded 150 miles of territory over 
the whole front. The wholesale retreat before unrelenting U. N. 
pressure has been extremely expensive to the enemy both in men and 
in matériel. Enemy prisoners of war have reached an approximate 
figure of 135,000. Captured matériel was in proportion. 

On 20 October the United States 187th Regimental Combat Team 
executed a parachute drop at Sukch’on and Sune ‘h’on. The drop area 
was about 30 miles north of Pyongyang and was accomplished at the 
time United States, British and Republic of Korea Army units were 
attacking to secure Pyongyang. This efficiently executed airborne 
oper: ition materi: ally reduced the enemy —— to the south and 
contributed to the 1 ‘apid advance of the U. N. units on the west coast. 

At no time since the September collapse of the North Korean line 
around Pusan has the enemy been able to organize a solid, coordi- 
nated front. However, with our approach to the Yalu River, the 
enemy has become somewhat more aggressive, and has resisted much 
more strongly along a line some 50 miles south of the border. In the 
west coast sector, elements of the NK 17th Armored, and 32d and 
45th Infantry Divisions have built up the semblance of a front extend- 
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ing northeast about 50 miles from Chongju to Onjong, which has tem- 
porarily slowed our rate of advance. At Onjong, on the eastern leg 
of this sector, an estimated two regiments of the NK 45th Division 
vigorously counterattacked our advanced units, forcing one United 
Nations unit to make a slight withdrawal. United Nations forces also 
met increasing resistance in their advance on the east coast sector. 

On 26 Cesiber, amphibious elements of the United Nations naval 
forces began an administrative landing of the 1st United States Ma- 
rine Division and other units of the ‘Corps over the beaches in the 
Wonsan area. These units had been moved by water from Inchon 
around the peninsula to Wonsan. 

On 29 October the United States 7th Infantry Division with Re- 
public of Korea Army units landed on the beaches at Iwon which is 
178 road miles north of Wonsan. 

The 7th Infantry Regiment of the 6th Republic of Korea Division 
advanced to the northern border of Korea on the Yalu River at one 
point near Ch’osan on 26 October. 

For the first time in the Korean war, Chinese soldiers of the Chinese 
Communist forces were captured in combat in Korea. They wore 
North Korean uniforms, and may have been volunteers. There is no 
positive evidence that Chinese Communist units, as such, have entered 
Korea, although incomplete interrogation of these prisoners of war 
indicates that possibility. 

Guerrilla operations conducted by enemy bands of from 50 to 2,000 
have been relatively intensive south of the 39th [38th?] parallel. Such 
bands carry out frequent raids on defenseless towns and villages, and 
harass small military convoys and units. United Nations forces in 
affected areas destroy or disperse these bands when they show them- 
selves but the process of eliminsting this menace is necessarily a slow 
one, since the mountainous terrain and complex nets of hill trails 
facilitate their escape. 

The First Turkish Armed Forces Command arrived in Korea on 
17 October and has been attached to the Eighth Army. This force 
consists of infantry, artillery and supporting services normal to com- 
bat in the field. The Turkish force is a valuable and welcome addition 
to the United Nations columns. 

Two more Republic of Korea infantry divisions were activated 
during the period. 

Navy Operations 


United Nations naval forces continued to effectively deny to the 
enemy the use of Korean coastal waters. Naval air support and naval 
gunfire activity were reduced during time of the period of this report, 
reflecting the ere ased intensity of enemy resistance on the ground. 
Attacks of our carrier-based aircraft were concentrated mainly on 
moving tresinpine and on roads and rail lines on the Korean east 
coast north of Wonsan and against the off lying islands near Wonsan 
harbor. Military targets in the vicinity of Songjin were bombarded 
by United Nations warships on 17 October. 

The only serious problem confronting United Nations naval forces 
during this period was that of enemy mines. A number of Korean 
ports liberated by United Nations forces in recent weeks were mined 
by the enemy. In most cases, the numbers of mines involved are not 
large. However, the enemy laid a very massive minefield in the 
approaches to the harbor of Wonsan. To clear a channel through 
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this minefield required the constant - loyment of a substantial 
number of United Nations minesweepers throughout a period of more 
than two weeks. A planned program for clearing principal North 
Korean ports of enemy laid mines has been instituted. 

Evidence continues to accumulate that the design of the mines used 
by the enemy does not provide for their being rendered harmless as 
soon as they have broken loose from their moorings, as is required by 
international law. To date, over 40 drifting mines have been found 
and destroyed by United Nations naval forces, of which a large pro- 
portion proved to be live. 


A rr O pe rations 


United Nations combat aircraft retain the potential of mounting 
formidable offensive or defensive efforts but the paucity of North 
Korean targets has called for few daily sorties in comparison to the 
rate of air activity during previous periods. Fighters and light 
bombers are constantly available for close support as the United 
Nations ground forces drive the aggressor to his northern border but 
only limited numbers of tanks, vehicles and artillery provide targets 
as small enemy groups attempt to organize localized defenses and 
counterattacks or disengage and flee in disorder. 

The accent has shifted from the combat aircraft to the cargo planes 
as air dropped equipment and supplies support the U nited Nations 
columns knifing deep into hostile territory beyond the capability of 
immediate normal resupply operations. 

Aerial resupply to advanced bases has proved a major contribution 
to continued ground operations as surface supply routes have become 
extended. Airlift has provided the principal support for continued 
advances and will do so until additional seaports in North Korea are 
opened. Wonsan and Pyongyang are airlift terminals for the east 
and west sectors, respectively. One day’s lift into Pyongyang for the 
sth Army approximated 1,400 tons. 

On 20 October, in a technically perfect performance, 110 Far East 
Air Forces cargo aircraft dropped over 2,800 paratroops of the United 
States 187th Airborne Regiment with over 300 tons of combat equip- 
ment well behind enemy lines at Sunch’on and Sukch’on. Succeeding 
drops brought the total of personnel dropped to about 4,000, the total 
equipme nt to over 600 tons. 

Hostile air activity has consisted of a few nuisance raids by light 
aircraft at night. No damage has resulted. 


Prisoners of War 

The continuing disintegration of the North Korean Army as a fight- 
ing force is exemplified by the fact that oman ed 135,000 prison- 
ers of war are now in the hands of United Nations forces; of these about 
60,000 are now located in five prisoner of war camps in the vie inity of 
Pusan, 33,000 are detained at a prisoner of war camp in Inchon, 11,000 
at Pyongyang, and the remainder are detained in transit enclosures 
pending transfer to permanent camps. 


Atrocities 


United Nations field forces continue to report atrocities and other 
violations by the enemy of the laws and customs of war. Up to the 
present time, a total of 74 war crimes incidents, involving approxi- 
mately 26,000 victims, have been noted in our files. Approximately 
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400 American military personnel appear to have been the victims of 
offences of various kinds, while the remaining victims have been South 
Korean nationals, civilians as well as military. Investigation of the 
incidents continues as the tactical situation permits. 

It has become increasingly evident that in the interest of justice 
steps must be taken to try before appropriate tribunals of the United 
Nations Command those prisoners of war, and others who may be 
taken into custody and who, prior to capture or detention, have com- 
mitted atrocities and other offences violative of the laws and customs 
of war. I have, therefore, caused to be prepared in this headquarters, 
and I have promulgated to the United Nations Command, a set of 
rules and regulations for the conduct of United Nations military com- 
missions which will be convened, whenever needed, for the trials of 
such persons under the common law of war. Copies of these rules and 
regulations are being forwarded for your information. Jurisdiction is 
limited under the rules of conventional war crimes and the so-called 
international crimes of waging aggressive warfare and crimes against 
humanity, such as genocide, are not included. 

Civilian Re lief 

Problems of relief and welfare in North Korea have been made 
more difficult and complex by the absence of local government officials, 
utilities, transportation, and relief and welfare agencies: however, 
supplies to prevent disease, starvation and unrest are being distributed 
as expeditiously as the military situation permits. 

The situation in South Korea is becoming more stabilized with 
most of the refugees having been returned to their homes. Local 
governments have been reestablished in most areas. Economic 
conditions are improving and donations from member nations are 
beginning to arrive; however, critical needs exist for food, clothing, 
fuel and medical supplies. 

Detailed surveys and estimates indicate that the Masan-Taegu 
perimeter sustained much heavier damages than originally estimated. 
The original estimate was that there were 30,000 homes destroyed 
whereas the actual destruction is nearer 120,000. Detailed surveys 
are now being conducted on a house-by-house, family-by-family basis. 

Throughout the destroyed areas people are building temporary 
huts on former house sites. Progress on reconstruction has been good 
in the smaller towns and rural areas; however, rebuilding has Deen 
slower in the cities due to lack of raw materials. 

In spite of the destroyed medical facilities and almost total lack of 
medical supplies, the general health of the people appears to be good. 
In some areas less than one-third of the local doctors can be found, 
either because they were war casualties or became refugees and have 
not returned to their former homes. Medical supplies for those who 
desire to resume practice are being provided from United Nations 
sources to assist in the relief, welfare, and prevention of disease 
throughout Korea. For example, the vaccination program is near 
completion in the city of Seoul with over 700,000 individuals immu- 
nized against cholera, typhoid and smallpox and over 300,000 immu- 
nized against typhus. Similar programs are now under’ way in 
Inchon and other large towns in the northern areas of Korea. 

As indicative of the feeling of the populace in some areas north of 
the 38th parallel, there was a United Nations day celebration in the 
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city of Wonsan attended by an estimated 12,000 persons with appro- 
priate flags, banners and speeches. 

This event was organized by the local populace without the guidance 
or influence of United Nations officials, or military forces. 


Transportation in Korea 

The transportation systems of Korea are in such a condition that 
extensive rehabilitation is required. The rail line from Pusan to 
Seoul was opened as a single track line on 21 October 1950 by means 
of a shoo-fly bridge across the Han River. This route has an average 
daily movement ‘of 3,975 short tons and 688 passengers. Another 
single track line is in operation from Pusan to Tanyang and will be 
opened to Seoul after rehabilitation is completed on six major 
bridges and threetunnels. The single track line from Yosu to Kunsan 
to Taejon is in operation. The Seoul-Wonsan line is open to Tong- 
duch’on-ni. The United Nations forces have rehabilitated and are 
operating 1,295 miles of railroad in Korea and have in operation 245 
locomotives and 4,400 freight cars of all types. Extensive rehabilita- 
tion activities are in progress on the rail lines. 

The highways from Pusan to Pyongyang are open. . These roads 
are in poor condition and through highway movement is the exc ep- 
tion rather than the rule. The main effort on highway rehabilitation 
has been directed toward —s damaged bridges and minor re- 
pairs to the roads in heavy traflic areas. 

As the major means of vaniiaaata both the military and civil re- 
quirements is by water, the ports of Korea have been rehabilitated 
materially. However, there still remains much construction to be 
done before they will be at their pre-war standards. The major ports 
of discharge are Pusan and Inchon. The discharge rate at Inchon 
has been raised from 1,000 short tons to 5,000 short tons daily during 
the period 19-31 October 1950. Many of the smaller ports are in 
operational condition and will be used for the relief programme in 
order to reduce the internal distribution problem, The ports of Won- 

san and Chinnamp’o are in the process of being cleared of mines. 
During the period 15-31 October 1950, the ports in Korea discharged 
366,507 measurement tons of military cargo, 45,000 metric tons of 
relief cargo, and outloaded 19,308 measurement tons of cargo. 

With the liberation of large areas of Korea, increasing emphasis i is 
being given by leaflet and by radio to inform the Korean people of 
the announced objectives of the United Nations in Korea. Special 
broadcasts and 3,120,000 leaflets were used throughout the nation on 
24 October to commemorate United Nations Day. United Nations 
leaflets disseminated in Korea have passed the one hundred million 
mark. In areas of military operations, ground and airborne loud- 
speaker systems are being extensively used to inform many soldiers of 
the military situation and impress upon them the futility of resistance. 
Surrender leaflets and loudspeaker messages are having considerable 
effectiveness in inducing voluntary suri renders. Radio Pyongyang 
has been restored to operation on a temporary basis, and is expected 
to resume scheduled broadcasts shortly. 

Press Censorship 

Despite heavy pressure to the contrary, no military censorship has 
been instituted by the United Nations Command throughout the 
Korean campaign. Reliance for security against the premature pub- 
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lication of information helpful to the enemy has instead rested upon 
voluntary censorship by editors and correspondents. This policy 
has resulted in the most complete and prompt public dissemination 
of information on the course of operations of any military c er: 
in history, without as far as is known a single security breach of : 
nature to assist the enemy. This may be said to the great and las ie 
credit of the press of the free world and its responsible publishers, 
editors, and correspondents. In evaluating the issue between com- 
pulsory and voluntary censorship, one must understand that the sole 
purpose of either is to safeguard against the premature publication of 
information on plans and oper rations which would assist the enemy 
to develop countermeasures. No form of censorship can prevent 
espionage, nor can it properly be employed to control undue em- 
phasis given to the outcroppings of emotional strain which must, as 
in the present campaign, find its correction in the balance achieved 
through maturity gained with battle experience. Nor is it the proper 
instrument for the avoidance of factual error. Correspondents as- 
signed to cover military operations are the selected representatives of 
responsible publishers and editors and their ability to assume the 
responsibility of self-censorship has been amply and conclusively 
demonstrated in the course of the Korean campaign. In the many 
military campaigns in which I have engaged, most of which were 
covered by a rigid form of news censorship, I have never seen the 
desired balance between public information and military security so 
well achieved and preserved as during the Korean campaign. 

In are 

1. Operations are continuing to destroy the remains of the North 
Korean forces. 

2. Approximately 155,000 prisoners of war have been captured. 

3. Complex airborne and amphibious operations were expertly ex- 
ecuted by elements of the United Nations Army, Navy, and Air Force 
a ands. 

The attitude of the large majority of North Korean people 
in ward the United Nations forces is that of friendly welcome for relief 
from oppression and conflict. 

A Turkish Army force has arrived in Korea. Two more Republic 
of Korea infantry divisions were activated. Army combat forces now 
in the United Nations Command in Korea represent six different 
nations. 

6. There is no military press censorship in the United Nations 
Command. Voluntary censorship of editors and correspondents is 
producing an excellent balance between public information and mili- 
tary security. 

1. Repair of roads, rail lines and ports is progressing. 

The continuation of the relief, welfare, and rehabilitation pro- 
gram in Korea is essential. To insure success of this program, it is 
imperative that member nations contributions of food, relief, and 
medical supplies be expedited for shipment to Korea 


I. Ninth report, December 27, 1950 


[ herewith submit report number 9 of the United Nations Command 
operations in Korea for the period 1-15 November, inclusive. Korean 
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releases (numbers 602 through 643) provide detailed accounts of these 
operations. 


Introduction 

Chinese Communist Forces in significant strength have moved 
across the Yalu River and attacked United Nations Forces. This 
constitutes an act of international lawlessness far exceeding that 
of mere brigandage. The course of operations of United Nations 
Forces in Korea has in consequence changed from that of pursuit of 
defeated and routed North Korean army remnants to that of a new 
campaign against a fresh enemy force. 


Ground O pe rations 


On 31 October, the dwindling North Korean Forces appeared to be 
making a last desperate stand in the Unsan area. Elsewhere, they 
were sealily giving ground to advance United Nations Forces. 
However, on 1 November, elements of the 124th Chinese Communist 
(CCF) Division were identified on the front near Kot’ori, a few miles 
south of Choshin Reservoir. Within ten days, through interrogation 
of pr isoners from all Chinese units involved, elements of eleven more 
CCF divisions were identified in the forward areas. Of these, ele- 
ments of nine had taken up positions between Pakch’on and Tokch’on 
in the western sector, and CCF strength in the Kot’ori area had ex- 
panded to identified elements of three divisions. At the same time, 
United Nations aerial reconnaissance disclosed heavy troop move- 
ments near the border, in Manchuria, and into Korea. 

To date, Chinese Communist intervention has increased effective 
enemy strength by an estimated three hundred percent. By this 
action, the enemy has made it necessary to integrate advanced United 
Nations elements into a continuous front on the western and central 
sectors, for coordinated large scale offensive action. During the 
period of the United Nations Forces redeployment the Communist 
Forces were moderately aggressive, and mounted numerous small 
scale attacks at v: a points in the western and central parts of the 
front. As United Nations Forces resumed the offensive, the enemy 
displayed flexibility, and resisted stubbornly at Pakch’on, Won’ni, and 
particularly at Tokeh’on. 

In the wide ly extended east coast sector, no definite front lines exist. 
Of the three main axes of advance, the Communists interposed a 
strong defending force only on the approaches to the Choshin and 
Fusen Reservoirs. On the P’ungsan-Kapsan axis, the North Korean 
Wonsan Brigade has retreated to ‘Kaps: un under steady United Nations 
pressure. The 507 North Korean Brigade, carrying out limited de- 
laying actions, has been forced to displac e 25 miles northward from 
Kilchu.along the main east coast highway. 

In reinforcement and resupply, the enemy is relatively safe from 
United Nations air interdiction, because he can move from the border 
to the front lines during the long winter hours of darkness. 

Front lines at the end of the period ran generally from Pakch’on, 
near the west coast, eastward to Tokch’on, thene e northeast to 
Kot’ori, and Kapsan, and thence eastward to Tajin on the east coast. 

The 29th British Infantry Brigade Group arrived in Korea on 3 
November and the 2ist- Thailand Infantry Regiment arrived on 7 
November. United Nations Army combat forces in Korea now con- 
(uin units from seven nations. The differences in language, equip- 
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ment, supplies and methods of operations are being solved satisfacto- 
rily and the cooperation between forces of different nations is excellent. 

One more Republic of Korea division was activated during the 
period. 

Enemy guerrilla operations, primarily conducted by by-passed 
North Korean units, both in the immediate and deep rear areas, con- 
tinue north of the 38th Parallel. Though by no means a serious factor 
these forces are a constant menace to United Nations supply lines, 
extremely prejudicial to civil control, and require disproportionate 
numbers of United Nations troops for internal policing action. Con- 
ditions south of the 38th Parallel have improved considerably and 
the counter-guerrilla operations in that area are now being accom- 
plished entirely by Republic of Korea Forces. 

Navy O pe rations 

During the period covered by this report, units of the Thailand Navy 
joined the United Nations naval forces in Korean waters, which 
forces now are comprised of naval units of nine member nat gen 

United Nations naval forces of all types and categories, | Vy their 
constant patrol activity, continued to maintain absolute control of the 
movement of all surface craft in Korean coastal waters. 

Carrier-based naval aircraft carried out an interdiction program on 
lines of communication in northeastern Korea, attacking bridges, rail 
lines and enemy transports wherever found. During the latter 
days of the period, these aircraft shifted their attack to the interna- 
tional bridges over the Yalu, operating under strict orders not to 
violate Manchurian territory. Despite the handicaps of this restric- 
tion and of unhampered anti-aircraft fire from batteries on the Man- 
churian side of the river, the attacks of these aircraft have produced 
excellent results. 

Marine fighter bomber aircraft, carrier-based as well as shore-based, 
furnished daily close air support to units of the X Corps in their oper- 
ations in northeastern Korea. 

Naval gunfire support and bombardment activity reached the low- 
est level of the Korean campaign, due to the growing lack of military 
targets within the radius of their guns. 

Ene my mines continued to engage a large share of the attention of 
the United Nations naval forces. The smal] minesweeping flotilla, and 
associated units, devoted maximum effort to this tedious and dangerous 
task throughout the period and the results of this effort are plainly 
evident. Shipping was able to dock at berths at Wonsan Harbor on 

November. Light draft vessels were able to enter Chinnamp’o 
Harbor on 10 November. Minesweeping continues off Chinnamp’o 
and Hungnam with the prospect that both these important ports will 
be ¢ -ompletely free of mines in the near future. 

To date over eighty drifting mines have been found and destroyed 
by United Nations naval forces. A large proportion of these dr ifting 
mines were live mines, in violation of international law which requires 
that mines shall be so constructed as to automatically become harm- 
less as soon as they have broken loose from their moorings. 


Air O pe rations 
The United Nations complete supremacy in the air has been chal- 


lenged for the first time during the Korean operations by modern high 
performance type jet aircr raft. Russian- -produced MIG~—15 have been 
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engaged in combat over Korean territory since 1 November when 
United Nations planes were attacked in Sinuiju area. This period 
also has seen a marked increase in the employment of enemy conven- 
tional type aircraft against United Nations air and ground forces, 
though so far they have constituted in the main no more than a 
nuisance factor. 

Comparative losses favor the United Nations forces despite operat- 
ing factors favoring the enemy. The Communists are taking full 
advant: age of the sanctuary afforded within the areas beyond the 
Manchurian border, respected by our forces. Aircraft have been ob 
served taking off from Antung in Manchuria and proceeding to the 
attack south across the Yalu River. The interception of these planes 
between the border and the United Nations front lines is a difficult 
problem—so short a period of flight is involved. 

Combat damaged Communist planes which would certainly have 
been destroyed, had our forces been operating without restriction, 
have found refuge in Chinese Communist territory. The superiority 
of United Nations pilots has been nullified upon occasion when hard 
pressed Communist fliers have utilized the border to break off combat 
and improve their tactical position by gaining altitude or by other 
maneuver, and then have returned to combat. Thus handicapped, 
United Nations aviators cannot anticipate the capability to deny the 
area to limited Communist aerial offensives. 

Planes attacking military objectives south of the border have drawn 
antiaircraft artillery fire from guns on the Manchurian side. This 
hostile action has been conducted with impunity as a result of scrupu- 
lous efforts of United Nations forces to maintain inviolate the border. 
The Communists practice this conscienceless derision of justice and 
peace from their bases of aggression protected solely by a barrier 
imposed by the democracies’ desire to prevent expansion of the arena 
of conflict. 

Interdiction of enemy lines of communications is being vigorously 
pursued throughout the limited area remaining to the North Koreans. 
The southern ends of the bridges across the Yalu River are being 
attacked in an effort to retard the flow of Chinese Communist supplies 
and personnel, though the most important bases and reserves remain 
invulnerable within Manchuria. Command, communication and sup- 
ply centers of North Korea will be obliterated in order to offset tacti- 
cally the handicap we have imposed upon ourselves strategically by 
refraining from attack of Manchurian bases. 

A South African Air Unit has joined other United Nations air 
forces in the Far East during the period. 

Aerial supply continues to contribute materially to both ground and 
air combat operations. 

Prisoners of War 

Since my last report a new prisoner-of-war camp with two enclosures 
capable of accommodating 50,000 prisoners has been established in 
Pyongyang, Korea. Approxim: itely 22,000 prisoners are now detained 
there. The three prisoner-of-war camps with eight enclosures now 
operating in Korea will provide facilities and accommodations fo! 
200,000 prisoners. 

All camps are being rapidly developed and improved. Projects 
now in progress include winterization of tents and other housing facil- 
ities, installation of elaborate water systems and construction of addi 
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tional sanitary facilities and mess facilities. Large addtional quan- 
tities of warm winter clothing and bedding have been shipped to 
Korea for issue to prisoners of war. 


Atrocities 


In July the units of the United Nations Command were directed to 
investigate and report all war crimes atrocities uncovered by them. 
Subsequently, when it became evident that atrocities were being 
committed by the North Koreans on a large scale, it was deemed 
advisable to have in being an organization capable of continuing and 
completing investigations begun by tactical units which subsequently 
move forward. Therefore a war crimes division was established in 
the Headquarters of the Eighth United States Army, and to this 
division has been assigned operational responsibility for the investi- 
gation and apprehension of persons suspected and accused of having 
perpetrated conventional war crimes. ‘Tactical units continue to 
investigate and report atrocities as heretofore. 

It is now estimated that the number of victims of atrocities com- 
mitted by the North Koreans totals 35,000 of whom the vast majority 
were non-combatants whose only crime was that they harbored, or 
were suspected of harboring, beliefs at variance with those of the 
individuals in power in North Korea. The receipt of new reports of 
almost unbelievable atrocities continues unabated. An incident only 
recently discovered, occurred on or about 27 September when approx- 
imately 50 civilian men and women were arrested by the North Ko- 
rean authorities. Their hands and feet were tied; they were dropped 
down two wells, and large rocks were dropped on them. None 
survived this ordeal. Another incident, discovered on 2 November, 
occurred on or about 20 October, when more than 400 civilians, 
believed to have been political prisoners, were executed in the bomb 
shelter of a coal mine. Twenty persons are said to have survived this 
massacre. And, on 8 November, more than 700 bodies were found in 
another coal mine in the same vicinity. 

Civil Activities 


To assist in the problems of relief and the re-establishment of local 
and provincial governments in North Korea, civil assistance teams 
have been organized to provide the necessary guidance and assistance 
in the achievement of United Nations aims. 

In cities north of the 38th parallel where tactical conditions permit, 
local civil governments have been reestablished by the appointment 
of appropriate individuals to key positions. These temporarily ap- 
pointed officials provide necessary civil administration and function 
under the supervision and guidance of the civil assistance teams of 

the United Nations Command. 

To further implement the civil assistance program in the field of 
public health and welfare, I have recently requested recruitment from 
United Nations members of technically qualified persons to permit 
forms ition of additional public health and welfare teams for use in 
the areas of North Korea. 

The need for relief supplies and equipment in Korea continues to be 

ritical. Economic conditions have improved with the receipt of more 
‘han 300,000 metric tons of relief supplies and equipment. However, 

(ditional contributions to prevent widespread suffering are becoming 

ore necessary with the approach of the winter season. 
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The attitude of local inhabitants continues to indicate appreciation 
of the United Nations effort in Korea. Indicative of this was the 
recent spontaneous celebration by the citizens of Pusan on the oceasion 
of the 5th anniversary of the organization of the United Nations. 
Psychological Warfare 

The appearance of alien Communist soldiers in northern Korea has 
intensified the importance of leaflet operations and loudspeaker trans- 
mission to enemy forces. ‘Twelve million leaflets were air dropped to 
enemy troops during the first half of November, including 7 million 
in Korean and 5 million in Chinese. The Chinese 1 anguage leaflets 
reiterate the traditional friendship of the peoples of the United Na- 
tions for the Chinese people, and assure Chinese soldiers now in Korea 
the United Nations forces will respect the inviolability of Korea’s 
international frontiers. All leaflets convey to enemy soldiers the 
United Nations guarantee of good treatment for prisoners of war, and 
urge them voluntarily to lay down their arms. More than 115 million 
United Nations leaflets have now _ disseminated in Korea. Loud- 
speaker broadcasts, both from the air and on the ground, are proving 
effective in complementing the elbesupe of leaflets in inducing sur- 
render of enemy soldiers. United Nations broadcasts from Radio 
Seoul and Radio Pyongyang, as well as from United Nations Com- 
mand Headquarters, continue to provide the civil population of Korea 
with authentic news reporting. 

In ee 


. Large scale Chinese Communist intervention has profoundly 
alte red the cone luding phase of the Korean War. 

Advances continued in the eastern sector and forces were re- 
group ed in the western sector to contend with the new enemy of the 
U nited Nations. 

The United Nations Command now comprises army forces of 
seven nations, navy forces of nine nations, and air forces of four 
nations. 

4, Enemy aircraft are attacking United Nations forces in Korea 
from basis in Me» churia, 

Requirements continue for civilian relief supplies. 


J. Tenth Report, December 27, 1950 


I herewith submit report number ten of the United Nations Com- 
mand operations in Korea for the period 16 to 30 November, inclusive. 
Korean releases, numbers 644 through 689 and United Nations Com- 
mand communiqués, numbers 12, 13 and 14, provide detailed accounts 
of these operations. 

Introduction 


In order to more clearly present the situation facing the United 
Nations forces at this time, I present you a résumé of events that 
have transpired since September. 

By the middle of October 1950, the United Nations forces had in 
prisoner-of-war enclosures over 130,000 north Korean military per- 
sonnel and had killed or wounded over 200,000 more. Thus, the per- 
sonnel of the north Korean forces were eliminated, their equipment 
was captured or destroyed, and all but the northern borders of Korea 
was held by United Nations forces. For all practical purposes, the 
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conflict with the armed forces of the former north Korean regime 
had been terminated. 

Beginning in October 1950, Chinese Communists started moving 
into Korea and attempted to cover their moves by statements that 
it was individual volunteer participation. It is perfectly clear that 
the Chinese started moving the mass of their forces to position for 
the invasion by the middle of September. The Chinese Communist 
forces are now invading Korea and attacking United Nations forces 
in great and ever increasing strength. No pretext of minor support 
under the guiese of volunteerism or other subterfuge now has the 
slightest validity. These irrefutable facts prove that the Chinese 
Communist regime has directed an invasion of Korea and an assault 
against the United Nations forces. 

During the first half of the period there were extensive operations 
by United Nations air forces of all types in sustained attacks on 
enemy lines of communications, supphes, and troop concentrations 
in conjunction with a regrouping and re-supply of United Nations 
Army forces. On 24 November a general attack was launched by all 
available United Nations forces. The attack progresse “d satisfactorily 
for two days, at which time strong attac ks, prince ipally by C hinese 
Communist forces, required readjus tment of United Nations forces 
and resuming defensive operations. The United Nations offensive 
successfully developed and revealed the strength and intentions of 
the Chinese Communists. 

Ground Operations 

The enemy forces now opposing United Nations operations in Korea 
demonstrated considerable strategic and tactical skill during the 
period of this report. These forces, now predomin: intly Chinese Com- 
munist, surrendered very extensive areas in the east coastal sector in 
the zone of operations of the X United States Corps. United Nations 
forces were virtually unchallenged within the great quadrangle 
marked by Congjin, Hyesanjin, Choshin Reservoir, and Hungnam, 
except for strong pressure on United Nations units south and west of 
the Reservoir. The United States 7th Infantry Division met only 
moderate op position in its r ipid advance to the Manchurian border 
at Hyesanjin, and Republic of Korea forces had similar suecess ad 
vancing beyond Chongjin on the east coast. However, in the west 
sector Communist forces launched a strong offensive, producing a 
collision with the United Nations general offensive of 24 November. 

In the west sector, on a line arching northward between Kasan 
and Tokch’on the enemy displayed little interest in combat from 16 
to 25 November, inclusive. In many instances, United Nations 
units advanced several miles without contacting the enemy, and 
United Nations patrols ranging northward five to eight miles met 
only occasional resistance in the eastern part of the sector. On 26 
and 27 November, the enemy, apparently reinforced by several fresh 
Chinese Communist armies (Corps) from Manchuria, attacked all 
along the line, devoting his major effort to the United Nations Eighth 
Army right flank in the Tokch’on area. These strong, sustained 
attacks, characterized by the usual Communist infiltration and flank- 
ing tactics, forced advanced United Nations units on the United 
Nations Eighth Army left flank and center to displace ten to twelve 
miles to a main line of resistance extending between Pakch’on and 
Won-Ni. Powerful Communist thrusts north of Tokch’on forced 
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United Nations units back about twenty-five miles to the vicinity of 
Taep’yong on the Taedong river. During the intense fighting in 
these actions, the enemy suffered heavy personnel losses as a result 
maximum United Nations air, ground efforts. However, such losses 
are no longer of crucial military importance, in view of the enemy’s 
tremendous capacity for troop reinforcement from secure bases in 
Manchuria. 

The enemy opposition on the right flank of Eighth Army is now 
accepted as a major Chinese Communist force thrust which clashed 
with United Nations forces, and which involved elements of approxi- 
mately eight Chinese Communist forces divisions, while holding 
operations on the remainder of the Eighth Army position involved 
approximately six additional Chinese Communist forces divisions. 
As part of this general Chinese Communist force offensive, savage 
attacks were directed against United Nations forces in the general 
vicinity of the Choshin Reservoir with a Chinese force estimated at 
six to eight divisions. 

During the period 24 November to 1 December, the Chinese Com- 
munist forces are credited with h: aving taken over direct responsibility 
for the entire front in North Korea, except for a short line of contact 
north of Chongjin on the east coast. The Chinese Communists re- 
portedly have transferred most of the North Korean forces to Man- 
churia for restraining and re-equipping. At a the only signifi- 
cant military power now confronting United Nations Forces in Korea 
is Communist China. 

Identified and accepted Chinese Communist units are as follows: 
38th Chinese Communist Forces Army (Corps) 
112th Chinese Communist Forces Division 
113th Chinese Communist Forces Division 
114th Chinese Communist Forces Division 
39th Chinese Communist Forces Army (Corps) 
115th Chinese Communist Forces Division 
116th Chinese Communist Forces Division 
117th Chinese Communist Forces Division 
10th Chinese Communist Forces Army (Corps) 
118th Chinese Communist Forces Division 
119th Chinese Communist Forces Division 
120th Chinese Communist Forces Division 
12nd Chinese Communist Forces Army (Corps) 
124th Chinese Communist Forces Division 
125th Chinese Communist Forces Division 
126th Chinese Communist Forces Division 
50th Chinese Communist Forces Army (Corps) 
148th Chinese Communist Forces Division 
149th Chinese Communist Forces Division 
150th Chinese Communist Forces Division 
66th Chinese Communist Forces Army (Corps) 
196th Chinese Communist Forces Division 
197th Chinese Communist Forces Division 
198th Chinese Communist Forces Division 
20th Chinese Communist Forces Army (Corps) 
59th Chinese Communist Forces Division 
60th Chinese Communist Forces Division 
89th Chinese Communist Forces Division 
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This undoubtedly represents a total strength of about 200,000. 

Units other than those listed above that have been identified, re- 
ported, and tentatively accepted are the 70th Chinese Communist 
Forces Division of the 24th Chinese Communist Forces Army (Corps) 
and the 79th and 80th Chinese Communist Forces Divisions of the 27th 
Chinese Communist Forces Army (Corps). In addition is the doubt- 
ful and unaccepted presence of the 94th Chinese Communist Forces 
Division of the 32nd Chinese Communist Forces Army (Corps). 

Judging from experience of the past, it is considered that there is a 
strong possibility that both the 24th and the 27th Chinese Communist 
Forces Armies (Corps) are in the area of operations, in which case 
approximately 55,000 to 60,000 additional Chinese Communist Forces 
troops would then be added making a total of at least 250,000. 

In reviewing the build-up of C hinese Communist Forces in Man- 
churia and Korea it is necessary to go back to June and July of this 
year when the decision to move the Chinese Communist Forces 4th 
Field Army to Manchuria was apparently made and the actual rede 
ployment of those forces implemented. In view of the situation in 
Korea at the time, the ig ision to deploy one field army to this critical 
area could conceivably be supported as tactically and strategically 
sound and in the best interests of the Chinese Communists from a 
purely defensive viewpoint. However, the subsequent movement and 
employment of elements of the 3rd Chinese Communist Forces Field 
Army and possibly portions of the Ist Chinese Communist Forces Field 
Army certainly cannot be so justified. The vast quantities of person- 
nel and material now poised along the Yalu River and aggressively 
employed against United Nations Forces in Korea far exceed the most 
elaborate requirements for the establishment of a purely defensive 
structure along the Korean-Manchurian border. It is evident that 
the assembly of such an array of force could not have been effectively 
accomplished “over night.” These factors, considered with other per- 
tinent manifestations, certainly indicate that plans for the active and 
aggressive intervention in the Korean war were undoubtedly developed 

early in the summer. 

Front lines at the close of the period in the Eighth Army sector ran 
generally northeast BS the mouth of the Ch’ongch’on River to Pak- 
ch’on, east to Won-Ni, and thence southeast to Taep'yong-Ni. In the 
X United States Corps sector on the east coast, no definite front lines 
exist. Points of contact demarcate a general line north from Sach’ang 
to Hagaru and Yudam on the Choshin Reservoir, northeast to Samsu 
and thence northeast to Chongjin on the east coast. 

A Netherlands Army battalion arrived on 22 November and a 
French Army battalion arrived on 29 November. These units have 
joined the United Nations Forces in Korea which raises to nine the 
number of nations contributing Army combat forces. 

Communist guerrilla units varying from a few hundred to several 
thousand men are operating in isol: ited areas throughout the United 
Nations occupied portion of Korea. At present, nearly thirty per 
cent of the United Nations troops in Korea are emp loyed against 
them in the essential task of protecting supply lines and the more vital 
urban centers. From 1 to 21 November, for example. there were 
nearly two hundred guerrilla raids and attacks, most of which required 
the immediate attention of United Nations anti-guerrilla forces. 
These units are primarily composed of former North Korean soldiers, 
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and are led by professional leaders, many of whom have had extensive 
pre-war guerrilla experience. Guerrilla forces now total thirty thou- 
sand to thirty-five thousand in strength. There is growing evidence 
that guerrilla activities are being controlled and coordinated by the 
enemy high command and that this meance to United Nations oper- 
ations will necessitate continued anti-guerrilla measures. Of these, 
the most successful to date has been the destruction of many major 
guerrilla supply caches. 
Navy ) pe rations 

During the period of this report, United Nations naval forces of 
all types and categories despite extreme cold and considerable snow, 
continued to deny enemy surface units movement in any of the waters 
surrounding Korea. Carrier-based aircraft, also hampered by snow 
and adverse flying conditions, exerted maximum effort against military 
installations, troop concentrations, supply dumps, communications 
facilities, and especially the international bridges over the Yalu river 
over which the enemy is receiving most of his reinforcements and 
supplies. These carrier-based aircraft encountered intense and ac- 
curate aintiaircraft fire from batteries on the Manchurian side of the 
border when operating over Korean territory in the lower Yalu river 
valley. On one occasion, in the vicinity of Sinuiju, three carrier- 
based aircraft were seriously damaged by flak. In addition to anti- 
aircraft fire, carrier-based units, as well as air force units, have been 
attacked by pl ines operating from the Manchurian side of the border. 
On 18 November, carrier-based aircraft of Task Force 77 were at- 
tacked by eight to ten jet planes of Russian MIG-—15 type operating 
from bases in Manchuria. One of these planes was destroyed and 
several others damaged. They all quickly avoided combat and, 
except for the one that was destroyed, took refuge over the border in 
Manchuria. In addition to carrying out interdiction strikes, carrier- 
based planes, plus Marine shore based planes, furnished close air 
i to ground units in northeastern Korea. ; 

aval gunfire support and bombardment increased during this 
period and the United Nations naval units proved to be indispensable 
in aiding the advance of United Nations ground units north of Won- 
san toward the northeastern border. 

United Nations minesweeping units are continuing the task of 
sweeping mines from the harbors essential to our operations, a long 
and tedious process. While still a source of great danger to U nited 
Nations shipping, the menace of mines has been reduced ‘considerably. 
Channels leading to the harbors of H: aeju, Chinnamp’o, Wonsan, 
Hamhung, Sonjin, Iwon and Kojo have been swept by our mine- 
sweeping units and these ports are now open to our shipping. These 
are in addition to ports previously available to us. Thousands of 
tons of supplies are entering these ports daily for onward routing over 
short overland hauls to our United Nations units engaging the enemy 
to the north. Many drifting mines are still being sighted by our 
naval patrols both from the surface and the air. Many of these drift- 
ing mines are being destroyed and in most instances, as heretofore, 
prove to be still alive, even though they have no moorings. This 
is further evidence that the North Koreans have deliber ately violated 
international law in planting mines they do not become harmless 
when they break loose from their moorings. This mine menace, both 
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due to moored mines and drifting mines, will prove to be a source of 
great danger to the shipping of “all nations even after the cessation 
of hostilities. 

Air Operations 

Air Forces of five nations, continuing the offensive launched by the 
United States Far East Air Force in June, struck repeatedly at Com- 
munist forces and installations in the narrow band of North Korea 
controlled by the aggressor. The major part of the air effort com- 
prised sorties in direct and close support of ground forces. Other 
than during occasional periods of bad weather ground-unit com- 
manders could antic ipate early response to their calls for assistance 
by aur. 

The effectiveness of the United Nations are effort to prevent resupply 
and reinforcement of the enemies of the United Nations is seriously 
reduced by the restrictions to operations imposed by the border. 
Supply and concentration centers in the zone of action have been 
repeatedly attacked to the detriment of hostile capabilities, but the 
most suitable targets, many of them visible to our pilots flying south 
of tht Yalu river, are north of the border, and immune to our attacks. 
The effects of destruction of some of the international bridges is being 
nullified by the freezing of the river which permits crossing on the ice 
by heavy equipment at many points. 

Hostile air activity, during the period 24 November—1 December, 
inclusive, was noted on twenty-three different occasions, with an over- 
all total of at least forty-four enemy aircraft reported as being in- 
volved. It is not practical to estimate total aireraft committed by the 
enemy, as sightings on various days might include previously employed 
aircraft. Although fewer enemy jets were sighted and observations 
were less frequent than during the past three—four weeks, and, re- 
gardless of the fact that there were only three aerial engagements, 
utilization of enemy aircraft showed signs of becoming more effective. 
This was indicated by the 28 November and 1 December attacks on 
Pyongyang airfield « luring the early morning hours of darkness. The 
first of these attacks de imaged six United Nations aircraft and killed 
one person, damage resulting from the second has not vet been re- 
ported. On 26 November, on the same general vicinity, enemy air- 
craft accomplished four propaganda leaflet drops. Two unidentified 
t-engine aircraft were observed on 28 November and one unidentified 
twin-engine aireraft, and possibly another, were observed on 26 Novem- 
ber. Probable reconnaissance of front line areas by enemy aircraft 
was indicated by the greater number of friendly ground unit observa- 
tions, eS 

The enemy aircraft could appear in much greater numbers and 
become increasingly aggressive. Should this occur, and in the strength 
believed available to the Chinese Communist air forces, it is believed 
that the enemy air force would be capable of : 

(1) Diverting a considerable portion of the United Nations air 
effort from the direct support of ground action ; 

(2) Hindering the United Nations air lift in Korea; 

(3) Striking United Nations vessels and installations in Korea: and 

(4) Possible effective support of enemy ground action. 

The readily accessible sanctuary in Manchuria has provided the 
enemy with an advantage that is almost impossible for our airmen to 
overcome despite our superiority in other respects. 
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A significant development in the United Nations air operations has 
been the increased number of attacks mounted at night against the 
enemy whose major movements are attempted under cover of 
darkness. 

Air resupply continues its important contribution to our operations. 
Prisoners of War 

No large numbers of Communist prisoners were taken during the 
period of this report; the Eighth Army captured no north Korean 
prisoners on their front from 20 to 28 November. The total captured 
to date numbers in excess of 140,000, of which 275 are Chinese. 

All enemy prisoners of war of Chinese nationality were being de- 
tained in separate compounds segregated from Korean prisoners of 
war, in accordance with the provisions of article 22 of the Geneva 
Convention relative to the treatment of prisoners of war of August 12 
1949, 

During the last half of the period covered by this report about sixty 
United States prisoners of war, nearly all of whom were wounded, 
were returned to the United Nations control by the Chinese Commu- 
nists. ‘These recovered United States prisoners have all been evacuated 
through medical channels and are now being cared for in United 
States medical facilities located in Japan. 

It is interesting to note that more than 6,000 north Korean prisoners 
of war are being given hospital facilities staffed and operated by 
United Nations personnel. 

Atror ities 

The investigation of reported war crimes continues on an increased 
scope as a result of improved conditions in those areas of Korea which 
have been liberated from Communist control. No reports of any 
atrocities have been received from the areas recently taken by United 
Nation troops. Reports from the very small number of wounded 
United Nations troops recently rel leased by the Chinese Communists 
of humane treatment is in marked contrast with all other reports in 
this regard received since the beginning of hostilities. Too few have 
been released to draw any valid cone lusions as to whether the actions 
taken and publicly announced by the United Nations Command to 
insure the punishment of war criminals have convinced the enemy of 
the necessity that all prisoners of war and non-combatants receive the 
humane treatment required under international law and demanded 
by modern civilization. 

Civil Activitic 8 

Overall contributions of civilian relief supplies from United 
tions member nations now total approximately sixteen million dollars. 
These include food, clothing, medical and disease prevention supplies, 
fuel and miscellaneous items. 

The advent of cold weather has made the clothing problem acute. 
Urgent need exists for additional quantities of blankets and clothing. 
Although medical and hospital supplies including sanitary materials 
are arriving in increased quantities a serious shortage of these items 
still exists due to the looting and destruction by the Communist forces 
in their withdrawal to the north, 

Increasing quantities of rice, barley and flour received through 
United Nations sources have greatly improved the food situation in 
urban areas where the situation was acute. Conditions were partic 
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ularly critical in the city of Seoul but regular free rations from Novem- 
ber 8 to 15 e: vused the price of rice to fall from 8 000 won to 3,700 won 
per small mal (13.6 pounds). The rice price in June was 2,000 won 
per small mal. The government expects to collect 700,000 metric 
tons of rice from the current harvest. However, lack of transporta- 
tion facilities from the rural to the urban areas may still present 
feeding problems in the larger cities. As rapidly as conditions permit 
rice-polishing mills are being put in operation with two such mills in 
the Hungnam-Hamhung area being placed in operation during this 
period. 

Where possible, immunization programs have continued among the 
civilian population. The existing situation does not permit accurate 
disease reporting. However, there has been no indication of a serious 
outbreak of any communics able disease in either north or south Korea. 

As rapidly as conditions permit local and provincial governments 
are being re-established throughout the areas in north Korea. Govern- 
ment officials are temporarily appointed and operate under the super- 
vision of civil assistance officers of the United Nations Command. 

Construction has been in the minimum due to scarcity of materials, 
transportation and equipment. Public buildings and hospitals are 
undergoing minor repair. Railroads and bridges have been recon- 
structed to the degree necessary for movement of military supplies 
and troops. An effort is being made to rehabilitize the fishing in- 
dustry. Boats are being repaired and quantities of diesel fuel have 
been provided. 

I would like to reiterate my previous statements that the contribu- 
tions of member nations of the United Nations in pe srsonnel, supplies 
and matériel are contributing materially to the achievement of the 
United Nations objective in Korea and that continued assistance to 
the war torn country will do much to alleviate the suffering that exists. 


Psyc hological Warfare 


Intensive efforts are being made to inform soldiers, both Korean and 
Chinese Communists, of the truth about the Korean conflict and to 
persuade them to cease resistance. During the latter half of Novem- 
ber, 20,000,000 leaflets and numerous loudspeaker broadcasts, both 
from the ground and from the air, were employed for this purpose, 
usIng messages in Korean and in Chinese. Messages reiterate the 
objectives of the United Nations in Korea, and the assurance that 
the United Nations forces will respect the Sino-Korean frontier. 
They inform the enemy soldier of the liberation of most of Korea, and 
point out to him that further resistance serves no effective purpose 
except to obstruct the efforts of the Korean People to achieve inde- 
pendence and unity. More than 136,000,000 leaflets have now been 
disseminated in Korea. Similar information is being communicated 
to the civil population by radio broadcasts from Seoul and Pyongyang, 
is well as from United Nations Command Headquarters. 


In Conclusion 


United Nations land and carrier-based aircraft have attacked unre- 
mittingly and successfully targets in the limited battle area, but the 
denial to United Nations air of access to the most suitable and i impor- 


tant targets north of the privileged border has precluded success in 
isolation of the battlefield. 
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Complete organized Chinese Communist units totaling over five iS dre’ 
Chinese Communist Forces Armies with a strength of approximately Ml posi 
250,000 have already crossed into north Korea and attacked United ‘ tot 
Nations forces. : the 

At the closing of the period United Nations ground units were on B was 
the defensive. ; troe 

Hostile aircraft continue to attack United Nations forces from the < Has 
sanctuary of bases in Manchuria. ‘ A 

United Nations naval minesweeping forces have opened the ma- 3 Dec 
jority of the large ports in north Korea for United Nations shipping. e Inf 

4 to t 
kK. Eleventh report, January 31, 1951 . Ste 
a flan 

I submit herewith report number eleven of the United Nations Com- Hy mai 
mand operations in Korea for the period 1-15 December, inclusive. a! the 
Korean releases 690 through 737 provide detailed accounts of these ES reli 
operations. a to1 
Ground O perations um 

In the face of Chinese Communist participation detected early in ns 
November, it was imperative to discover the enemy’s tactical and pe 
strategic intentions without delay. As a reaction to the United Na- fa 
tions Eighth Army advance of 24 November, the Chinese Commu- a 
nist Forces were forced prematurely to launch a large-scale offensive 
which was clear proof of their mounting tactical readiness and full : 1 
decision for the North Korean offensive operations. No North Ko- fro 
rean Forces were employed in the massive enemy attack: it was an ae 
exclusive Chinese Communist operation. , Sen 

The Eighth Army right flank position held by the II ROK Corps pe 
was penetrated resulting in an untenable tactical disposition for other ors 
units of the Eighth Army. Withdrawal was forced upon the Eighth rr : 
Army by the overwhelming superiority of enemy nein, oe moving in hel 
a position to strike it in the rear in the direction of Pyongyang. 4 0 
Eighth Army conducted deliberate planned withdrawals with un- FA a 
broken cohesion, displaying skill by the field commanders and much & K 
gallantry by all forces concerned. i a 

The X Corps was operating out of the east coast ports of Wonsan a = 
and Hamhung in an attack to the border. Its units were deployed on 2 rs 
four lines of attack, the advance of the I ROK Corps along the north- ES - 
eastern coast which had passed Chongjin over 200 miles from the e Me f 
base and less than 60 miles from the border at its eastern extremity, a N, 
the northern advance of the 7th Infantry Division which had reached FS ‘ . 
the border at Hyesanjin, the northwesterly advance of the 1st Marine S Fe 
Division which had passed Yudam-ni on the western side of the PE Tu 
Choshin Reservoir, and the westerly advance of the 3d Infantry E | 
Division out of Wonsan. a “es 

The massive extent of the Chinese Communist attack forced the 4 Ri 
withdrawal of the X Corps. From three of its four lines of advance H 
this was effected without serious interference by the enemy. On the m8 
4th, however, a major enemy drive impinged against the troops in the a 
Choshin Reservoir area, i 

Whilst the Ist Marines with one battalion at Sindong-ni, one at No 
Koto-ri and one with the 1st Marine Division Headquarters at , 
Hagaru-ri at the south end of the Choshin Reservoir, kept the supply 4 col 
road and route of withdrawal open, the 5th and 7th Marines with- i su 
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drew under heavy and continuous enemy pressure from their advanced 
position at Yudam-ni to the division base at Hagaru-ri, eleve n miles 
to the south. Meanwhile, a task force consisting of two battalions of 
the 7th Infantry Division operating on the eastern side of the reservoir 
was attacked by an overwhelming number of Chinese Communist 
troops and withdraw across the frozen reservoir to join the Marines at 
Hagaru-ri. 

All elements to the northward having closed at Hagaru-ri on 4 
December, the Marine Division and attached elements of the 7th 
Infantry Division on the morning of 6 December resumed the attack 
to the southward. The enemy attempted to block the withdrawal 
route and brought pressure upon the column from the rear and both 
flanks. ‘The column on 7 December reached the battalion holding the 
main supply route at Koto-ri. Meanwhile, a special task force from 
the 8d Infantry Division had moved north to Sudong-ni where it 
relieved the Ist Battalion, Ist Marines, which, in turn, attacked north 
to reopen the road to Koto-ri. On 9 December the head of the col- 
umn effected a juncture with this battalion. The following day the 
leading elements of the column debouched from the mountains onto 
the coastal plain and entered the Corps defensive position. By night- 
fall 11 December, all elements had been withdrawn to that position 
and the concentration of the Corps was complete. 

In this epic action, the Marine Division and attached elements of 
the 7th Infantry Division marched and fought over 60 miles in bitter 
cold along a narrow tortuous ice-covered road against opposition of 
from six to eight Chinese Communist force divisions which suffered 
staggering losses. Success was due in no small part to the unprece- 
dented extent and effectiveness of air support. The basic element. 
however, was the high quality of soldierly courage displayed by the 
personnel of the ground units who maintained their integrity in the 
face of continuous attacks by numerically superior forces, consistently 
held their positions until their wounded had been evacuated and dog- 
gedly refused to abandon supplies and equipment to the enemy. 

Under cover of the Chinese Communist force operations, North 
Korean units were known to be reorganizing and reequipping, in some 
instances within the sanctuary of C hinese territory, and are in a posi- 
tion to augment the total Chinese Communist forces. These recon- 
stituted North Korean forces are formed into a number of corps, four 
of which have been identified and others are suspected. A Greek 
infantry battalion arrived on 9 December and has joined the United 
Nations Forces in Korea. The following ten nations are now 
represented by army combat forces in Korea: Australia, Greece, 
France, Republic of Korea, Netherlands, Philippines, Thailand, 
Turkey, United Kingdom and United States. 

At the close of the | period front lines in the Eighth Army sector ran 
generally from Tosong-ni near the west coast, north along the Yesong 
River to Kumchon, ‘thence, northeast_ to Subyon-ni, ‘southeast. to 
Hongchon and Kapyong, northeast to Chichon-ni, and thence south- 
east to Naepyong-ni. Front lines in the X Corps sector followed an 
are of fifteen miles radius centered on Hamhung. 


Naval Operations 


During the period of this report, United Nations Naval Forces 
continued to deny enemy surface units movement in any of the waters 
surrounding Korea. In the early part of this period naval air and 
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ee 
surface units supported Republic of Korea troops in their withdrawal a EK 
from the Chong)in area to the Songjin area. oF Ma 
Surface units provided fire support covering the withdrawal of . as 
United Nations Forces from the cae area, a withdrawal which N 
was accomplished with no loss of either personnel or equipment. effe 
One naval amphibious group operated on the west coast and one . Pri. 
group on the east coast of Korea. These groups were invaluable in ; T 
conducting the relocation of units and their operations were con- | Chi 
ducted with outstanding efficiency in performing moves with no loss pris 
of men or equipment. — nes 
Naval and Marine air units, both carrier and shore-based, provided s 
close air support for troops throughout the area of northeast Korea. Cw 
The epic of the period was the close naval and marine air support Ss 
furnished the Ist Marine Division and elements of the United States nec 
7th Infantry Division in the Yudam-ni-Hagaru-ri—Koto-ri area. gra 
This support, which pinned down enemy forces and decimated those ina 
that exposed themselves, helped mightily in the successful withdrawal T 
action. hav 
On 5 December all United Nations personnel in the port of Chin- Nat 
nampo were withdrawn by sea. A total of 6,700 personnel were visi 
involved. Military facilities were destroyed by gunfire following refi 
this withdrawal. During this period drifting mines were frequently It i 
sighted and destroyed on the high seas. The hazard of these mines req 
is particularly acute on the east coast. Minesweeping was continued T 
in the Hungnam port area in order to improve the channel and make this 
use of the port possible both day and night and in all types of weather. clot 
Air O pe rations ohe 
United Nations Air Forces threw the bulk of their effort into close ? y 
support of ground forces cutting their way through overwhelming the 
number of Chinese Communists. The toll of the enemy taken by idee 


United Nations aircraft contributed in large measure to the successful pro 
move of our forces from the Choshin Reservoir to the Hamhung are: oi 
despite the tremendous odds against them. Air support provided 


by United States Marine Air Force and Naval Aircraft in this be- on 
leaguered area, described as magnificent by the ground forces com- C 
manders, represented one of the greatest concentrations of tactical ‘iis 
air operations in history. — oak 

One outstanding operation was the evacuation of wounded from the ton: 
reservoir area prior to the successful withdrawal by the United States by | 
First Marine Division and elements of the 7th United States Division. _ 
The United States Far East Air Forces assisted by United States the 


Marine and Royal Hellenic Air Force planes lifted the sick and $6 
wounded from a small improvised air strip at the southern tip of Un 


Choshin Reservoir. ley runways, icing conditions in the air, and the the 
mountains closely rimming the landing area as well as hostile action slit 
failed to prevent success of this operation. ey 
The drive out of the mountains was further assisted by daily air _ 
drop of supplies of varying types from rations to bridge sections. Psy 
In Eighth Army area also tactical aircraft proved to be an effective \ 
weapon as enemy road blocks were eliminated and enemy concentra- tro 
tions of troops and supplies were repeatedly attacked, permitting alm 
ready disengagement and withdrawal of United Nations Forces. cast 


Un 
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Enemy air activity has increased but still remains indecisive. The 
Manchurian border continues to provide haven for hostile aircraft 
as well as for his largest concentrations of anti-aircraft artillery. 

Night air operations to inhibit enemy movements are increasingly 
effective. 

Prisoners of War 

To date United Nations Forces have captured in excess of 145,000 
Chinese and North Korean Communists. Since their capture these 
prisoners have been properly clothed, adequately fed, and given 
needed medical care. 

Civil Activities 

Since my last report military operations in Korea have made it 
necessary that certain revisions be made in the civil assistance pro- 
gram. Plans and requirements are continually being revised and 
made current in light of the changing conditions and factors involved. 

Thousands of refugees from C ommunist oppression in North Korea 
have been streaming southward seeking the haven of United 
Nations protection, Emphasis at present is being placed on pro- 
visions of supplies for direct relief to alleviate suffering among these 
refugees made homeless as a result of the current military situation. 
It is estimated that upward of a million refugees will eventually 
require welfare assistance if they are to survive this winter. 

The direct relief program faced by the United Nations Command at 
this time is a most difficult one. A great need exists for blankets, 
clothing, flannelette, food, medical supplies, etc. Member nations are 
urged to contribute relief supplies to alleviate the suffering and hard- 
ships of the war-ravaged peoples of Korea. 

At the time of the destruction of the North Korean 1 -eoples Army 
the civil assistance program was showing most tangible results; for 
example, local governments had been re-estab lished in most of the 
provinces and countries under the control of the United Nations 
Forces ; schools, churches and hospitals were in operat ion: surveys had 
been conducted and plans had been instituted to revitalize the economy 
in the areas under United Nations control. 

Contributions of relief supplies by United Nations members be- 
tween 25 June 1950 and 6 December 1950 have now reached an 
estimated dollar value of over $16 million. The largest item of 61,000 
ae of rice w ie an estimated value of over $7 million was contributed 

Thailand, Nationalist China and the Philippines. 

"ht is heartening to note the loyalty, cooperation and willingness of 
the peoples in the areas under United Nations control. Such unsolic- 
ited attitude is indicative of popular desire to achieve the aims of the 
United Nations in the establishment of a united, free Korea. I feel 
that the civil assistance program has contributed materially by exem- 
plifying, to the peoples of the world in general and the people of Korea 
in particular, the policies and aims of the United Nations. 


Ps ychologic al Warfare 


Millions of leaflets are being air-dropped regularly over Chinese 
troop concentrations in Korea to inform these forces of United Nations 
ums in Korea. Chinese-language leaflets and loudspeaker broad- 
casts in the principal Chinese dialects are being used to reiterate 
United Nations friendship for the Chinese people. More than 150 
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million leaflets have been distributed in Korea. Simultaneously, 
United Nations radio broadcasts are informing the Korean people of 
the hostile acts by which alien Communist forces continue to frustrate 
their historic struggle for freedom and unity. 


( OV lusions 


Objective appraisal of events bearing upon the United Nations 
military effort in Korea is essential if future plans and operations are 
to be in consonance with reality. The full import of the changed 
situation became evident during the period covered by this report, 
wherein interrogation of newly captured Chinese Communist pisoners 
of war has revealed both the extent of the participation of this new 
enemy and his basic intentions. There is thus left no doubt that it 
has long been the plan of the Chinese Communist authorities to com- 
mit so much of their war resources in manpower and matériel as 
necessary to insure destruction of the United Nations Command and 
prevent the United Nations from bringing order and unification to 
all of Korea. Our general attack of 24 November threw the surrep- 
titious Chinese Communist buildup operations off balance and pre- 
maturely exposed the decision of the Chinese Communist authorities 
to intervene—a decision not openly announced nor previously brought 
to light through political intelligence, 

The open intervention of Communist China and the employment 
of its vast war resources against the relatively small United Nations 
Command forced us to withdraw from our offensive operations de- 
signed to destroy remaining North Korean opposition to the objec- 
tives of the United Nations and to assume a posture of defense. This 
has been accomplished in complete order with all units intact and 
losses well within normal limits of combat experience. 

Communist centers of the world have sought to propagandize the 
thought that our tactical operations initiated on 24 November re- 
sulted in the United Nations Command being completely shattered. 
They have sought to create the illusion of m: ior tactical disaster—to 
point to the Chinese Communist intervention in the Korean conflict 
as solely responsive to our own tactical decisions and movements. 
All of this is pure nonsense. The United Nations Command is in 
excellent shape with high morale, conspicuous self-confidence and 
marked battle efficiency. It is in no sense a defeated command. The 
entry of Communist China into the Korean conflict—a risk inherent 
in our Korean operations from their very inception—was responsive 
alone to decisions long determined upon and given effect by the 
destruction of the North Korean satellite forces. The principal 
factor underlying the existing situation—that the United Nations 
Command now is opposed by the combined war resources of Commu- 
nist China—has become somewhat obscured by this rash of propa 

ganda tending to cloud the real issue. 

The United Nations Command due to intervening circumstances. 
quite be hee its power to control, was unable to complete the execu- 


tion of its prescribed mission. It is within its present capabilities, 


ioamuaie to continue to inflict staggering losses upon this new enemy 
power and to cause an enormous and progressive attrition to the 
Chinese Communist forces in Korea. 
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L. Twelfth report, February 23, 1951 


I herewith submit Report No. 12 of the United Nations Command 
operations in Korea for period 16 through 31 December inclusive. 
Korean releases Nos. 732 through 775 provide detailed accounts of 
these ope ‘rations. 

Combined operations. Apart from the continuation of our Naval 
blockade and unremitting air interdiction of enemy troop and supply 
concentrations in North Korea. the period from 16 to 31 December 
was consumed by the United Nations Command with the re adjust- 
ment of our eround positions along the Kaesong- Yongyong r-Hwa- 

chon-P uypyongni defense line made necessary by the entry of Com- 
munist China into the war and by the enemy in build-up operations 
preparatory to offensive action aimed at the conquest of all of Kores 
These tactical readjustments have been conducted with great skill 
by local commanders and unparalleled coordination among the sev- 
eral areas. My communique No. 15 of 26 December public ly report- 
ing on these operations is repeated here for the record of the United 
Nations Command: 

“This amphibious movement of the 10 Corps from the Hungnam 
sector to a juncture with the 8th Army has been successfully com- 
pleted with but hght casualties and no matériel loss. This operation 
has been conducted with great skill and coordination by Army, Navy, 
and Air Commi inders concerned and exemplary courage and marked 
efliciency have characterized the conduct of all personnel. It has 
completed the re adjus tment of our positions made necessary by the 
entry of Communist China into the war. The real text [test | of the 
United Nations C omm: md was when it was suddenly and without the 
customary notice of belligerency confronted by this new power in over- 
whaldtac force and yet survived without marked diminution of its 
strength and resources or loss of its fluidity of movement and man- 
euver. This it has done and has come through well. 

“With the successful close of this phase of our operations, I believe 
it pertinent to review briefly the military events of the recent past. 
In the latter days of October our forces were advancing from the south 
and northeast in columns of pursuit to destroy the North Korea 
emnants and complete the prescribed mission of restoring order 
and unification to all of Korea. The end of the campaign was clearly 

n sight. when some of our units met with surprise assault by Chinese 
Communist elements of unknown organization and strength. In the 
face of this new force the Eighth Army was withdrawn to a closely 
integrated front, to there await the logistical build-up which would 
sees resumption of our advance in attack formation. Meanwhile, 

ry effort was made to assess enemy strength and intentions in light 
of tiie new reinforcement repeatedly and publicly declared by Chinese 
Communist authorities to be only on an individual volunteer basis. 
Political intelligence failed to penetrate the iron curtain and provided 
o substantial information of intent. Field intelligence was handi- 

ipped by the severest limitations. Aerial reconnaissance. beyond 
the border, which was the normal source of field intelligence. was for- 

(den. Avenues of advance from border sanctuary to battle area, 
nly a night’s march, provided maximum natural concealment. No 
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intelligence service in the world could have surmounted such handi- 
caps to determine to any substantial degree enemy strength, movements 
and intentions. This left ground reconnaissance in force as the 
proper, indeed the sole, expedient. Not until 24 November did our 
logistical position permit resumption of forward operations. We 
hoped that the Army would be opposed by no more than token Chinese 
force to support previous commitments but short of a full Chinese com- 
mitment to major operations. 

“Political reassurances that the United Nations Command would not 
violate the international border were universally believed to have 
failed to convince the Chinese authorities. The free world wanted 
the integrity of our purpose fully understood and accordingly re- 
newed assurances were publicly given by me as military commander 
upon the resumption of our advance that the Eighth Army would be 
returned to its home station in Japan just as soon as the Korean bor- 
der area had been cleared of hostile elements. This but expressed 
our hopes—indeed the hopes of all men of good will—through re 
emphasis of our military objectives. U nfortunately in some quar- 
ters it has been otherwise interpreted and my intent misrepresented. 
Our advance was the final test of Chinese intentions. Events sub- 
sequently have had the slightest influence upon the momentous deci- 
sion underlying Red China’s commitment of her forces to war. 

“The Eighth Army and affiliated United Nations units met power 
ful enemy resistance along the entire line—resistance which unmasked 
the fiction of ‘volunteer’ participation and disclosed the massive de 
ployment of the Fourth Chinese Field Army, an important segment 
of the entire Chinese Communist military strength, in a formation of 
9 corps abreast in columns of divisions to an aggregate of 27 divisions, 
with elements of the Third Field Army discovered in initial deploy 
ment immediately to the rear. Despite their initial valiant resistance. 
some of the ROK (Republic of Korea) forces were overwhelmed by 
this massive array. ‘This exposed the Eighth Army’s right flank and 
required its withdrawal. These withdrawal operations, made in a 
cordance with plans previously prepared against any such eventuality, 
were skillfully conducted without loss of cohesion and with all uni 
remaining intact. The gallant Second Infantry Division and the 
equally gallant Turkish Brigade being directly exposed by the ga) 
torn through ROK forces took the heaviest attendant pressure, but 
the enemy, caught off balance in the midst of build-up operations, ha 
not yet developed the strength to enable exploitation of the break 
through which would have imperiled the Eighth Army. Fortunat 
presence of the 10 Corps on the enemy’s flank forced him to divide h 
forces and thus further weaken his offensive capabilities achieved at 
that time of his build-up operations against the Eighth Army. 

“Tn its broad implications I consider that these operations, initiated 
on 24 November and carried through to this redeployment, ha\ 
served a very significant purpose—possibly in general result the mo 

significant and fortunate of any conducted during the course of | 
Koreart campaign. The might of a major military nation was su 
denly and without warning thrown against this relatively sma 
United Nations Command but without attaining a decision. Due | 
intervening circumstances beyond our power to ¢ control or even to d 
tect we did not achieve the United Nations objective. But at a ca: 
ualty cost less than that experienced in a comparable period 
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defensive fighting on the Pusan perimeter, we exposed before too late 
secret politics al and militar y decisions of enormous scope and threw off 
balance enemy military preparations aimed at surreptitiously mass- 
ing the power capable of destroying our forces with one mighty ex- 
tended blow. 

“No command ever fought more gallantly. or efficiently under un- 
paralleled conditions of restraint and handic ap, and no command 
could have acquitted itself to better advantage under prescribed mis 
sions and delimitations involving unprec edented risk and jeopardy.” 

Possibly of greatest political significance throughout these tactical 
displacement operations has been the avidity with which North Ko- 
rean citizens have sought sanctuary behind the United Nations lines. 
There is little doubt but that given the opportunity practically the 
entire North Korean population would have migrated south in search 
of such sanctuary. Without the slightest hesitancy they have made 
clear their complete aversion to Communist rule and their fervent 
desire at whatever hazard for refuge within the protection of the 
United Nations. They welcomed our forces as liberators when we 
went in and sought to withdraw with us when we withdrew. His- 
torically, this exemplifies the popular dread of Communist tyranny— 
the reason such rule may only survive in a totalitarian police state. 


M. Thirteenth report, February 23, 1951 


[ herewith submit report number 15 of the United Nations Com- 
mand Operations in Korea for the period 1-15 January, inclusive. 
Korean releases numbers 776 through 801 provide detailed accounts 
of these operat ions. 

Following a series of probing attacks against United Nations Forces 
deployed along the 38th parallel, the enemy, on 1 January, initiated 
a general offensive, directing his main effort due South toward Seoul 
and Kapyong in the West, and toward Yonju in the center. Employ- 
ing his main force of 20 Chinese Communist infantry divisions, the 
enemy delivered heavy attacks against United Nations Forces to the 
North and Northeast of Seoul, and achieved deep penetrations of ten 
to twelve miles, which, in conjunction with similar suecesses by the 
enveloping force in the Chunchon area, forces a general United Nations 
withdrawal. By 4 January the enemy had occupied Seoul, and the 
United Nations Forces had displaced to a line South of the Han River. 
However, continued ene my success in the Wonju salient made this 
position untenable. On 7 January new United Nations defensive 
positions were established along a line extending from Pyongtaek 
Northeast to Wonju. Thereafter, the enemy maintained only light 
patrol contact, and began deploying his assault forces along a parallel 
line about ten miles to the North through Osan and Yoju. 

An enemy force of eleven North Korean divisions and elements of an 
unidentified Chinese Communist corps undertook the main effort down 
the center of the peninsula, driving along and to the East of the 
Chunchon-Wonju- ( ‘hechon axis, which constitutes the principal North- 
South line of communications in this area. Taking ideas of su- 
perior numbers, strong guerrilla forces, and difficult terrain, the enemy 
as maintained a deep twenty to thirty mile penetration of the thinly 
held United Nations Ade East of the Chunc ci. Chechon axis. This 
penetration has enabled the enemy forces to drive repeatedly against 
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the right flank of the main body of United Nations forces deployed to 
meet the large Communist Forces concentrated to the West, and to 
impede the withdrawal of United Nations units to Wonju by assum- 
ing blocking positions in their immediate rear. From 8 January the 
enemy has made strong efforts to drive United Nations Forces out of 
Wonju area, but has met stubborn resistance in the form of United 
Nations counterattacks and has suffered extremely high casualties. 

‘The enemy has been relatively inactive in the East coastal sector, but 
Communist guerilla forces have been very active South of Yongwol, 
and particularly around Tanyang, a principal rail and road communi- 
cations junction about twenty miles to the South. The 8,000-odd 
guerrilla troops in this general area are apparently working in close 
coordination with enemy troops on the front, and presently constitute 
the most formidable element of the enemy guerrilla forces, which now 
total not less than 25,000. 

Front lines at the close of the period ran generally from the West 
coast at Pyongtaek Northeast to Wonju, Southeast to Chechon, East to 
Yongwol, Northeast to Chongson, and thence to Samchock on the East 
coast. 

United Nations Naval Forces, by means of constant patrol and daily 
zerial reconnaissance operations, continued to deny movement of enemy 
surface units or shipping in any of the waters surrounding Korea. 
Surface vessels executed gunfire missions in close support of troops and 
inshore bombardments. Ships operating in the Yalu Gulf area were 
hampered by thick, broken ice. 

United Nations Ground Forces have been provided intensive and 
uninterrupted close air support. Completing 200 consecutive days 
of operations, and their 100,000 sorties, air units of the United States 
Far East Forces, in conjunction with Naval and United States Marine 
air elements, the Union of South Africa, Australia, Greece, and the 
Republic of Korea, mounted the heaviest attacks of the Korean con- 
flict during this period. Troops, tanks, and artillery were the pri- 
mary targets of aircraft on close support, armed reconnaissance, and 
North intruder missions. North of the battle area, communications 
targets and airfields continued under attack. 

There has been a small increase in the number of ground attacks 
made by hostile planes, though air battle between the two forces are 
fewer than in other recent periods. Cargo aircraft continue their 
valuable support in resupply, evacuation, and in occasional small- 
scale air-drop operations. 

Since the submission of my last report, the problem of handling 
refugees who have sought sanctuary within the area controlled by the 
United Nations Forces has increased daily. It is estimated that up- 
ward of a million refugees have migrated Southward seeking protee- 
tion within the area now under the control of the United Nations 
Forces. These refugees fill the roads and impede and delay the move- 
ment of United Nations troops and supplies. Enemy agents are able 
to enter our lines disguised as refugees. In addition, enemy troops 
can approach our positions concealed in these masses of refugees, im- 
mune from air attack. Shelter, food and clothing continue to be the 
most critical supply items in alleviating the suffering of refugees in 
Korea. The limited shelter available is definitely in: adequi: ite to pro- 
vide minimum housing requirements to the refugees within that area 
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Every effort is being made by the United Nations Command, within 
the limits of the tactical situation, to alleviate suffering and prevent 
disease and unrest among refugees and the local population. 

It is interesting to note that there has been no outbreak of communi- 
cable diseases of epidemic proportions in the areas under the control 
of the United Nations Forces. The contributions by member nations 
of food, medicine and clothing, et cetera, have been of immeasurable 
assistance in the control of disease and providing relief to the people 
of Korea. 

Civilian relief requirements continue to change day by day and are 
being continuously reviewed and re-evaluated. This information is 
being forwarded through established channels in order that supplies 
required may be secured and given timely distribution in Korea to 
alleviate the suffering of the indigenous population of that war- 

ravaged country. 

Daily air drops of United Nations leaflets are being made over 
enemy troop concentrations, both Chinese and North Korean. More 
than 184 million leaflets have now been disseminated in Korea. Loud- 
speaker broadcasts and leaflets are being used to control the movement 
of civilian refugees fleeing from Communist terror. Radio broad- 
casts, both from United Nations Command Headquarters in Japan 
and Korea, are bringing the Korean people on both sides of the fight- 
ing lines an accurate daily report of events, with reassurance of con- 
tinuing United Nations determination to work for the establishment 
of a free and united Korea. 

In order to avoid the premature publication of any information 
which might be helpful to the enemy, censorship has been established 
in Korea. 

As United Nations Forces withdraw, Communist forces extend their 
supply lines farther and farther to the South, thereby increasing the 
difficulties of supplying their forces as these lines are under repeated 
air attack. 

The most significant event during the period was the enemy's carry- 
ing his attack below the 38th parallel. 


N. Fourteenth report, February 23, 1951 


I herewith submit report number 14 0f the United Nations Command 
Operations in Korea for the period 16-31 January, inclusive. 

Having been unable to continue his general offensive, the enemy dur- 
ing the period of this report has been, in the main, on the defensive. 
Aggressive United Nations reconnaissance in force on the western part 
of the front during the period 16-31 January met only light to moder 
ate resistance as far north as Suwon and Kumyangj: ng, and indicated 
that the enemy has apparently abandoned Ichon. At the same time, 
air sightings and other reports indicated numerous small scale dis- 
placements on enemy forces northward in the area south of the Han 
River. The pattern of enemy resistance became slightly more uniform 
by 29 January as the United Nations offensive advanced to a general 
line three to five miles north of Suwon, Kumyangjang, and Ichon. 

North Korean forces continued to defend stubbornly in the Wonju 
area until 24 January; however, United Nations patrols advanced ten 
miles northward into Hoengsong and, by 28 January, the enemy had 
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withdrawn to positions about three miles north of that town. North 
Korean forces also offered only moderate resistance in the east coast 
sector, as United Nations forces advanced eight to ten miles in the 
Yongwol and Samchok are: 

In the deep re-entrant on the Yongwol-Adong-Uisong axis, the 
north Korean troops withdrew from positions to which they had ear- 
lier infiltrated, leaving about one Division in the mountainous area 
east of Tanyang, and another astride the road between Andong and 
Yongju. These two divisions, materially augmented a force of about 
5,000 guerrillas who were operating in the area east of Uisong. These 
two enemy regular units and the guerrilla forces were relatively 
active throughout the period, but broke contact and dispersed when- 
ever they met superior United Nations forces. The guerrilla ele- 
ments south and east of Uisong, on one occasion, extended their acti- 
vities to the Yongdok area on the east coast, and some elements dis- 
placed southward into the Pohyan-San Mountain area, about 20 miles 
northwest to Pohang. 

Front lines ran generally eastward from Suwon, near the west coast, 
to Yoju, thence northeast to Hoengsong, southeast to Yongwol, and 
northeast to Nakpong on the east coast. 

Constant patrol and daily reconnaissance operations by United 
Nations Naval forces continued to deny Korean waters to enemy war- 
shipsand shipping. Surface units provided gunfire support to United 
Nations ground force units along the east coast of Korea and in the 
Inchon area. Check minesweeping operations were continued along 
the Korean east coast, particularly in those areas in which gunfire 
support ships operated. The sighting and destruction of drifting 
mines continued to be commonplace during this period. United Na- 
tions Naval forces continue to cover and protect the constant stream 
of shipping employed in moving personnel and material to United 
Nations forces in Korea. 

United Nations aircraft continued highly effective operations 
against the ground elements of the Chinese Communist and north 
Korean forces. On days of favorable flying weather, a toll of thou- 

sands of casualties has been inflicted upon the enemy. The limited 
objective attacks and reconnaissances in strength of ‘United Nations 
ground forces have served to flush into the open the concealed enemy, 
who has then been subjected to paralyzing attacks from the air. The 
smooth coordinations in these efforts between United Nations ground 
and air elements has been noteworthy. 

Numerous aerial engagements have taken place in the air over north 
Korea just south of the Manchurian border. In one of these about 
sixty planes were involved. The superiority of United Nations planes, 
tactics, and pilots over those of the enemy has been repeatedly proven 
in these encounters and the number of hostile aircraft destroyed 
mounts slowly but steadily. 

There are a few indications of enemy intentions to use airfields in 
Korea but the fields in Manchuria are their major bases. As many 
as eighty-five aircraft have been observed at one time on Antung Air- 
field just north of the Yalu River boundary. 

The Communists have increased the number of single plane at- 
tacks on United Nations ground forces, but have inflicted only negli- 
gible damage. 
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Civilian relief and care of refugees continue to be a major task of 
the United Nations Command in Korea. 

Although the mass migratory movement of refugees has subsided, 
the unparalleled problem of providing food, clothing, shelter, and 
medical assistance to upwards of a million refugees remains most 
acute. United Nations Command Civil Assistance teams working 
closely with Republic of Korea officials have exerted every effort to 
relieve the suffering of the war ravaged peoples of Korea. 

Housing and shelter for refugees within the area remain most criti- 
cal. To date, the absorption of refugees has been accomplished by 
billeting with friends or relatives, in government prefabricated 
houses, and makeshift lodgings. 

Commodity prices are steady throughout the area. This steadiness 
in prices reflects the progress of the Republic of Korea government 
food collection program which is increasing the flow of food supplies. 
The collection program is estimated to be fifty per cent complete 
of the submission of this report. 

May I assure you that the peoples of Korea are most ap prec lative of 
the contributions made by member nations and relief societies 
throughout the world. Such humane actions are truly representative 
of the democratic way of life. The refugees impose a terrific burden 
upon the economy of Korea and necessitate a continuous review and 
re-evalution of civil assistance requirements. I shall continue to 
forward these requirements through established channels in order 
that relief supplies may be secured and given timely distribution in 
Korea. 

Over 205 million United Nations leaflets have now been dissemi- 
nated in Korea, the great majority being directed at the Chinese 
and north Korea armed forces. Continuing daily air drops of leaflets 
are being made in an effort to show every enemy soldier in the line 
that there is an alternative to the heavily mounting loss of life. Thou- 
sands of Communist soldiers suffering from frostbite in the severe 
Korean winter are being urged to lay down their arms and obtain 
prompt and effective medical treatment from the United Nations 
forces. A network of seven Korean radio stations has been activated 
to originate and to relay broadcasts to the Korean people, whether 
presently under Communist subjugation or in free Korea. These 
broadcasts complement those originating in United Nations Command 
Headquarters, and materially increase the volume of factual news 
available to the Korean people to offset the torrent of false and in- 
flammatory propaganda being directed toward them by Communist 
radio stations in the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics and China. 

Reports have been received that typhus has hit at least part of the 
Chinese armies in Korea. The cold weather has added its toll of losses 
through frostbite, trench foot, and freezing. In addition to losses 
from weather and disease, the enemy has suffered extremely heavy 
casualties due to United Nations combat action. United Nations 
forces continue to retain'their strength, firm resolve, and high morale. 


O. Fifteenth report, March 26, 1951 


I herewith submit report number 15 of the United Nations Command 
Operations in Korea for the period 1-15 February, inclusive. 

General. During this pel riod our strategic plans to cope with the 
new situation created by Communist China’s entry into the war have 
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continued to produce the desired results. By breaking contact with 
the enemy and rapidly withdrawing to the south when our advance 
of 24 November exposed the secret build up of Communist Chinese 
forces in the forward battle area south of the Yalu River, the enemy, 
following in pursuit, was forced to extend his lines of supply over 300 
miles. Each mile of this forward extension rendered him increasingly 
vulnerable to air attack, ex xpanded correspondingly our power by 
maneuver to overcome the handicap of numerically superior ground 
forces and terrain favorable to the enemy tactic of infiltration, and 
reduced proportionately our own logistical difficulties. Resulting 
from this more favorable balance, our air and ground forces have 
inflicted losses upon the enemy reaching major proportions, kept him 
off balance and denied him any extended enjoyment of the tactical 
initiative. Of possibly greater significance during this period has 
been the exploding of the myth, built by up enemy propaganda, of the 
invincibility of Communist military power and the clear demonstra 
tion that the allied soldier ¢ rusading for freedom is more than a match 
for the Commnadi soldier fighting to serve neither ideal nor spiritual] 
purpose. 

Our operations have been characterized by a most complete and 
effective co-ordination of the combined arms—land, sea and air—and 
an integration of the units of the several nationalities involved, spirit- 
ually and physically, with few parallels in military history. It is in 
every respect a unified command of high morale and marked battle 
efficiency, with every unit and individual invincibly bound together 


by a singleness of hieh Pere é 
On 13 February after visiting the western sector of the Korean 
battle Front. I issued the sethattaas public statement on the military 


situation: “What the future has in store in Korea continues to be 
largely dependent upon international considerations and decisions 
not yet known here. Meanwhile, the command is doing everything that 
could reasonably be expected of it. Our field strategy, initiated upon 
Communist China’s e ntry into the war, involving a rapid withdrawai 
to weaken the enemy’s supply lines with resultant pyramiding of his 
logistical difficulties and an almost astronomical increase in the de- 
structiveness of our air power, has worked well. In the development 
of this strategy the Eighth Army has achiey ‘ed local tactical successes 
through maximum exploitation of the air’s massive blows on extended 
enemy concentrations and supplies—but in the evaluation of these 
successes sight must not be lost of the enemy’s remaining potential 
for reinforcement and resupply. We must not fall into the error of 
evaluating such tactical successes as decisively leading to the enemy’s 
defeat just as many erred in assessing our strategic withdrawals in the 
face of Communist China’s commitment to war as a decisive defeat 

inflicted upon us. 

“We are still engaged in a war of maneuver with the object of in- 
flicting as heavy a punishment upon the enemy as possible, striving 
constantly to kee p him off balance to prevent his obt: aining and holding 
the tactical initiative while at the same time avoiding the hazards 
inherent in his numerical superiority. The concept advanced by some 
that we should establish a line across Korea and enter into positional 
warfare is wholly unrealistic and illusory. It fails completely to take 
into account the length of such a line at the narrowest lateral, the 
rugged terrain which is involved, and the relatively small force which 
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could be committed to the purpose. The attempt to engage in such 
strategy would insure destruction of our forces piecemeal. Talk of 
crossing 38th Parallel at the present stage of the campaign except by 
sc scattered patrol action incidental to the tactical situation is purely 

cademic. From a military st: indpoint we must materially reduce 
the existing superiority of our C hinese C ommunist enemy engag ing 
with impunity in undeclared war against us, with the unprece- 
dented military advantage of sanctuary protection upon Chinese soil 
for his military potential against our counter attack before we can 
seriously consider conducting major operations north of that 
geographic line. 

7 Meanwhile. howe ver, the complete coordination of our land, sea and 
air forces and the consequent smooth synchronization of their com- 
bined operations, with each arm contributing its full part, continues 
to inflict terrific losses upon the enemy. General Ridgway is proving 
himself a brillant and worthy successor to General W alker in com 
mand of the Eighth Army, and with Admiral Struble in command of 

e Fleet, anc General Part ridge in command ot the Ann comprise ali 
ideal trio of field commanders.” 

Summary of Operations: Hard-driving United Nations forces 
scored advances of twelve to twelt\ five miles along the entire front 
against stubbornly resisting enemy forces. Some of the most intensive 
fighting of the war took place in the Anyang and Yangpyong areas 
south and east of Seoul. Chinese Communist and north Korean 
forces, comprising the North Korean I Corps and the Chinese Com- 
munist 50th and 38th Armies, in an aggregate of eight divisions, 
fought tenaciously in the Anyang Kyongan, Yangpyong areas to 
protect the main route of approach to Seoul. but United Nations 
forces took Anyang on 7 February and advanced three 


t 


cf miles north 
of the town on the follow ing day. sy 10 February the battered enemy 
1) this area had been drive hi north across the Han Rive sr’ ancl Un ited 
Nations forces had taken possession of the Port of Inchon, Kimpo 
Airfield, and the south bank of the Han, to the south and west of 
Seoul. Enemy attempts to recross the river were repelled on 12 
February. 

Heavy fighting continued throughout the period in the area south 
of Yangpyong. ‘The Chinese Communist forces of the 88th Army were 
forced back five to six miles on both sides of the Yoju-Yangpyong 
axis, and sustained heavy casualties. However, enemy resistance re- 
mains firm to the south and east of Y: angpyong, and intensive action 
continues. Meanwhile, the enemy is maintaining his Han River 
bridgehead between Seoul and Yangpyong. 

In the central portion of the front against light to moderate resist- 
ance United Nations forces took Hoengsong on 2 February and ad- 
vanced nine miles to the north by 11 February. On the night of 
11-12 February the enemy launched a heavy counter-offensive north 
of Hoengsong with two Chinese Communist armies on a ten mile 
front, the 40th and 66th Armies in conjunction with the north Korean 
V Corps in an aggregate of five to eight divisions. In this effort, the 
enemy penetrated our positions in several places, principally against 

e Re public of Korea 3d and 8th Divisions, achieved extensive infiltra- 
tions. and forced United Nations units to withdraw several thousand 
vards toa new defensive line south of the town. Our forces evacuated 
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Hoengsong on 13 February and withdrew to the vicinity of Wonju 
for further operations. 

In eastern Korea, enemy resistance was spotty as United Nations 
forces advanced up to twenty-five miles. By 7 February Kangnung 
on the east coast was taken, and Chumunjin fell on the following day. 
By 10 February, United Nations forces had advanced several “miles 
northward toward the 38th parallel. 

In the Uihong area, almost 100 miles south of the main front, United 
Nations forces continued vigorous action to suppress relatively strong 
north Korean remnants and guerrilla forces. In repeated engage- 
ments of battalion and regimental size, the enemy forces invariably 
withdrew after a few hours of fighting. Guerrilla forces in this area 
are now almost constantly on the defensive and have lost the initiative. 

Front lines at the end of the period ran generally from Inchon on 
the west coast to Seoul, southeast to Kwanju, east to the Han River 
below Yangpyong, east to Wonju or north thereof, northeast to 
Kanpyong, and thence to Chumunjin on the east coast. 

United Nations Naval Forces conducted patrol and reconnaissance 
ope rations which continue to deny to the enemy the waters surround- 

- Korea. Air and gunfire support were furnished by naval units 
which maintained station in extremely severe winter weather con- 
ditions. Heavy naval gunfire anes missions along both coasts 
blasted the enemy ahead “of the United Nations ground forces as they 
advanced while United Nations Naval and Marine air units contri- 
buted to the close air support effort and to strike against the enemy in 
the rear are - The bombardment of the Kangnung area on the east 
coast and of the Inchon area on the west coast were particularly 
effective. 

Check minesweeping operations and destruction of mines were con- 
tinued along the coasts of Korea to clear the waters used by gunfire 
support ships and transports. Drifting mines constitute a constant 
menace to shipping in Korean waters and in the Japan Sea. This mine 
menace was highlighted by the sinking of a sweeper engaged in check 
sweeping operations. 

Air operations have followed the pattern of previous periods with 
the close integration of the air and ground efforts enjoying marked 
tactical success. Both on the main battle position and in United Na- 
tions rear areas where guerrilla activities have been a source of annoy- 
ance, the offensive ground action has served to increase the number 
of suitable air targets by forcing the enemy to concentrate and to reveal 
his location as he is driven from one area to another. Air drops of 
hundreds of tons of ammunition and other combat equipment, by 
removing the requirement for surface resupply, have granted to many 
army units a flexibility contributing materially to tactical successes. 

Armed reconnaissance aircraft continue sweeping the North Korean 
roads and railroads of vehicles and rolling stock while destruction of 
bridges, marshalling yards and tunnels render the enemy resupply 
problem a gigantic one. Relative ‘ly heavy southbound traffic through 
Hambhung in the northeastern sector received the brunt of attacks dur 
ing several days early in February and later the traffic in the western 
areas received the heavi ier effort. 
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Improved equipment and procedures have increas sed substantially the 
effectiveness of not only the night sweeps along lines of communica- 
tions, but also the close support effort where the battle area can be 
brilliantly lighted by high candle power flares. 

Air engagements have » been few, the enemy refusing to operate except 
by sneak attack in areas other than those immediate ‘ly adjacent to his 
Manchurian Sanctuary. 

In addition to the prisoner of war enclosures in the vicinity of 
Pusan, an additional enclosure of Camp No. 1 has been opened on 
nearby Koje-Do Island at a site selected with due regard to the health 
and welfare of the prisoners. In accordance with “Article 23 of the 
1949 Geneva Prisoner of War Convention, the coordinates of the new 
enclosure have been transmitted to the enemy through the interna- 
tional committee of the Red Cross, Geneva, Switzerland. 

During this period, the United Nations Command has made still 
further improvements ai all enclosures of Camp No. 1 furnishing 
United States Army immersion type heaters for sterilizing mess gear, 
installing new oil-fed ranges and continuing the issuance of large 
additional quantities of warm clothing, bedding, and mess gear. 

Since the submission of my last report the flow of re ‘fugees in the 
forward areas has been negligible. Controlled movement of refugees 
has been negligible. Controlled movement of refugees has been per- 
mitted but in general regulations issued by the United Nations Com- 
mand have held the local population in their home communities. The 
redistribution of refugees away from Key Korean communication 
centers such as Pusan continues for humanitarian reasons and of mili- 
tary necessity. Every effort is being made by the United Nations Com- 
mand to provide food, clothing, shelter, and medical assistance for 
these unfortunate people. 

Although some cases of sickness have been reported, it is note- 
worthy that there has been no general outbreak of disease of epidemic 
proportion in the areas under control of the United Nations forces. 
Active measures are being taken to prevent such an occurrence, includ- 
ing continuation of the DDT dusting program, expansion of the im- 
munization program to include typhus, smallpox, and typhoid im- 
munizations for the entire South Korean population, estimated at 
20,000,000 persons, and improvement and reestablishment of medical 
facilities. For example, since my last report four hospitals have been 
placed in operation on Cheju-Do. 

To date, I have knowledge of sixteen United Nations member na- 
tions whose generous contributions with those of United Nations or- 
ganizations and voluntary relief agencies total over $14,500,000. Of 
this total, approximately $8,500,000 has been delivered in Korea. 
These contributions are of immeasurable assistance in alleviating the 
suffering of the war-ridden Korean civilian population and in the 
attainment of the United Nations objectives in Korea. 

Through combined use of the media of radio broadcast. loudspeaker 
transmission and air dropped leafllets, United Nations forces are en- 
deavoring to control the movement of civilian refugees in Korea in 
order to prevent needless loss of life. Broadcasts from airborne loud- 
speakers, accompanied by air drop of special leaflets, have been used 
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to channel refugee groups along roads thaf will take them out of the 
immediate combat zone. Radio broadcasts have instructed civilians 
to stay out of the city of Seoul during the current operations in that 
area. Simult: aneously, intensive dissemination of leaflets to enemy 
soldiers continues at a high level, with primary émphasis on instruc- 

tions concerning methods of surrender, and on reassurance of their 
good treatment as prisoners of war in United Nations camps. More 
than 50 million United Nations leaflets have — disseminated, 

Daily U nited Nations radio broadeasts are now aching a larger 
audience through the installation of mobile ney stationary loud- 

speaker relay systems in several Korean cities. 


P. Sixteenth report, March 26, 1951 


| herewith submit Report No. 16 of the United Nations Command 
Ope eter in Korea for the period 16 to 28 February, inclusive. 
United Nations Command communiques, numbers 802 through 808, 
provide detailed accounts of these operations. 

Stubbornly resisting a vigorous United Nations offensive, enemy 
forces during this period were pushed northward seven to sixteen miles 
on a 90-mile front extending from Seoul to Chongson. The enemy 
employed large numbers of his tactical reserves, particularly in the 
Seoul-Hoengsong area. However, this move was not only unsuccess- 
ful but resulted in tremendous losses both in men and matériel. In 
this action the enemy’s Han River bridgehead between Seoul and 
Yangpyong was eliminated, and he had been foreed to relinquish 
his deep salient between Wonju and Chongson by 25 February. As a 
result, United Nations lines are now rel: tively straight and unbroken 
over the entire front. 

United Nations forces had driven the enemy north of the Han River 
at Yangpyong by 19 February, but met heavy resistance immediately 
north of this town. Heavy fighting continued in the Chipyong area 
to the end of the period, as United Nations forces advanced about 10 
miles and drove a shallow salient into enemy lines four to six miles 
north and northeast of Chipyong. Strong enemy forces were driven 
out of Hoengsong by 24 February, but continued stubborn resistance 
to the north and west of the town. 

In the Pyongchang area, enemy forces held the initiative until 20 
February, and forced United Nations units to make limited withdraw- 
als from 16 to 19 February. During this period heavy fighting took 
place seven to ten miles north of Chechon, twelve miles east of Wonju, 
a; in the area south of Chongson. Having overcome these strong 
local attacks, United Nations units began vigorous offensive action, 
and by February 24 the enemy had been forced to retreat ten to seven- 
teen miles. Minor clashes took place in the Kangnung area, near the 
east coast. 

Front lines at the end of the period ran northeast from Inchon to 
the Han River, along the Han to Yangpyong, east to Hoengsong and 
Chongson, and thence northeast to Kangnung. 

Guerrilla forces in the Andong-Uihung area have been considerably 
less active during the period 16-28 February and have dispersed after 
short skirmishes with United Nations policing forces. It is estimated 
that United Nations action has now reduced the over-all strength of 
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guerrilla forces in South Korea to about 30,000, representing a decline 
of about 15 per cent during the past two months. 

Constant patrol and daily reconnaissance operations by United 
Nations Naval Forces continued to deny to the enemy the use of Ko- 
rean waters. Surface units provided effective gunfire support to 
United Nations ground units on both coasts of Korea, particularly in 
the Inchon-Seoul area. Other surface units carried out a devastating 
program of interdiction by naval gunfire of the east coast railroads 
and highways, concentrating the main efforts on bridges and tunnels 
near Wonsan, T'achon and Songjin. Republic of Korea Marines, sup- 
ported by United Nations surface forces, occupied the islands of Ung- 
Do, Yo-Do and Sin-Do in the approaches to Wonsan to facilitate 
naval bombardment operations in the vicinity of that port. Amphibi- 
ous elements of United Nations Naval Forces assisted in the reopening 
of the port of Inchon. 

Drifting mines continued to menace shipping in Korean waters. 
Check minesweeping operations were continued along the east coast 
of Korea in waters used by the gunfire support ships. 

Intermittently poor weather with low clouds, rain, sleet and snow 
hindered air operations, but good days saw the United Nations Air 
Forces mounting their greatest efforts of the Korean conflict. Gener- 
ally rising temperatures and rain over South Korea have made the 
thawing round a quagmire severely restricting normal resupply to 
front line units. Under this condition the capabilities of United Na- 
tions cargo aircraft on air landing and air-dropping supplies have 
been fully realized, contributing greatly to the success of current op- 
erations. 

Enemy lines of supply were repeatedly attacked between the Man- 
churian border and the front lines. The numerical advantage of the 
enemy has been considerably offset by the constant choking of his 
lengthy supply channels. Bridges and marshalling yards continue 
to be the focal points of the strangulation attacks though dumps, 
tunnels, warehouses, and barracks are attacked whenever a degree of 
importance to the enemy is indicated. An increased number of 
hicles and trains have provided remunerative targets. 

Several multi-plane attacks by MIG—15s upon small formation of 
bombers and upon single planes have resulted in negiigib le damage. 

The close support rendered to ground forces | V all elements of 
United Nations tactic aircraft continues to be a decisive factor in each 
day’s operations. 

Since the submission of my last report, the liberation of additional 
areas of South Korea has necessitated an increase in the number of 
civil assistance teams and the availability of local governmental offi- 
cials to reinstitute civil government in these liberated areas. Action 
currently is being taken to —— a newly formed civil assistance 
team to the province of Cholla Namdo and to augment teams whose 
area of responsibility has increased. Government officials and police 
of northern areas of South Korea have been alerted for re-entry into 
their respective areas when the military situation will permit. 

It has been necessary to continue the control of movement of ref- 
ugees, and to hold the local population in home communities. Return 
of refugees to their home communities is permitted whenever prac- 
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ticable, however, military operations and condition of liber 
have precluded mass ovement of refugees to the north. 

The program of extensive DDT dusting and immunization referred 
to in my last report is being prosecuted vigorously in order to prevent 
an outbreak or spread of communicable diseases, Although scattered 
cases of smallpox and typhus continue to be reported, there has been 
no general outbreak of diseases of epidemic Proportions in the areas 
under control of United Nations forces. With continued military 
Progress, it is anticipated that there will be an increasing demand for 
medical supplies in the war-damaged areas to care for the wounded 
and to prevent the spread of disease. 


Contributions to date by United Nations member nations are valued 
at approximately 15 million dollars, Since it is of vital importance 
that relief supplies continue to flow into Korea in order to prevent 
disease, starvation and unrest. member nations are urged to continue 
their contributions in order that the humanitarian responsibilities 
imposed upon the United Nations may be accomplished 

In the dissemination of United Nations leaflets to enemy troops in 
Korea, increased emphasis is being placed on safe conduct passes, 
which explain to the soldier the humane treatment guaranteed him 
by the United Nations in accordance with the Geneva Convention, and 
urge him to cease resistance, In addition to a message to the enemy 
soldier in either Chinese or Kor “an, these leaflets contain English 
and Korean inst ructions to United Nations soldiers, directing them to 
treat the bearer as an honorable Prisoner of War, and take him to the 
hearest officer. Prisoner interrogation reports show that such leaflets 
are influencing many enemy soldiers despite Communist efforts to in- 
timidate them with false allegations concerning United Nations treat- 
ment of prisoners, Approximately 290 million copies of some 133 
different leaflets have now been used in Korea. The schedule of 
United Nations radio broadeasts to Korea has been tugmented with 
the addition of three new informational] programs designed to stimu- 
late listener interest and bolster Korean morale. 

Conclusion.- As ] pointed out on my last ins 
battle front, I am ent irely satisfied with the situation at the front where 
the enemy has suffered a tactical] reverse of measurable proportion, 
His losses have been among the bloodiest of modern times, As these 
are from Communist China’s finest troops, it will be difficult 
quately replace them, The enemy is finding it an entirely different 
problem fight ing 350 miles from his base then when he had this “sane. 
tuary” in his immediate rear, with our air and na val forces practically 
zeroed out. He js paying now for the illusion, so falsely but effectively 
propagandized when Communist China initiated undeclared war that 
he had decisively defeated these same forces, Our strategic plan, not- 
withstanding the enemy's great numerical] superiority, is indeed work- 
ing well and T have just directed a resumption of the initiative by 
our forces, All ranks of this international] force are covering them- 
selves with distinction and ] again wish to especially commend the 
outstanding teamwork of the three Services under the skillful direc- 
tion of their able Held commanders, ( reneral Ridgway, Admiral Struble 
and Genera] Partridge. Our successes are In great part due to the 
smooth synchronization of the power of the threearms. This. indeed, 
is the most vita] factor in modern war, 
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VI. GENERAL MacARTHUR’S MESSAGE TO VETERANS OF 
FOREIGN WARS AND RELATED POLICY STATEMENTS 


A. The President’s message to the Congress, July 19, 1950 
[From House Document No. 646, Slst Congress] 


To the Congress of the United States: 

I am reporting to the Congress on the situation which has been 
created in Korea, and on the actions which this Nation has taken, 
as a member of the United Nations, to meet this situation. I am 
also laying before the Congress my views concerning the significance 
of these events for this Nation and the world, and certain recom: 
mendations for legislative action which I believe should be taken at 
this time. 

A 4 o'clock in the morning, Sunday, June 25, Korean time, armed 
forces from north of the thirty-eighth parallel invaded the Republic 
of Korea. 

The Republic of Korea was established as an independent nation 
in August 1948, after a free election held under the auspices of the 
United Nations. This election, which was originally intended to cover 
all of Korea, was held only in the part of the Korean peninsula south 
of the thirty-eighth parallel, because the Soviet Government, which 
occupied the peninsula north of that parallel, refused to allow the 
election to be held in the area under its control. 

The United States, and a majority of the other members of the 
United Nations, have recognized the Republic of Korea. The admis- 
sion of Korea to the United Nations has been blocked by the Soviet 
veto. 

In December 1948 the Soviet Government stated that it had with- 
drawn its occupation troops from northern Korea, and that a local 
regime had been established there. The authorities in northern Korea 
continued to refuse to permit United Nations observers to pass the 
thirty-eighth parallel to supervise or observe a free election, or to 
verify the withdrawal of Soviet troops. 

Nevertheless, the United Nations continued its efforts to obtain 
a freely elected government for all of Korea and, at the time of the 
attack, a United Nations Commission, made up of representatives of 
seven nations—Australia, China, El Salvador, France, India, the 
Philippines and Turkey—was in the Republic of Korea. 

Just 1 day before the attack of June 25, field observers attached to 
the United Nations Commission on Korea had completed a routine 
tour, lasting 2 weeks, of the military positions of the Republic of 
Korea south of the thirty-eighth parallel. The report of these inter- 
national observers stated that the Army of the Republic of Korea was 
ii per entirely for defense. The observers found the parallel 

iarded on the south side by small bodies of troops in scattered out- 
posts, with roving patrols. They found no concentration of troops 
ud no preparation to attack. The observers concluded that the 
an sence of armor, air support, heavy artillery, and military supplies 

cluded any offensive action by the forces of the Republic of Korea. 

‘oe June 25, within a few hours after the invasion was launched 

u the north, the Commission reported to the United Nations that 
attack had come without warning and without provocation. 


$2434—51 8 
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The reports from the Commission make it unmistakably clear that 
the attack was naked, deliberate, unprovoked aggression, without a 
shadow of justification. 

This outright breach of the peace, in violation of the United Nations 
Charter, created a real and present danger to the security of every 
nation. This attack was, in addition, a demonstration of contempt 
for the United Nations, since it was an attempt to settle, by military 
aggression, a question which the United Nations had been working 
to settle by peaceful means. 

The attack on the Republic of Korea, therefore, was a clear challenge 
to the basic principles of the United Nations Charter and to the specific 
actions taken by the United Nations in Korea. If this challenge had 
not been met squarely, the effectiveness of the United Nations “would 
have been all but ended, and the hope of mankind that the United 
Nations would develop into an institution of world order would have 
been shattered. 

Prompt action was imperative. The Security Council of the United 
Nations met, at the request of the United States, in New York at 
2 o'clock in the afternoon, Sunday, June 25, eastern daylight time. 
Since there is a 14-hour difference in time between Korea and New 
York, this meant that the Council convened just 24 hours after the 
attack began. 

At this meeting the Security Council passed a resolution which 
called for the immediate cessation of hostilities and for the withdrawal 
of the invading troops to the thirty-eighth parallel, and which re- 
quested the members of the United Nations to refrain from giving 
aid to the northern aggressors and to assist in the execution of this 
resolution. The representative of the Soviet Union to the Security 
Council stayed away from the meeting, and the Soviet Government 
has refused to support the Council’s resolution. 

The attack launched on June 25 moved ahead rapidly. The tactical 
surprise gained by the aggressors, and their superiority in planes, 
tanks, and artillery, forced the lightly armed defenders to retreat. 
The speed, the scale, and the coordination of the attack left no doubt 
that it had been plotted long in advance. 

When the attack came, our Ambassador to Korea, John J. Muccio, 
began the immediate evacuation of American women and children 
from the danger zone. ‘To protect this evacuation, air cover and sea 
cover were provided by the commander in chief of United States 
forces in the Far East, General of the Army Douglas MacArthur. In 
response to urgent appeals from the Government of Korea, General 
MacArthur was immediately authorized to send supplies of ammuni- 
tion to the Korean defenders. These supplies were sent by air trans- 
port, with fighter protection. The United States Seventh Fleet was 
ordered north from the Philippines, so that it might be available in 
the area in case of need. 

Throughout Monday, June 26, the invaders continued their attack 
with no heed to the resolution of the Security Council of the United 
Nations. Accordingly, in order to support the resolution, and on the 
unanimous advice of our civil and military authorities, I ordered 
United States air and sea forces to give the Korean Government troops 
cover and support. 

On Tuesday, June 27, when the United Nations Commission in 
Korea had reported that the northern troops had neither ceased 
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hostilities nor withdrawn to the thirty-eighth parallel, the United 
Nations Security Council met again and passed a second resolution, 
recommending that members of the United Nations furnish to the 
Republic of Korea such aid as might be necessary to repel the attack 
and to restore international peace and security in the area. The 
representative of the Soviet Union to the Security Council stayed 
away from this meeting also, and the Soviet Government has refused 
to support the Council’s resolution. 

The vigorous and unhesitating actions of the United Nations and 
the United States in the face of this aggression met with an immediate 
and overwhelming response throughout the free world. The first 
blow of aggression had brought dismay and anxiety to the hearts 
of men the world over. The fateful events of the 1930’s when aggres- 
sion unopposed bred more aggression and eventually war, were fresh 
in our memory. 

But the free nations had learned the lesson of history. Their 
determined and united actions uplifted the spirit of freemen every- 
where. Asa result, where there had been dismay there is hope; where 
there had been anxiety there is firm determination. 

Fifty-two of the 59 member nations have supported the United 
Nations action to restore peace in Korea. 

A number of member nations have offered military support or 
other types of assistance for the United Nations action to repel the 
aggressors in Korea. In a third resolution, passed on July 7, the 
Security Council requested the United States to designate a com- 
mander for all the forces of the members of the United Nations in the 
Korean operation, and authorized these forces to fly the United 
Nations flag. In response to this resolution, General MacArthur 
has been designated as commander of these forces. These are im- 
portant steps forward in the development of a United Nations system 
of collective security. Already, aircraft of two nations—Australia 
and Great Britain—and naval vessels of five nations—Australia, Can- 
ada, Great Britain, the Netherlands, and New Zealand—have been 
made available for operations in the Korean area, along with forces 
of Korea and the United States, under General MacArthur’s com- 
mand. The other offers of assistance that have been, and will con- 
tinue to be made, will be coordinated by the United Nations and by 
the unified command, in order to support the effort in Korea to maxi- 
mum advantage. 

All the members of the United Nations who have endorsed the 
action of the Security Council realize the significance of the step that 
has been taken. This united and resolute action to put down lawless 
aggression is a milestone toward the establishment of a rule of law 
among nations. 

Only a few countries have failed to support the common action to 
restore the peace. The most important of these is the Soviet Union. 

Since the Soviet representative had refused to participate in the 
meetings of the Security Council which took action regarding Korea, 
the United States brought the matter directly to the attention of the 
Soviet Government in Moscow. On June 27, we requested the 
Soviet Government, in view of its known close relations with the 
North Korean regime, to use its influence to have the invaders with- 
draw at once. 
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The Soviet Government, in its reply on June 29 and in subsequent 
statements, has taken the position that the attack launched by the 
North Korean forces was provoked by the Republic of Korea, and that 
the actions of the United Nations Security Council were illegal. 

These Soviet claims are flatly disproved by the facts. 

The attitude of the Soviet Government toward the aggression 
against the Republic of Korea is in direct contradiction to its often 
expressed intention to work with other nations to achieve peace in 
the world. 

For our part, we shall continue to support the United Nations action 
to restore peace in the Korean area. 

As the situation has developed, I have authorized a number of 
measures to be taken. Within the first week of the fighting, General 
MacArthur reported, after a visit to the front, that the forces from 
North Korea were continuing to drive south, and further support to 
the Republic of Korea was needed. Accordingly, General Mac- 
Arthur was authorized to use United States Army troops in Korea, 
and to use United States aircraft of the Air Force and the Navy to 
conduct missions against specifie military targets in Korea north of 
the thirty-eighth parallel, where necessary to carry out the United 
Nations resolution. General MacArthur was also directed to block- 
ade the Korean coast. 

The attacking forces from the north have continued to move 
forward, although their advance has been slowed down. The troops 
of the Republic of Korea, though initially overwhelmed by the tanks 
and artillery of the surprise attack by the invaders, have been reor- 
ganized and are fighting bravely. 

United States forces, as the ‘y have arrived in the area, have fought 
with great valor. The Army troops have been conducting a very 
difficult delaying operation with skill and determination, outnum- 
bered many times over by attacking troops, spearheaded by tanks. 
Despite the bad we: _ of the rainy season, our troops have been 
valiantly supported by the air and naval forces of both the United 
States and other members of the United Nations. 

In this connection, I think it is important that the nature of our 
military action in Korea be understood. It should be made perfectly 
clear that the action was undertaken as a matter of basic moral 
principle. The United States was going to the aid of a nation estab- 
lished and supported by the United Nations and unjustifiably attacked 
by an aggressor force. Consequently, we were not deterred by the 
relative immediate superiority of the attacking forces, by the fact 
that our base of supplies was 5,000 miles away, or by the further fact 
that we would have to supply our forces through port facilities that 
are far from satisfactory. 

We are moving as rapidly as possible to bring to bear on the fighting 
front larger forces and heavier equipment, and to increase our naval 
and air superiority. But it will take time, men, and material to slow 
down the forces of aggression, bring those forces to a halt, and throw 
them back. 

Nevertheless, our assistance to the Republic of Korea has prevented 
the invaders from crushing that nation in a few days—as they had 
evidently expected to do. We are determined to support the United 
Nations in its effort to restore peace and security to Korea, and its 
effort to assure the people of Korea an opportunity to choose thei! 
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own form of government free from coercion, as expressed in the 
General Assembly resolutions of November 14, 1947, and December 

2, 1948. 

In addition to the direct military effort we and other members of 
the United Nations are making in Korea, the outbreak of aggression 
there requires us to consider ‘its implications for peace throughout 
the world. The attack upon the Republic of Korea makes it plain 
beyond all doubt that the international Communist movement is 
prepared to use armed invasion to conquer independent nations. 
We must therefore recognize the possibility that armed aggression 
may take place in other areas. 

In view of this, I have already directed that United States forces 
in support of the Philippines be strengthened, and that military as- 
sistance be speeded up to the Philippine Government and to the 
Associated States of Indochina and to the forces of France in Indo- 
china. I have also ordered the United States Seventh Fleet to prevent 
any attack upon Formosa, and I have requested the Chinese Govern- 
ment on Formosa to cease all air and sea operations against the main- 
land. These steps were at once reported to the United Nations Security 
Council. 

Our action in regard to Formosa was a matter of elementary 
security. The peace and stability of the Pacific area had been violently 
disturbed by the attack on Korea. Attacks elsewhere in the Pacific 
area would have enlarged the Korean crisis, thereby rendering much 
more difficult the carrying out of our obligations to the United Nations 
in Korea. 

In order that there may be no doubt in any quarter about our 
intentions regarding Formosa, I wish to state that the United States 
has no territorial ambitions whatever concerning that island, nor do 
we seek for ourselves any special position or privilege on Formos: 
The present military neutralization of Formosa is without prejudice 
to political questions affecting that island. Our desire is that For- 
mosa not become embroiled in hostilities disturbing to the peace of 
the Pacific and that all questions affecting Formosa be settled by peace- 
ful means as envisaged in the Charter of the United Nations. With 
peace reestablished, even the most complex political questions are 
susceptible of solution. In the presence of brutal and unprovoked 
aggression, however, some of these questions may have to be held in 
abeyance in the interest of the essential security of all. 

The outbreak of aggression in the Far East does not, of course, 
lessen but, instead, increases the importance of the common strength 
of the free nations in other parts of the world. The attack on the 
Republic of Korea gives added urgency to the efforts of the free 
nations to increase and to unify their common strength, in order to 
deter a potential aggressor. 

To be able to accomplish this objective, the free nations must 
maintain a sufficient defensive military strength in being and, even 
more important, a solid basis of economic strength, capable of rapid 
mobilization in the event of emergency. 

The strong cooperative efforts that have been made by the United 
States and other free nations, since the end of World War II, to 
restore economic vitality to Europe and other parts of the world, and 
the cooperative efforts we have begun in order to increase the produc- 
tive capacity of underdeveloped areas, are extremely important con- 
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tributions to the growing economic strength of all the free nations, 
and will be of even greater importance in the future. 

We have been increasing our common defensive strength under the 
Treaty of Rio de Janeiro and the North Atlantic Treaty, which are 
collective security arrangements within the framework of the United 
Nations Charter. We have also taken action to bolster the military 
defenses of individual free nations, such as Greece, Turkey, and Iran. 

The defenses of the North Atlantic Treaty area were considered a 
matter of great urgency by the North Atlantic Council in London this 
spring. Recent events make it even more urgent than it was at that 
time to build and maintain these defenses. 

Under all the circumstances it is apparent that the United States 
is required to increase its military strength and preparedness not only 
to deal with the aggression in Korea but also to increase our com- 
mon defense, with other free nations, against further aggression. 

The inereased strength which is needed falls into three categories : 

In the first place, to meet the situation in Korea, we shall need to 
send additional men, equipment, and supplies to General MacArthur's 
command as r ipidly as possible. 

In the second place, the world situation requires that we increase 
subst: nti ally the size and matériel support of our Armed Forces, over 
and above the increases which are needed in Korea. 

In mm third place, we must assist the free nations associated with 
us in common defense to augment their military strength. 

Of the three categories I have just enumerated, the first two involve 
Increzses in our own military manpower, and in the matériel support 
that our men must have. 

‘To meet the increased requirements for military manpower, I have 
authorized the Secretary of Defense to exeeed the budgeted strength 
of military personnel for the Army, Navy, and Air Force, and to use 
the Selective Service System to such extent as may be required in 
order to obtain the increased strength which we must have. I have 
also authorized the Secretary of Defense to meet the need for military 
manpower by calling into active Federal service as many National 
Guard units and »s many units and individuals of the Reserve forces 
of the Army, Na vy, and Air Forces as may be required. 

I have directed the Secretary of Defense and the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff to keep our military manpower needs under constant study, in 
order that further increases may be made as required. There are 
now statutory limits on the sizes of the armed forces and, since we 
may need to exceed these limits, I recommend that they be removed. 

To increase the level of our military strength will also require addi- 
tional supplies and equipment. Procurement of many items has 
already been accelerated, in some cases for use in Korea, in others to 
replace reserve stocks which are now being sent to Korea, and in 
still others to add to our general level of preparedness. Further 
increases in procurement, resulting in a higher rate of production of 
military equipment and supplies, will be necessary. 

The increases in the size of the armed forces, and the additional 
supplies and equipment which will be needed, will require additional 
appropriations. Within the next few days, I will transmit to the 
Congress specific requests for appropriations in the amount of approx 
imately 10 billion dollars. 
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These requests for appropriations will be addressed to the needs of 
our own military forces. Earlier, I referred to the fact that we must 
also assist other free nations in the strengthening of our common 
defenses. The action we must take to accomplish this is just as 
important as the measures required to strengthen our own forces. 

The authorization bill for the Mutual Defense Assistance Program 
for 1951, now before the House of Representatives, is an important 
immediate step toward the strengthening of our collective security. 
It should be enacted without delay. 

But it is now clear that the free nations of the world must step up 
their common security program. The other nations associated with 
us in the Mutual Defense Assistance Program, like ourselves, will 
need to divert additional economic resources to defense purposes. In 
order to enable the nations associated with us to make their maximum 
contribution to our common defense, further assistance on our part 
will be required. Additional assistance may also be needed to increase 
the strength of certain other free nations whose security is vital 
our own. 

In the case of the North Atlantic area these requirements will reflect 
the consultations now going on with the other nations associated with 
us in the North Atlantic Treaty. As soon as it is possible to determine 
what each nation will need to do, I shall lay before the Congress a 
request for such funds as are shown to be necessary to the attainment 
and maintenance of our common strength at an adequate level. 

The steps which we must take to support the United Nations action 
in Korea, and to increase our own strength and the common defe 
of the free world, will necessarily have repercussions upon our domes 
tic economy. 

Many of our young men are in battle now, or soon will be. Others 
must be trained. The equipment and supplies they need, and those 
required for adequate emergency reserves, must be produced. ‘They 
must be made available promptly, at reasonable cost, and without 
disrupting the efficient functioning of the economy. 

We must continue to recognize that our strength is not to be 
measured in military terms alone. Our power to join in a common 
defense of peace rests fundamentally on the productive capacity and 
energies of our people. In all that we do, therefore, we must make 
sure that the economic strength which is at the base of our security 
is not impaired, but continues to grow. 

Our economy has tremendous productive power. Our total output 
of goods and services is now running at an annual rate of nearly 
270 billion dollars—over 100 billion dollars higher than in 1939. The 
rate is now about 13 billion dollars higher than a year ago, and about 
8 billion dollars higher than the previous record rate reached in 1948. 
All the foregoing figures have been adjusted for price changes and are, 
therefore, a measure of actual output. The index of industrial pro- 
duction, now at 197, is 12 percent higher than the average for last 
year, and 81 percent higher than in 1939, 

We now have 611% million people in civilian employment. There 
are 16 million more people in productive jobs than there were in 1939. 
We are now wey ing 11 million more tons of steel a year than in the 
peak war year 1944. Electric power output has risen roe 128 billion 
kilowatt-hours in 1939, to 228 billion hours in 1944, to 317 billion 
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hours now. Food production is about a third higher than it ever 
before the war, and is practically as high as it was during the war 
years, when we were sending far more food abroad than we are now. 

The potential productive power of our economy is even greater. 
We can achieve some immediate increase in production by employi ing 
men and facilities not now fully utilized. And we can continue to 
increase our total annual output each year, by attind to use the in- 
creasing skills of our growing population and the higher productive 
capacity which results from plant expansion, new inventions, and 
more efficient methods of production. 

With this enormous economic strength, the new and necessary 
programs I am now recommending can be undertaken with confidence 
in the ability of our economy to bear the strains involved. Neverthe- 
less, the magnitude of the demands for military purposes that are 
now foreseeable, in an economy which is already operating at a very 
high level, will require substantial redirection of economic resources 

Under the program for increasing military strength which I have 
outlined above, military and related procurement will need to be 
expanded at a more rapid rate than total production can be expanded. 
Some materials were in short supply even before the Korean situation 
developed. The steel industry, for example, was operating at capac- 
ity levels, and even so was not able to satisfy all market demands. 
Some other construction materials, and certain other products, were 
also under pressure and their prices were rising, even before the out- 
break in Korea. 

The substantial speed-up of military procurement will intensify 
these shortages. Action must be taken to insure that these shortages 
do not interfere with or delay the materials and the supplies needed 
for the national defense. 

Further, the dollars spent now for military purposes will have a 
magnified effect upon the economy as a whole, since they will be added 
to the high level of current civilian demand. These increased pres- 
sures, if neglected, could drive us into a general inflationary situation. 
The best evidence of this is the recent price advances in many raw 
materials and in the cost of living, even upon the mere expectancy 
of increased military outlays. 

In these circumstances we must take action to insure that the 
increased national-defense needs will be met, and that in the process 
we do not bring on an inflation, with its resulting hardship for every 
family. 

At the same time we must recognize that it will be necessary for : 
number of years to support continuing defense expenditures, snclud- 
ing assistance to other nations, at a higher level than we had pre- 
viously planned. Therefore, the economic measures we take now 
must be planned and used in such a manner as to develop and maintain 
our economic strength for the long run as well as the short run. 

I am Teeaoarae certain legislative measures to help achieve 
these objectives. I believe that each of them should be promptly 
enacted. We must be sure to take the steps that are necessary now, 
or we shall surely be required to take much more drastic steps later on. 

First, we should adopt such direct measures as are now necessary 
to assure prompt and adequate supplies of goods for military and 
essential civilian use. I therefore recommend that the Congress now 
enact legislation authorizing the Government to establish priorities 
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and allocate materials as necessary to promote the natural security; 
to limit the use of materials for nonessential purposes; to prevent 
inventory hoarding; and to requisition supplies and materials needed 
for the national defense, particularly excessive and unnecessary in- 
ventories. 

Second, we must promptly adopt some gene ‘ral measures to com- 
pensate for the growth of demand caused by the expansion of military 
programs in a period of high civilian incomes. I am directing all 
executive agencies to conduct a detailed review of Government pro- 
crams, for the purpose of modifying them wherever practicable to 
lessen the demand upon services, commodities, raw materials, man 
power, and facilities which are in ane tition with those needed for 
national defense. The Government, as well as the public, must exer 
cise great restraint in the use of those woods and services which are 
needed for our increased defense efforts. 

Nevertheless, = increased appropriations for the Department of 
Defense. plu defense-related appropriations which I have recent 
ly submitted for power development and atomic energy, and others 
which will be necessary for such purposes as stockpiling, will mean 
sharply increased Federal expenditures. For this reason we should 
increase Federal revenues more sharply than I have previously recom- 
mended, in order to reduce the inflationary effect of the Government 
deficit. 

There are two fundamental principles which must guide us in 
framing measures to obtain these additional revenues: 

(a) We must make every effort to finance the greatest possible 
unount of needed expenditures by taxation. The increase of taxes 
is our basie weapon in offsetting the inflationary pressures exerted by 
enlarged Government expenditures. Heavier taxes will make general 
controls less necessary. 

(6) We must provide for a balanced system of taxation which 
makes a fair distribution of the tax b urden among the diffe ‘rent groups 
of individuals and business concerns in the Nation. A balanced 
tax program should also have as a major aim the elimination of 
profiteering. 

At an appropriate time, as soon as the necessary studies are com- 
pleted, I shall present to the Congress a program based on these 
principles to assure the financing of our needs in a manner which will 
be fair to all our citizens, whieh will a 3 prevent inflation, and which 
will maintain the fiscal position of the Nation in the soundest possible 
condition. 

As a further important safeguard against inflation, we shall need 
to restrain credit expansion. I recommend that the Congress now 
authorize the control of consumer credit and credit used for com- 
modity speculation. In the housing field, where Government credit 
s an Important factor, I have directed that certain available credit 
restraints be applied, and I recommend that further controls be 
ut nersane) particularly to restrain expansion of privately financed 

al-estate credit. These actions will not only reduce the upward 
pressure on prices, but will also reduce the demand for certain critica] 

iterials which are required for the production of military equip- 
ment. 
lhird, we must take steps to accelerate and increase the production 
essential materials, products, and services. I recommend, therefore, 
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that the Congress authorize, for national-defense purposes, produc- 
tion loan guaranties and loans to increase production. I also recom- 
mend that the Congress authorize the making of long-term contracts 
and other means to encourage the production of certain materials in 
short supply. 

In the forthcoming Midyear Economic Report, I shall discuss in 
greater detail the current economic situation, and the economic meas- 
ures which I have recommended. If these measures are made avail- 
able promptly, and firmly administered, I believe we will be able to 
meet military needs without serious disruption of the economy. 

If we are to be successful, there must be sensible and restrained 
action by businessmen, labor, farmers, and consumers. The people of 
this country know the seriousness of inflation, and will, I am sure, do 
everything they can to see that it does not come upon us. However, if 
a Sharp rise in prices should make it necessary, I shall not hesitate to 
recommend the more drastic measures of price control and rationing. 

The hard facts of the present situation require relentless deter 
mination and firm action. The course of the fighting thus far in 
Korea shows that we can expect no easy solution to the conflict there. 
We are confronted in Korea with well-supplied, well-led forces which 
have been long trained for aggressive action. We and the other mem- 
bers of the United Nations who have joined in the effort to restore 
peace in Korea must expect a hard and costly military operation. 

We must also prepare ourselves better to fulfill our responsibilities 
toward the preservation of international peace and security against 
possible further aggression. In this effort, we will not flinch in the 
face of danger or difficulty. 

The free world has made it clear, through the United Nations, that 
lawless aggression will be met with force. This is the significance of 
Korea—and it is a significance whose importance cannot be over 
estimated. 

I shal] not attempt to predict the course of events. But I am sure 
that those who have it in their power to unleash or withhold acts of 
armed aggression must realize that new recourse to aggression in the 
world today might well strain to the breaking point the fabric of 
world pe ce. 

The United States can be proud of the part it has played in the 
United Nations action in this crisis. We can be proud of the unhesi 
tating support of the American people for the resolute actions taken 
to halt the aggression in Korea and to support the cause of world 
peace. 

The Congress of the United States, by its strong, bipartisan support 
of the steps we are taking and by repeated actions in support of 
international cooperation, has contributed most vitally to the cause 
of peace. The expressions of support which have been forthcoming 
from the leaders of both Po ical parties for the actions of our Govern- 
ment and of the United Nations in dealing with the present crisis, 
have buttressed the firm morale of the entire free world in the face of 
this challenge. 

The American people, together with other free peoples, seek a new 
era in world affairs. We seek a world where all men may live in peace 
and freedom, with steadily improving living conditions, under gov 
ernments of their own free choice. 
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For ourselves, we seek no territory or dominations over others. We 
are determined to maintain our democratic institutions so that Ameri- 
cans now and in the future can enjoy personal liberty, economic op- 
portunity, and political equality. We are concerned with advancing 
our prosperity and our well-being as a nation, but we know that our 
future is inseparably joined with the future of other free peoples. 

We will follow the course we have chosen with courage and with 
faith, because we carry in our hearts the flame of freedom. We are 
firhtine for liberty and for peace—and with God’s blessing we shall 
uececd. 

Harry S. TRUMAN. 

Tue Wuire Howse, July 19, 1950. 


B. Letter, Ambassador Austin to Secretary-General Lie, 
August 25, 1950 


[From Department of State Bulletin, September 11, 1950] 


There has been circulated to members of the Security Council 
paper which charges the United States with aggression against For- 
mosa. The paper asks the Security Council to consider the question 
of Formosa. 

The United States Government does not intend to discuss at this 
time this paper or the ridiculous falsehoods which it contains. It 
(loes wish to take this oceasion to make a further statement about the 
Formosan question. 

On June 27 the United States representative rev| at the Security 
Council the following statement of the President of the United 
States: 

“In Korea the Government forces, which were armed to prevent 
border raids and to preserve internal security, were attacked by invad- 
ing forces from North Korea. The Security Council of the United 
Nations called upon the invading troops to cease hostilities and to 
withdraw to the 38th parallel. This the vy have not done but, on the 
contrary, have pressed the attack. The Security Council called upon 
all members of the United Nations to render every assistance to the 
United Nations in the execution of this resolution. In these cireum- 
stances, I have ordered United States air and sea forces to give the 
Korean Government troops cover and support. 

‘The attack upon Korea makes it plain beyond all doubt that com- 
munism has passed beyond the use of subversion to conquer inde- 
pendent nations, and will now use armed invasion and war. It has 
defied the orders of the Security Council of the United Nations, issued 
to preserve international peace and security. In these circumstances, 
the occupation of Formosa by Communist forces would be a direct 
threat to the security of the Pacific area and to United States forces 
performing their lawful and necessary functions in that area. 

“Accordingly, 1 have ordered the Seventh Fleet to prevent any 
ittack on Formosa. As a corollary of this action, I am calling upon 
the Chinese Government on Formosa to cease all air and sea opera- 
tions against the mainland. The Seventh Fleet will see that this is 
lone. The determination of the future status of Formosa must await 
the restoration of security in the Pacific, a peace settlement with 
Japan, or consideration by the United Nations. 
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“I have also directed that United States forces in the Philippines 
be strengthened and that military assistance to the Philippine Gov- 
ernment be accelerated. 

“IT have similarly directed acceleration in the furnishing of military 
assistance to the forces of France and the Associated States in Indo- 
china and the dispatch of a military mission to provide close working 
relations with those forces. 

“I know that all members of the United Nations will consider care- 
fully the consequences of this latest aggression in Korea in defiance 
of the Charter of the United Nations. A return to the rule of force 
in international affairs would have far-reaching effects. The United 
States will continue to uphold the rule of law. 

“T have instructed Ambassador Austin, as the representative of the 
United States to the Security Council, to report these steps to the 
Council.” 

Since then, the President of the United States on July 19 made the 
following declaration in a message to the Congress : 

“In addition to the direct military effort we and other members 
of the United Nations are making in Korea, the outbreak of aggression 
there requires us to consider its implications for peace throughout the 
world. ‘The attack upon the Republic of Korea makes it plain beyond 
all doubt that the international Communist movement is prepared to 
use armed invasion to conquer independent nations. We must, there- 
fore, recognize the possibility that armed aggression may take place in 
other areas, 

“In view of this, I have already directed that United States forces 
in support of the Philippines be strengthened and that military as- 
sistance be speeded up to the Philippine Government and to the As- 
sociated States of Indochina, and to the forces of France in Indochina. 
I have also ordered the United States Seventh Fleet to prevent any 
attack upon Formosa, and I have requested the Chinese Government 
on Formosa to cease all air and sea operations against the main- 
land. These steps were at once reported to the United Nations 
Security Council. 

“Our action in regard to Formosa was a matter of elementary 
security. The peace and stability of the Pacific area had been violently 
disturbed by the attack on Korea, Attacks elsewhere in the Pacific 
area would have enlarged the Korean crisis, thereby rendering much 
more difficult the carrying out of our obligations to the United Nations 
in Korea. 

“In order that there may be no doubt in any quarter about our 
intentions regarding Formosa, I wish to state that the United States 
has no territorial ambitions whatever concerning that island, nor do 
we seek for ourselves any special position or privilege on Formosa. 
The present military neutralization of Formosa is without prejudice 
to political questions affecting that island. Our desire is that Formosa 
not become embroiled in hostilities disturbing to the peace of the 
Pacific and that all questions affecting Formosa be settled by peaceful 
means as envisaged in the Charter of the United Nations. With 
peace reestablished, even the most complex political questions are 
susceptible of solution. In the presence of brutal and ate 
aggression, however, some of these questions may have to be held i 
abeyance in the interest of the essential security of all.” 
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These statements and the facts to which they related make per- 
fectly clear certain fundamental points which the people of the 
world will have clearly in mind: 

1. The United States has not encroached on the territory of China, 
nor has the United States taken aggressive action against China. 

The action of the United States in regard to Formosa was taken 
at 2 a time when that island was the scene of “conflict with the mainland. 
More serious conflict was threatened by the public declaration of the 
Chinese Communist authorities. Such conflict would have threatened 
the security of the United Nations Forces operating in Korea under 
the mandate of the Security Council to repel the aggression on the 
Republic of Korea. They threatened to extend the conflict through 
the Pacific area. 

The action of the United States was an impartial neutralizing 
action addressed both to the forces on Formosa and to those on the 
mainland. It was an action designed to keep the peace and was, there- 
fore, in full accord with the spirit of the Charter of the United 
Nations. As President Truman has solemnly declared, we have no 
designs on Formosa, and our action was not inspired by any desire to 
acquire a special position for the United States. 

The action of the United States was expressly stated to be with- 
out prejudice to the future political settlement of the status of the 
island. The actual status of the island is that it is territory taken from 
Japan by the victory of the Allied Forces in the Pacific. Like other 
such territories, its legal status cannot be fixed until there is interna- 
tional action to determine its future. The Chinese Government was 
asked by the Allies to take the surrender of the Japanese forces on 
the island. That is the reason the Chinese are there now. 

The United States has a record through history of friendship 
for the Chinese people. We still feel the friendship and know that 
millions of Chinese reciprocate it. We took the lead with others 
in the last United Nations General Assembly to secure approval of a 
resolution on the integrity of China. Only the Union of the Soviet 
Socialist Re public s and its satellites did not approve that resolution. 

The United States would welcome United Nations consideration 
of his euine of Formosa. We would approve full United Nations inves- 
tigation here or on the spot. We believe that United Nations consid- 

ration would contribute to a peaceful, rather than a forceable solution 
of that problem. 

We do hot believe that the Security Council need be or will be 
diverted from its consideration of the aggression against the Republic 
of Korea. There Was a breach ot the peace in Korea. The aggressor 
attacked, has been condemned, and the combined forees of the United 
Nations are now in battle to repel the aggression. Formosa is now at 
peace and will remain so unless someone resorts to force. If the 
Security Council wishes to study the question of Formosa we shall 
support and assist that study. Meanwhile, the President of the Secu- 
rity Council should discharge the duties of his office and get on with 
the item on the agenda which is the Complaint of Aggression Against 
the Republic of Korea, and, specifically, the recognition of the right 
of the Korean Ambassador to take his seat and vote on the United 
States resolution for the localization of the Korean conflict. 
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I request that this letter be circulated to members of the Security 
Council. 


C. Letter of the President to Ambassador Austin, August 28, 1950 
[From New York Times, August 29, 1950] 


As I told you on the telephone this morning I want to congratulate 
you on your able presentation of the views of the United States Gov- 
ernment in the Security Council of the United Nations from the first 
onset of the aggression against the Republic of Korea Throughout 
the entire course « { the proceedings you have represented this Govern- 
ment with great effectiveness and in full accordance with my directions. 

The letter which you addressed to the Secretary General of the 
United Nations on August 25 on the subject of Formosa admirably 
sums up the fundamental position of this Government as it had been 
stated by me on June 27 and in my Message to the Congress on July 19. 
You have clearly set forth in that letter the heart and essence of the 
problem. You have faithfully set down my views as they were then 
and as they are now. 

To the end that there be no misunderstanding concerning the posi- 
tion of the Government of the United States with respect to Formosa, 
it may be useful to repeat here the seven fundamental points which 
ps so clearly stated in your letter to Mr. Lie. 

The United States has not encroached on the territory of China, 
nor hes the United States taken aggressive action against China. 

The action of the United States in regard to Formosa was taken 
at a time when that island was the scene of conflict with the mainland. 
More serious conflict was threatened by the public declaration of the 
Chinese Communist authorities. Such conflict would have threatened 
the security of the United Nations forces operating in Korea under 
the mandate of the Security Council to repel the aggression of the 
Republic of Korea. They threatened to extend the conflict through 
the Pacific area. 

The action of the United States was an impartial neutralizing 
action addressed both to the forces on Formosa and to those on the 
mainland. It was an action designed to keep the peace and was, 
therefore, in full accord with the spirit of the Charter of the United 
Nations. As President Truman has solemnly declared, we have no 
designs on Formosa, and our action was not inspired by any desire 
to acquire a special position for the United States. 

The action of the United States was expressly stated to be with- 
out prejudice to the future political settlement of the status of the 
island. The actual status of the island is that it is territory taken 
from Japan by the victory of the Allied forces in the Pacific. Like 
other such territories, its legal status cannot be fixed until there is in- 
ternational action to determine its future. The Chinese Government 
was asked by the Allies to take the surrender of the Japanese forces 
on the island. That is the reason the Chinese are there now. 

. The United States has a record through history of friendship 
for the Chinese people. We still feel the friendship and know that 
millions of Chinese reciprocate it. We took the lead with others in the 
last United Nations General Assembly to secure approval of a reso- 
lution on the integrity of China. Only the Union of the Soviet Social- 
ist Republics and its satellites did not approve that resolution. 
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“6. The United States would welcome United Nations consideration 
of the case of Formosa. We would approve full United Nations 
investigation here, or on the spot. We believe that United Nations 
consideration would contribute to a peaceful, rather than a forceable 
solution of that problem. 

7. We do not believe that the Security Council need be, or will 

anal from its consideration of the aggression against the Re- 
ouiblie of Koréa. There was a breach of the peace in Korea. The 
aggressor attacked, has been condemned, and the combined forces of 
the United Nations are now in battle to repel the aggression. 

“Formosa is now at peace and will remain so unless someone resorts 
to force. 

“If the Security Council wishes to study the question of Formosa 
we shall support and assist that study. Meanwhile, the president of 
the Security Council should discharge the duties of his office and get 
on with the item on the agenda, which is the complaint of aggression 
against the Republic of Korea ly and, specific: ally, the recognition of 
the right of the Korean Ambassador to take his seat and the vote on 
the United States resolution for the localization of the Korean 
conflict.” 

These seven points accurately record the position of the United 
States. 

In the forthcoming discussion of the problem in the Security Coun- 
cil you will continue to have my complete support. 

Sincerely yours, 
Harry S. Truman. 

Avuaust 27, 1950. 


D. Message of General MacArthur to Veterans of Foreign Wars 


[From New York Times, August 29, 1950] 


Your inspiring message of the 17th has moved me deeply and I 
trust that you will convey to-all of my comrades-in-arms of the 
Veterans of Foreign Wars assembled on the occasion of our Fifty-first 
Annual National Encampment my assurance that their confidence and 
support will give this command much added strength to meet the tests 
of battle which lie immediately ahead. 

Tell them that I am happy to report that their successors in arms 
now engaging the enemy along our battle lines in South Korea are 
exemplifying that same high standard of devotion, fortitude, and 
valor which characterized their own march to victory when they them- 
selves engaged in combat in the field. 

From senior commanders down through all ranks, their tactical 
skill, their invincible determination, and their fighting qualities against 
a fanatical foe, well trained, expertly directed and heavily armed, have 
ipheld our country’s finest traditions. 

Toward victory, however difficult the road, they are giving an 
account of themselves which should make every American heart beat 
with pride and infinite satisfaction. 
| N, uw Battle Line 


In view of misconceptions currently being voiced concerning the 
elationship of Formosa to our strategic potential in the Pacific, I 
believe it in the public interest to avail myself of this opportunity to 
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state my views thereon to you, all of whom, having fought overseas, 
understand broad strategic concepts. 

To begin with, any appraisal of that strategic potential requires 
an appreciation of the changes wrought in the course of the past war. 
Prior thereto the western strategic frontier of the United States lay 
on the littoral line of the Americas with an exposed island salient 
extending out through Hawaii, Midway, and Guam to the Philippines. 

That salient was not an outpost of strength but an avenue of weak- 
ness along which the enemy could and did attack us. The Pacific was 
a potential area of advancement for any predatory force intent upon 
striking at the bordering land areas. 

All of this was ch: nged by our Pacific victory. Our strategic fron- 
tier then shifted to embrace the entire Pacific Oc ean, which has become 
a vast moat to protect us as long as we hold it. 

Indeed, it acts as a protective shield to all of the Americas and all 
free lands of the Pacific Ocean area we control to the shores of Asia by 
a chain of islands extending in an are from the Aleutians to the 
Marianas held by us and our free Allies. From this island chain we 

can dominate with air power every Asiatic port from Vladivostock to 
Singapore and prevent any hostile movement into the Pacific. 

Any predatory attack from Asia must be an amphibious effort. 
No amphibious force can be successful with our control of the sea lanes 
and the air over these lanes in its avenue of advance. With naval and 
air supremacy and modern ground elements to defend bases, any 
major attack from continental Asia toward us or our friends of the 
Pacific would come to failure. 

A Pr ace ful La ae 

Under such conditions the Pacific no longer represents menacing 
avenues of approach for a prospective invader—it assumes instead the 
friendly aspect of a peaceful lake. Our line of defense is a natural one 
and can be maintained with a minimum of military effort and expense. 

[t envisions no attack against anyone nor does it provide the bastions 
essential for offensive operations, “but properly maintained would be 
an invincible defense against aggression. If we hold this line we 
may have peace—lose it and war is inevitable. 

The geographic location of Formosa is such that in the hand of 

. power unfriendly to the United States it constitutes an enemy salient 
in the very center of this defensive perimeter, 100 to 150 miles closer 
to the adjacent friendly segments—Okinawa and the Philippines— 
than any point in continental Asia. 

At the present time there is on Formosa a concentration of opera 
tional air and naval bases which is potentially greater than any similar 
concentration of the Asiatic mainland between the Yellow Sea and 
the Strait of Malacca. Additional bases can be developed in a rela- 
tively short time by an aggressive exploitation of all World War I] 
Japanese facilities. 

An enemy force utilizing those installations currently available 
could increase by 100 per cent the air effort which could be directed 
against Okinawa as compared to operations based on the mainland 
and at the same time could direct d: unaging air attacks with fighter 
type aircraft against friendly installations in the Philippines, which 
are currently beyond the range of fighters based on the mainland. 
Our air supremacy at once would become doubtful. 
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Strategic Formosa 

As a result of its geographic location and base potential, utilization 
of Formosa by a military power hostile to the United States may either 
counter-balance or overshadow the strategic importance of the central 
and southern flank of the United States front line position. 

Formosa in the hands of such a hostile power could be compared to 
an unsinkable aircraft carrier and submarine tender ideally located 
to accomplish offensive strategy and at the same time chee kmate de- 
fensive or counter-offensive operations by friendly forces based on 
Okinawa and the Philippines. 

This unsinkable carrier-tender has the capacity to operate from 
ten to twenty air groups of types ranging from jet fighters to B-29 
type bombers as well as to provide forward operating facilities for 
short-range coastal submarines. 

In acquiring this forward submarine base, the efficacy of the short- 
range submarine would be so enormously increased by the additional 
radius of activity as to threaten completely sea traffic from the south 
and interdict all set lanes in the Western Pacific. Submarine block- 
ade by the enemy with all its destructive ramifications would thereby 
become a virtual certainty. 

Should Formosa fall and bases thereafter come into the hands of a 
potential enemy of the United States, the latter will have acquired an 
additional “fleet” which will have been obtained and can be main- 
tained at an incomparably lower cost than could its equivalent in air- 
craft carriers and submarine tenders. 

Current estimates of air and submarine resources in the Far East 
indicate the capability of such a potential enemy to extend his forces 
southward and still maintain an imposing degree of militar y strength 
for employment elsewhere in the Pacific area. 


A Historical F unet 70n 

Historically, Formosa has been used as a springboard for just such 
military aggression directed against areas to the south. The most 
notable and recent example was the utilization of it by the Japanese 
in World War II. At the outbreak of the Pacific War in 1941, it 
plaved an imports int part as a staging area and supporting base for 
the various « aupanese mvs asion CONVOYS. The supporting air forces 
of Japan’s Army and Navy were based on fields situated along 
southern Formosa. 

From 1942 through 1944 Formosa was a vital link in the transporta- 
tion and communication chain which stretched from Japan through 
Okinawa and the Philippines to Southeast Asia. As the United States 
carrier forces advanced into the Western Pacific, the bases on For- 
mosa assumed an increasingly greater role in the Japanese defense 
scheme. 

Should Formosa fall into the hands of a hostile power, history 

ould repeat itself. Its military potential would again be fully ex- 
ploited as the means to breach and neutralize our Western Pacific 
defense system and mount a war of conquest against the free nations 
of the Pacifie basin. 

Nothing could be more fallacious than the threadbare argument by 
those who advocate appeasement and defeatism in the Pacific that if 
we defend Formosa we alienate continental Asia. 

82434519 
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Those who speak thus do not understand the Orient. They do not 
grant that it is in the pattern of the Oriental psychology to respect 
and follow aggressive, resolute and dynamic leadership—to quickly 
turn on a leadership characterized by timidity or vacillation—and 
they underestimate the Oriental mentality. Nothing in the last five 
years has so inspired the Far East as the American determination to 
preserve the bulwarks of our Pacific Ocean strategic position from 
future encroachment, for few of its people fail ace urately to appraise 
the safeguard such determination brings to their free institutions. 

To pursue any other course would be to turn over the fruits of our 
Pacific victory to a potential enemy. It would shift any future 
battle area 5,000 miles eastward to the coasts of the American conti- 
nents, our own home coast; it would completely expose our friends 
in the Philippines, our friends in Australia and New Zealand, our 
friends in Indonesia, our friends in Japan, and other areas, to the 
lustful thrusts of those who stand for slavery against liberty, for 
atheism as against God. 

The decision of President Truman on June 27 lighted into flame 
a lamp of hope throughout Asia that was burning dimly toward 
extinction. It marked for the Far East the focal and turning point 
in this area’s struggle for freedom. It swept aside in one great. monu- 
mental stroke all of the hypocrisy and the sophistry which has con- 
fused and deluded so many people distant from the actual scene. 


E. Message from Secretary of Defense Johnson to General 
MacArthur, August 26, 1950 


The President of the United States directs that you withdraw your 
message for National Encampment of Veterans of Foreign Wars, 
because various features with respect to Formosa are in conflict with 
the policy of the United States and its position in the United Nations. 


F. Cablegram from General MacArthur to national commander, 
VFW, August 27, 1950 


[From Washington Times-Herald, August 28, 1950] 


I regret to inform you that I have been directed to withdraw my 
message to the national encampment of the Veterans of Foreign Wars. 


G. Message of the President to General MacArthur, 
August 29, 1950 


[From New York Times, August 30, 1950] 


I am sending you for your information the text of a letter which 
I sent to Ambassador Austin dated Aug. 27. I am sure that when 
you examine this letter, and the letter which Ambassador Austin 
addressed to Trygve Lie on Aug. 25 (a copy of which I am told was 
sent to your headquarters that night), you will understand why my 
action of the 26th in directing the withdrawal of your message to 
the Veterans of Foreign Wars was necessary. 

General Collins and Admiral Sherman have given me a compre- 
hensive report of their conversations with you and of their visit to 
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the United Nations forces now fighting under your command in Korea 
Their reports were most satisfactory and highly gratifying to me. 


Vil. INCHON LANDING AND RECAPTURE OF SEOUL, 
SEPTEMBER 1950 


{Nore.—See Sixth Report of the United Nations Command to the Security 
Council, United Nations, October 21, 1950, appearing in section V, above. ] 


A. Message of General MacArthur on return of Government of 
Korea to Seoul, September 29, 1950 


[From New York Times, September 29, 1950] 


By the grace of merciful Providence our forces fighting under the 
standard of that greatest hope and inspiration of mankind, the United 
Nations, have liberated this ancient capital city of Korea. It has 
been freed from the despotism of Slennndiial rule and its citizens 
once more have the opportunity for that immutable concept of life 
which holds invincibly to the primacy of individual liberty and per- 
sonal dignity. 

The ravages of war which have been visited upon your land, Mr. 

President, by those forces of evil which seek to subvert the spiritual 
qualities of modern civilization, have been viewed with universal con- 
cern and distress. And fifty-three nations of the earth rose up in 
righteous wrath and indignation and pledged their full effort toward 
your relief. 
* Such was the spiritual revulsion against the march of imperialistic 
communism seeking the conquest, exploit: ition and enslavement of 
others. It reflects an invincible union of men and ideals against which 
no material weapons could long prevail and while it is inevitable force 
must meet force, it offers hope for the ultimate peaceful triumph of 
that spiritual quality without which the human mind cannot produce 
sound and enduring ideas. It is through the spirit that we must save 
the flesh. 

In behalf of the United Nations I am happy to restore to you, Mr. 
President, the seat of your Government, that from it you may the 
better fulfill your constitutional responsibility. It is my fervent hope 
that a beneficent providence will give you and all of your public 
officials the wisdom and strength to meet your perplexing problems in 
a spirit of benevolence and justice, that from the travail of the past 
there may emerge a new and hopeful dawn for the people of Korea. 

In humble and devout manifestation of gratitude to the Almighty 
God for bringing this decisive victory to our arms, I ask that ail 
present rise and join me in reciting the Lord’s Prayer 

“Our Father which art in heaven, hallowed be Thy name. Thy 
Kingdom come, Thy will be done on earth as it is in heaven. Give us 
this day our daily bread, and forgive us our trespasses as we forgive 
those who trespass against us. And lead us not into temptation but 
deliver us from evil: For Thine is the Kingdom and the power and 
the glory forever. Amen.” 

Mr. President, my officers and I will now resume our military duties 
und leave you and your Government to the discharge of civil 
responsibility. 
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B. Message from the President to General MacArthur, 
September 29, 1950 


[From State Department Bulletin, October 9, 1950] 


I know that I speak for the entire American people when I send you 
my warmest congratulations on the victory which has been achieve 
under your leadership in Korea. Few operations in military mistory 

can match either the delaying action where you traded space for tim 
in which to build up your forces or the brilliant maneuver which ha: 
now resulted in the liberationf Seoul. TI am particularly mepreneed 
by the splendid cooperation of our Army, Navy, and Air Force, an 
wish you would extend my thanks and congratul: ations to the com 
manders of those services—Lt. Gen. Walton H. Walker, Vice Admiral 
Charles T. Joy, and Lt. Gen. George E. Stratemeyer. The unificatio: 
of our arms established by you and by them has set a shining example. 
My thanks and the thanks of the people of all the free nations go oul 
to your gallant forces—soldiers, sailors, marines, and air men—from 
the United States and other countries fighting for freedom under the 
United Nations banner. I salute you all and say to all of you from all 
of us at home, “Well and nobly done.” 


C. Reply of General MacArthur thereto 


[From State Department Bulletin, October 9, 1950] 


[ am most grateful for your generous message which I shall trans- 


mit to the elements of this command, It will be a source of inspiration 
and strength to all concerned. 


D. General MacArthur’s statement of surrender terms, 
October 1, 1950 


[From State Department Bulletin, October 9, 1950] 


Zo the Commander in Chief, North Korean Forces: 


The early and total defeat and complete destruction of your armed 
forces and war making potential is now inevitable. In order that t] 
decisions of the United Nations may be carried out with a minimum of 
further loss of life and destruction of property, I, as the United Na- 
tions Commander in Chief, call upon you and the forces under your 
command, in whatever part of Korea situated, forthwith to lay dow: 
your arms and cease hostilities under such military supervision as | 
may direct and I call upon you at once to liberate all United Nations 
prisoners of war and civilian internees under your control and 
make adequate provision for their protection, care, maintenance and 
immediate transportation to such places as I indicate. North Korean 
forces, including prisoners of war in the hands of the United Nations 
Command, will continue to be given the care dictated by civilized cus 
tom and practice and permitted to return to their homes as soon as 
practicable. I shall anticipate your early decision upon this oppo! 
tunity to avoid the further useless shedding of blood and destruction 
of property. 

Douctas MacArrHur 
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E. General MacArthur’s surrender demand to North Korean 
forces, October 9, 1950 


[From New York Times, October 9, 1950] 


This is to inform you of the action taken by the United Nations 
General Assembly on Oct. 8 (Oct. 7, United States time], 1950, in 
adopting the resolution appended thereto. 

In order that the decisions of the United Nations may be carried 
out with a minimum of further loss of life and destruction of prop- 
erty, I, as United Nations Commander in Chief, for the last time, 
call upon you and the forces under your command, in whatever part 
of Korea situated, forthwith to lay down your arms and cease 
hostilities. 

And I call upon all North Koreans to cooperate fully with the 
United Nations in establishing a unified independent democratic 
government of Korea assured that they will be treated justly and 
that the United Nations will act to relieve and rehabilitate all parts 
to a unified Korea. 

Unless immediate response is made by you in the name of the North 
Korean Government I shall at once proceed to take such military ac- 
tion as may be necessary to enforce the decrees of the United Nations. 


Doveras MacArruur, 
General of the Army, United States A rmy, Commander in Chief. 


VIII. THE PRESIDENT’S MEETING WITH GENERAL Mac- 
ARTHUR AT WAKE ISLAND, OCTOBER 15, 1950 


A. The President's announcement, October 10, 1950 
[From New York Times, October 11, 1950] 


General MacArthur and I are making a quick trip over the coming 
week-end to meet in the Pacific. 

When I see him I shall express to him the appreciation and grati- 
tude of the people and Government of the United States for the great 
service which he is rendering to world peace. As Commander in 
Chief of United Nations forces in Korea, he has been acting for the 
world organization as well as for us. His mission has been to repel 
aggression and to restore international peace and security in the area, 
as called for by the United Nations. He is carrying out his mission 
with the imagination, courage, and effectiveness which have marked 
his entire service as one of our greatest military leaders. 

I shall discuss with him the final phase of United Nations action in 
Korea. In this phase, the United Nations command will be working 
closely with the United Nations Commission which has just been 
created by the General Assembly and given heavy responsibilities 
for the establishment of a unified, independe nt, and democratic 
Korea. 

We must proceed rapidly with our part in the organization of the 
U ets Nations relief and reconstruction program in order to give 

‘ Korean people a chance to live in peace. Secretary Acheson in 

s ope ning address to the General Assembly stressed the import: ince 

of this great opportunity to demonstrate the capacity of the world 
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organization to reestablish the economic and social life of Korea, 
which has suffered cruelly as a result of aggression. 

The successful accomplishment of this peaceful mission of recon- 
struction can serve as a pattern for other efforts to improve the lot of 
people all over the world, The task of reconstruction in Korea will 
be a heavy one and will require a major effort by the United Nations; 
the United States will carry on its full share of this load. 

The only interest of the United States is to help carry out these 
great purposes of the United Nations in Korea. We have absolutely 


no interest in obtaining any special position for the United States in [RF 
Korea, nor do we wish to retain bases or other milit: ary installations 
in that country. We should like to get our armed forces out and back Fe 
to their other duties at the earliest moment consistent with the fulfill- 4 
ment of our obligations as a member of the United Nations. 4 
Naturally, I shall take advantage of this opportunity to discuss with 4 
General MacArthur other matters within his responsibility. F 
B. The President's statement relative to his meeting with 4 
General MacArthur, October 15, 1950 

[From New York Times, October 16, 1950] / 





I have met with General of the Army Douglas MacArthur for the 
purpose of getting first hand information and ideas from him. I did 
not wish to take him away from the scene of action in Korea any 
longer than necessary, and, therefore, I came to meet him at Wake. 
Our conference has been highly satisfactory. 

The very complete unanimity of view which prevailed enabled us 
to finish our discussions rapidly in order to meet General MacArthur's 
desire to return at the earliest possible moment. It was apparent that 
the excellent coordination which has existed between Washington and 
the field, to which General MacArthur paid tribute, greatly facilitated 
the discussion. 

After I had talked with General MacArthur privately, we met to- 
gether with our advisers. These joint talks were then followed by 
= ‘hnical consultations in which the following participated: 

General MacArthur and Ambassador John Muccio; Mr. Averell 
Harriman, Special Assistant to the President; Secretary of the Army 
Frank Pace; General of the Army Omar N. Bradley, ¢ hairman, Joint 
Chiefs of Staff; Admiral Arthur W. Radford, Commander in Chief 
of the Pacific Fleet; Assistant Secretary of State Dean Rusk and 
Ambassador at Large Philip C. Jessup. 

Primarily, we talked about the problems in Korea which are General 
MacArthur’s most pressing responsibilities. I asked him for informa- 
tion on the military aspects. 

I got from him a clear picture of the heroism and high capacity of 
the United Nations forces under his command. We also discussed 
the steps necessary to bring peace and security to the area as rapidly 
as possible in accordance “with the intent of the resolution of the 
United Nations General Assembly and in order a get our armed 
forces out of Korea as soon as their United Nations mission is 
completed. 
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2, i We devoted a good deal of time to the major problem of peaceful 
reconstruction of Korea which the United Nations is facing and to 
- & the solution of which we intend to make the best contribution of which 
f i the United States is capable. 
ll s& This is a challenging task which must be done properly if we are 
: to achieve the peaceful goals for which the United Nations has been 
‘sa fighting. 
€ Bi The success which has attended the combined military effort must 
y E be supplemented by both spiritual and material rehabilitation. It is 
n - essentially a task of helping the Koreans to do a job which they can 
s : do for themselves better than anyone else can do it for them. 
k The United Nations can, however, render essential help with sup- 
. plies and technical advice as well as with the vital problem of rebuild- 
, ing their educational system. 
h Meanwhile, I can say I was greatly impressed with what General 
P MacArthur and Ambassador Muccio told me about what has already 
been done and is now being done to bring order out of chaos and to 
restore to the Korean people the chance for a good life in peace. 
j For example, the main rail line from Inchon to Suwon was opened 
j to rail traffic in less than ten days after the Inchon landing. The rail 
a line from Pusan to the west bank of the Han River opposite Seoul 
E was open to one-way rail traffic about Oct. 8. Bridge and highway 
i P reconstruction is progressing rapidly. Power and the water supply 
f in Seoul were reestablished within a week after the reentry into the 
: ‘ capital. 
; General MacArthur paid a particularly fine tribute to the service 
b being rendered in pals by Ambassador Muccio. 
7 : I asked General MacArthur also to explain at first hand his views 
: on the future of Japan with which I was already generally familiar 
through his written reports. As already announced, we are moving 
forward with preliminary negotiations for a peace treaty to which 
Japan is entitled. 
E General MacArthur and I look forward with confidence to a new 
4 Japan which will be both peaceful and prosperous. 
, ; 1 also asked General MacArthur to tell me his ideas on the ways 
7 in which the United States can most effectively promote its policies 
F of assisting the United Nations to promote and maintain international 
peace and security throughout the Pacific area. 
; a On all these matters, I have found our talks most helpful and I am 
very glad to have had this chance to talk them over with one of 
: America’s great soldier-statesmen, who is also now serving the unique 
) . position of the first Commander in Chief of United Nations peace 
: forces, 
. We are fully aware of the dangers which lie ahead, but we are 
; confident that we can surmount these dangers with three assets which 
: E. we have: 
E First, unqualified devotion to peace. 
. a Second, unity with our fellow peace-loving members of the United 
) iB Nations. 


Third, our determination and growing strength. 
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C. The President’s address at San Francisco, October 17, 1950 





{From Department of State Bulletin, October 30, 1950] 


I have just returned from Wake Island, where I had a very satis- 

factory conference with General Douglas MacArthur. 

understand that there has been speculation about why I made 
this trip. There is really no mystery about it. I went because I 
wanted to talk to General MacArthur. 

There is no substitute for personal conversation with the commander 
in the field who knows the problems there from first-hand experience. 
He has information at his fingertips which can be of help to all of us 
in deciding upon the right policies in these critical times. 

I went out to Wake Island to see General MacArthur because I did 
not want to take him far away from Korea, where he is conducting 
very important operations with great success. Events are moving 
swiftly over there now, and I did not feel he should be away from his 
post too long. 

I have come back from this conference with increased confidence in 
our long-range ability to maintain world peace. 

At Wake Island, we talked over the Far Eastern situation and its 
relationship to the problem of world peace. I asked General Mac- 
Arthur for his ideas on the way in which the United States can 
most effectively assist the United Nations in promoting and maintain- 
ing peace and security throughout the Pacific area. 

We discussed Japan and the need for an early Japanese peace treaty. 
Both of us look forward with confidence to a new Japan which will be 
peaceful and prosperous. 

United Nations Action in Korea 


General MacArthur told me about the fighting in Korea. He 
described the magnificent achievements of all the United Nations 
forces serving under his command. Along with the soldiers of the 
Republic of Korea, these forces have now turned back the tide of 
aggression. More fighting men are coming from free nations all over 
the world. I am confident that these forces will soon restore peace 
to the whole of Korea. 

We Americans naturally take special pride in the superb achieve- 
ments of our own soldiers, sailors, marines, and airmen. They have 
written a glorious new page in military history. We can all be proud 
of them. 

It is also a source of pride to us that our country was asked to 
furnish the first commander of United Nations’ troops. It is for- 
tunate for the world that we had the right man for this purpose— 
a man who is a very great soldier—General Douglas MacArthur. 

The United Nations action in Korea is of supreme importance for 
all of the peoples of the world. 

For the first time in history, the nations who want peace have taken 
up arms under the banner of an international organization to put 
down aggression. Under that banner, the banner of the United Na- 
tions, they are succeeding. This is a tremendous step forward in the 
age-old struggle to establish the rule of law in the world. 

The people of San Francisco have shown that they appreciate the 
importance of the United Nations as a vital force in world affairs. 
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I am told that in this area alone 71 organizations are celebrating 
United Nations oe eek, 

The United Nations was established here in this very building 5 
years ago. It was founded in the hope and in the belief that man- 
kind could have just and lasting peace. 

Today, as a result of the Korean struggle, the United Nations is 
stronger than it has ever been. We know now that the United Nations 
can create a system of international order with the authority to main- 
tain peace. 

When I met with General MacArthur, we discussed plans for com- 
pleting the task of bringing peace to Korea. We talked about the 
plans for establishing a “unified, independent, and democratic” gov- 
ernment in that country in accordance with the resolution of the 
General Assembly of the United Nations. 

It has been our policy, ever since World War II, to achieve these 
results for Korea. 

Our sole purpose in Korea is to establish peace and independence. 
Our troops will stay there only so long as they are needed by the United 
Nations for that purpose. We seek no territory or special privilege. 
Let this be crystal clear to all—we have no aggressive designs in Korea 
or in any other place in the Far East or elsewhere. 

No country in the world which really wants peace has any reason 
to fear the United States. 

The only victory we seek is the victory of peace. 

The United Nations forces in Korea are making spectacular progress. 
But the fighting there is not yet over. The North Korean Communists 
still refuse to acknowledge the authority of the United Nations. They 
continue to put up stubborn, but futile, resistance. 

The United Nations forces are growing in strength and are now far 
superior to the forces which still oppose them. The power of the 
Korean Communists to resist effectively will soon be at an end. 
Rehabilitation for Korea 

However, the job of the United Nations in Korea will not end when 
the fighting stops. There is a big task of rehabilitation to be done. 
As a result of the Communist aggression, Korea has suffered terrible 
destruction. Thousands upon thousands of people are homeless, and 
there is serious danger of famine and disease in the coming winter 
months. 

The United Nations is already extending relief to ease the suffer- 
ing which the Communist invasion has brought about and it is prepar- 
ing to help the Koreans rebuild their homes and restore their factories. 

General MacArthur and Ambassador Muccio gave me a vivid picture 
of the way in which the process of reconstruction has already begun. 
Railroads are being restored, bridges are being rebuilt, and public utili- 
ties are beginning to function. 

We will use the resources of our army and our Economic Coopera- 
tion Administration to meet the immediate emergency. We will give 
our strong support to the United Nations program of relief and re- 
construction that will soon be started. The United States will do its 
full part to help build a free, united, and self-supporting Korean 
Republic. 
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In a very real sense, the unity of the free nations in meeting the 
aggression in Korea is the result of a firmly held purpose to support 
peace and freedom—a purpose which the free nations have pursued 
together over the years. 

The name “U nited Nations” was first used in the dark days of the 
Second World War by the countries then allied to put down another 
aggression. 

From that day until this, the cause of peace has been strengthened 
by an active policy of cooperation among the free nations. It is not 
by chance, but as a result of that steady policy, that 53 members of 
the United Nations rallied immediately to meet the unprovoked 
aggression against the Republic of Korea. 

It has been as a part of that same policy and common purpose that 
we have joined during the past 5 years in building up the strength of 
the peace-loving forces of the world. We have contributed to this end 
through the Marshall Plan in Europe and through economic assist- 
ance in many other parts of the world. We have also contributed to 
this end through military aid to countries threatened by aggression. 
All around the world, the free nations have been gaining strength. 

We have to recognize that, as we have moved steadily : along i in the 
postwar years, our policy of building a peaceful wor ld has met con- 
stant opposition from the Soviet Union. 


Soviet Obstructionism 


Here, in San Francisco 5 years ago, we hoped that the Soviet Union 
would cooperate in this effort to build a lasting peace. 

But Communist imperialism would not have it so. Instead of work- 
ing with other governments in mutual respect and cooperation, the 
Soviet Union attempted to extend its control over other peoples. It 


embarked upon a new colonialism-—Soviet style. This new colonial- 
ism has already brought under its complete control and exploitation 
many countries which used to be free. Moreover, the Soviet Union has 
refused to cooperate and has not allowed its satellites to ¢ ooperate with 
those nations it could not control. 

In the United Nations, the Soviet Union has persisted in obstruction. 
It has refused to share in activities devoted to the great economic, 
social, and spiritual causes recognized in the United Nations Charter. 
For months on end, it even boycotted the Security Council. 

These tactics of the Soviet Union have imposed an increasingly 
greater strain upon the fabric of world peace. Aggression and threats 
of aggression, aided and abetted by obstructionism in the United Na- 
tions, have caused grave concern among the nations which are honestly 
seeking peace. The response of the free world to the aggression in 
Korea has given those nations new confidence. But events in Korea 
have also made it more apparent than ever that the evil spirit of ag- 
gression is still abroad in the world. So long as this is true, we are 
all faced with a clear and present danger. 

Today, we face a violent and cynical attack upon our democratic 
faith, upon every hope of a decent and free life—indeed, upon every 
concept of human dignity. Those who support this evil purpose are 
pre saree to back it to the limit with every device, including military 
force. 

The Soviet Union and its colonial satellites are maintaining armed 
forces of great size and strength. In both Europe and Asia, their vast 
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armies pose a constant threat to world peace. So long as they persist 
in maintaining these forces and in using them to intimidate other 
countries, the free men of the world have but one choice if they are to 
remain free. They must oppose strength with strength. 

The Task To Maintain Peace 

This is not a task for the United States alone. It is a task for the 
free nations to undertake together. And the free nations are under- 
taking it together. 

In the United Nations, Secretary of State Acheson has proposed a 
plan for “Uniting For Peace,” to make it possible for the General 
Assembly to act quickly and effectively in case of any further outbreak 
of aggression. 

In our own country, and in cooperation with other countries, we are 
continuing to build armed forces strong enough to make it clear that 
aggression will not pay. 

Our military establishment moved the necessary men and supplies 
into Korea, 5,000 miles away, in an amazingly brief period of time. 
This remarkable accomplishment should not -delude us into any false 
sense of security. We must be better armed and equipped than we are 
today if we are to be protected from the dangers which still face us. 

We must continue to increase our production for military purposes, 
We must continue to increase the strength of our armed forces—Army, 
Navy, and Air Force. We must devote more of our resources to mili- 
tary purposes, and less to civilian consumption. 

All this will be difficult, and it will exact many sacrifices. But we 
are aware of the dangers we face. We are going to be prepared to 
meet them. Let no aggressor make any mistake about that. We 
value our independence and our free way of life in this country and we 
will give all that we have to preserve them. We are going ahead in 
dead earnest to build up our defenses. There will be no let-down be- 
cause of the successes achieved in Korea. 

As we go forward, let us remember that we are not increasing our 
armed strength because we want to. We are increasing our armed 
strength because Soviet policies leave us no other choice. The Soviet 
Union can change this situation. It has only to give concrete and 
positive proof of its intention to work for peace. If the Soviet Union 
really wants peace, it must prove it—not by glittering promises and 
false propaganda, but by living up to the principles of the United 
Nations Charter. 

If the Soviet Union really wants peace, it can prove it—and could 
have proved it on any day since last June 25th—by joining the rest 
of the United Nations, in calling upon the North Koreans to. lay 
down their arms at once. 

If the Soviet Union really wants peace, it can prove it by lifting 
the iron curtain and permitting the free exchange of information 
and ideas. If the Soviet Union really wants peace, it can prove it 
by joining in the efforts of the United Nations to establish a work- 
able system of collective security—a system which will permit the 
elimination of the atomic bomb and the drastic reduction and regula- 
tion of all other arms and armed forces. 

But until the Soviet Union does these things, until it gives real 
proof of peaceful intentions, we are determined to build up the com- 
mon defensive strength of the free world. This is the choice we have 
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made. We have made it firmly and resolutely. But it is not a choice 
we have made gladly. We are not a militaristic nation. We have no 
desire for conquest or military glory. 

Economic Progre SS for . {sia 

Our national history began with a revolutionary idea—the idea of 
human freedom and political equality. We have been guided by the 
light of that idea down to this day. The forces of Communist impe- 
rialism dread this revolutionary idea because it produces an intoler- 
able contrast to their own system. ‘They know that our strength comes 
from the freedom and the well-being of our citizens. We are strong 
because we never stop working for better education for all our people, 
for fair wages and better living conditions, for more opportunities for 
business, and better lives for our farmers. We are strong because of 
our social security system, because of our labor unions, because of our 
agricultural program. We are strong because we use our democratic 
institutions continually to achieve a better life for all the people of our 
country. 

This is the source of our strength. And this idea—this endlessly 
revolutionary idea of human free dom and political equality—is what 
we held out to all nations as the answer to the tyranny of interna- 
tional communism. We have seen this idea work in our own country. 
We know that it acknowledges no barriers of race, or nation, or creed. 
We know that it means progress for all men. 

The international Communist movement, far from being revolu- 
tionary, is the most reactionary movement in the world today. It 
is violently opposed to the freedom of the individual because, in that 
Communist system, the state is supreme. It is equally opposed to the 
freedom of other nations because, in that Communist system, it is 
Soviet Russia which must be supreme. 

When General MacArthur and I discussed the whole problem of 
peace in the Far East, we recognized that this is far more than a 
military problem. 

Today, the peoples of the Far East, as well as peoples in other 
parts of the world, are struggling with the false revolution of com- 
munism, Soviet communism makes the false claim to these peoples 
that it stands for progress and human advancement. Actually, it 
seeks to turn them into the colonial slaves of a new imperialism. I 
this time of crisis, we ask the peoples of the Far East to understand 
us as we try to understand them. We are not trying to push blue- 
prints upon them as ready-made answers for all their complicated 
problems. Every people must develop according to its own particular 
genius and must express its own moral and cultural values in its own 
Way. 

We believe that we have much in common with the peoples of the 
Far East. Their older civilizations have much to teach us. We hope 
our new developments may be helpful to them. 

We know that the peoples of Asia cherish their freedom and inde 
pendence. We sympathize with that desire and will help them to at 
tain and defend their independence. Our entire history proclaims 
our policy on that point. Our men are fighting now in Asia to help 
secure the freedom and independence of a small nation which was 
brutally attacked. 
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We know that the peoples of Asia have problems of social injus- 
tice to solve. They want their farmers to own their land and to enjoy 
the fruits of their toil. That is one of our great national principles 

also. We believe in the family-size farm. Th: at is the basis of our 
agriculture and has strongly influenced our form of government. 

We know that the peoples of Asia want their industrial workers 
to have their full measure of freedom and rising standards of living. 
Sodowe. That is the basis of our industrial society in this country. 

We know that the peoples of Asia have problems of production ; 
they need to produce more food and clothing and — ir. It 1s in 
this field that we can make a special contribution by sharing with 
others the productive techniques which we have discovered in our 
own e@ xpe rie nce, 

We are not strangers to the Far East. For more than a century, 
our missionaries, doctors, teachers, traders, and businessmen have 
knit many ties of friendship between us. If we can be of help, we 
are ready to offer it—but only to those who want it. Through the 
Economic Cooperation Administration, Point 4, and in many other 
ways, we are trying to help the peoples of other countries to improve 
their living standards. We will continue these programs in coopera- 
tion with the United Nations. Even as we undertake the necessary 
burdens of defense against aggression, we will help to expand the 
work of aiding human progress. Otherwise, measures of 
alone will have little value. 

We seek full partnership with the peoples of Asia, as with all other 
peoples, in the defense and support of the ideals which we and they 
have written into the Charter of the United Nations. This is the 
partn e rship « »f peace. 

I have spoken to you tonight about some of the things which all 
of us are thinking about as we press ahead to finish our job in Korea. 
At a time when our forces under General MacArthur are locked in 
combat with a stubborn enemy, it is essential for us to understand 
what our broad purposes are and see clearly the kind of world we 
seek to build. As your President, I realize what it means to the homes 
of America to have the youth of our land called to meet aggression. 
These are the most solemn decisions and impose the heaviest respon 
sibility upon those who must make them. I have told you tonight 
why we must do what we are doing. We hate war, but we love our 
liberties. We will not see them destroyed. We want peace, _ it 
must be a peace founded upon justice. That American policy is as 
old as our Republic, and it is stronger today than ever before in our 


1 


history. We intend to keep it that way. 


IX. NOVEMBER OFFENSIVE OF UNITED NATIONS 
FORCES 


Note.—See Tenth Report of the United Nations Command to the Security 
Council, United Nations, December 27, 1950, appearing in section V 


defense 


. above. ] 


A. Special communiqué of General MacArthur, November 24, 1950 


[from UN Security Council Release, November 27, 1950] 


The United Nations massive compression envelopment in North 
Korea against the new Red armies operating there is now approaching 
its decisive effort. The isolating component of the pincer, our Air 
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Forces of all types, have, for the last three weeks, in a sustained attack 
of model coordination and effectiveness, successfully interdicted enemy 
lines of support from the north so that further reinforcement there- 
from has been sharply curtailed and essential supplies markedly 
limited. 

The eastern sector of the pincer, with noteworthy and effective naval 
support, has steadily advanced in a brilliant tactical movement and 
has now reached a comm: anding enveloping position, cutting in two the 
northern reaches of the enemy’s geographical potential. 

This morning the western sector of the pincer moved forward in 
general assault in an effort to complete the compression and close the 
Vise. 

If successful this should for all practical purposes end the war, 
restore e ace and unity to Korea, enable the prompt withdrawal of 
United Nations military forces, and permit the complete assumption 
by the Korean people and nation of full sovereignty and international 
equality. It is that for which we fight. 


B. Cablegram from General MacArthur to Ray Henle, editor, 
Sun Oil Company’s Three Star Extra, November 28, 1950 


{From Washington Post, November 29, 1950] 


In reply to question contained in your cable of November 28 ap- 
parently greatly exaggerated statements have been attributed to some 
informal comments passed between my field commanders and myself 
in a jocular vein expressive of the universal hope for an early termi- 
nation of hostilities. The evident physical impossibility of fulfillment 
of the statement attributed to me should be its own best refutation. 
At no time have I ever attempted to predict the course or termination 
of this or any other military campaign. 


X. ENTRY OF CHINESE COMMUNIST FORCES INTO 
KOREAN MILITARY OPERATIONS 
[Nore.—See Eighth, Ninth, Tenth, and Eleventh Reports of the United Nations 


Command to the Security Council, United Nations, dated November 6, 1950, 
December 27, 1950, and January 31, 1951, appearing in section V, above.] 


A. Special report of General MacArthur to the Security Council, 
United Nations, November 5, 1950 


[From Department of State Bulletin, November 27, 1950] 


I herewith submit a special report of the United Nations Command 
operations in Korea which I believe should be brought to the atten- 
tion of the United Nations. 

The United Nations Forces in Korea are continuing their drive 
to the north and their efforts to destroy further the effectiveness of 
the enemy as a fighting force are proving successful. Tlowever, pres 
ently in certain areas of Korea, the United Nations Forces are meet- 
ing a new foe. It is apparent to our fighting forces, and our intelli 
gence agencies have confirmed the fact, that the United Nations are 
presently in hostile contact with Chinese Communist military units 
deployed for action against the forces of the United Comma» 
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Hereafter, in summary form, are confirmed intelligence reports 
substantiating the fact that forces other than Korean are resisting our 
efforts to carry out the resolutions of the United Nations: 

A. 22 August: Approximately 50 bursts heavy anti-aircraft fire 
from Manchurian side of Yalu River against RB-29 flying at 7,000 feet 
over Korea in the vicinity of the Sui-Ho reservoir; damage, none; 
time 1600K ; weather, 10 miles visibility, high broken clouds. 

B. 24 August: Approximately 40 bursts heavy anti-aircraft fire 
from Manchurian side of Yalu River against RB-29 flying at 10,000 
feet over Korea in the vicinity of Sinuiju; damage, none; time 1500K; 
weather, 20 miles visibility. 

C. 15 October: Anti-aircraft fire from the Manchurian side of Yalu 
River against a flight of 4 F-51’s flying near the Sinuiju airfield on the 
Korean side of the river; damage, 1 aircraft total loss; time, 14451; 
weather, overcast at 8,000 feet ; 8 to 10 miles visibility. 

D. 16 October: The 370th Regiment of the 124th Division of the 
Chinese Communist 42nd Army, consisting of approximately 2,500 
troops, crossed the Yalu River (Korean border) at Wan Po Jin, and 
proceeded to the area of Chosen and Fusen Dams in North Korea 
where they came in contact with U. N. forces approximately 40 miles 
north of Hamhung. 

E. 17 October: Approximately 15 bursts heavy anti-aircraft fire 
from eiticras side of Yalu River against RB-29 flying at 10,000 
feet over Korea in the vicinity of Sinuiju; damage, none; time 12001; 
weather, 8 miles visibility, low clouds 2.300 feet. 

F. 20 October: A Chinese Communist Task Force known as the 
“56th” unit, consisting of approximately 5,000 troops, crossed the Yalu 
River (Korean border) at Antung and deployed to positions in Korea 
south of the Sui-Ho Dam. A captured Chinese Communist soldier of 
this Task Force states that his group was organized out of the regular 
Chinese Communist 40th Army stationed at Antung, Manchuria. 

G. 1 November: A flight of F—51’s was attacked early in the after- 
noon by 6 to 9 Jet aircraft which flew across the Yalu River into Man- 
churia. Nodamage was done to US aircraft. A red star was observed 
on the top of the right wing on one of the Jet aircraft. 

H. 1 November: Anti-aircraft fire from the Manchurian side of the 
Yalu River directed against a flight of 13 F-80 aircraft was observed 
in the vicinity of Sinuiju at 1345 hours. This resulted in the total loss 
of 1 U.N. aircraft. 

I. 30 October : Interrogation of 19 Chinese prisoners of war ident ified 
two additional regiments of 124 CCF Division, the 371 and the : 
in the vicinity of Changjin. 

J. 2 November: Interrogation of prisoners of war indicates the 54 
CCF unit in Korea. This unit is reported to have same organization 
as 55 and 56 units, but to be drawn from the 112, 113, and 114 Divisions 
of the 88 CCF Army. 

K. 3 November: Further interrogation of Chinese prisoners of war 
indicates 56 CCF unit organized from elements of 118, 119, and 120 
CCF Divisions of the 40 CCF Army. 

L. 4 November: As of this date, a total of 35 CCF prisoners had been 
taken in Korea. 

The continued employment of Chinese Communist forces in Korea 
and the hostile attitude assumed by such forces, either inside or outside 


Korea, are matters which it is incumbent upon me to bring at once to 
the attention of the U.N. 
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B. Statement of the President, November 16, 1950 
[From New York Times, November 17, 1950] 


The Security Council has before it a resolution concerning the 
grave situation caused by the Chinese Communist intervention in 
Korea. This resolution, introduced by the representatives of Cuba, 
Keuador, France, Norway, the United Kingdom and the United States, 
reaffirms that it is the policy of the United Nations to hold the Chinese 
frontier with Korea inviolate, to protect fully legitimate Korean and 
Chinese interests in the frontier zone, and to withdraw the United 
Nations forces from Korea as soon as stability has been restored 
and a unified, independent and democratic government established 
throughout Korea 

This resolution further calls upon all states and authorities to with- 
draw immediately from Korea all individuals or units which are as- 
sisting the North Korean forces. I am sure that all members of the 
Security Council genuinely interested in restoring peace in the Far 
East will not only sup port this resolution but also use their influence 
to obtain compliance with it. 

United Nations forces now are being attacked from the safety of 
a privileged sanctuary. Planes operating from bases in China cross 
ever into Korea to attack United Nations ground and air forces and 
then flee back across the border. Chinese Communist and North 
Korean Communist forces are being reinforced, supplied and equipped 
from bases behind the safety of the Sino-Korean border. 

The pretext which the Chinese Communist advance for taking 
offensive action against United Nations forces in Korea from behind 
the protection afforded by the Sino-Korean border is their professed 
belief that these forces intend to carry hostilities across the frontier 
into Chinese territory. 

The resolutions and every other action taken by the United Nations 
demonstrate beyond any doubt that no such intention has ever been 
entertained. On the contrary, it has been repeatedly stated that it is 
the intention of the United Nations to localize the conflict and to with- 
draw its forces from Korea as soon as the situation permits. 

Speaking for the United States Government and people, I can give 
assurance that we support and are acting within the limits of United 
Nations policy in Korea, and that we have never at any time enter- 
tained any intention to carry hostilities into China. 

So far as the United States is concerned, I wish to state unequivo- 
cally that because of our deep devotion to the cause of world peace 
and our long-standing friendship for the people of China we will 
take every honorable step to prevent any extension of the hostilities 
in the Far East. 

If the Chinese Communist authorities or people believe otherwise, 
it can only be because they are being deceived by those whose advan- 
tage it is to prolong and extend hostilities in the Far East against the 
interests of all Far Eastern people. 

Let it be understood, however, that a desire for peace, in order to 
be effective, must be shared by all concerned. If the Chinese Com- 
munists share the desire of the United Nations for peace and security 
in the Far East they will not take upon themselves the responsibility 
for obstructing the objectives of the United Nations in Korea. 
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C. Special communiqué issued by General MacArthur, 
November 28, 1950 


[From New York Times, November 29, 1950] 


Enemy reactions developed in the course of our assault oper ations 
of the past four days disclose that a major segment of the Chinese 
continental armed forces in army, corps and divisional organization 
of an aggregate strength of over 200,000 men is now arrayed against 
the United Nations forces in North Korea. 

There exists the obvious intent and preparation for support of 
these forces by heavy reinforcements now concentrated within the 
privileged sanctuary north of the international boundary and 
constantly moving forward. 

Consequently. we face an entirely new war. This has shattered 
the high hopes we entertained that the intervention of the Chinese 
was only of a token nature on a volunteer and individual basis as 
publicly announced, and that therefore the war in Korea could’ be 
brought toa rapid close bv our movement to the international bound- 
ary ane the prompt withdrawal thereafter of United Nations forces, 
leaving Korean problems for settlement by the Koreans themselves. 

It now appears to have been the enemy’s intent, in breaking off 
contact with our forces some two weeks ago, to secure the time neces- 
sury surreptitiously to build up for a later surprise assault upon our 
lines in overwhelming force, taking advant age of the freezing of all 
rivers and roadbeds which would have materially reduced the effec 
tiveness of our air interdiction and permitted a greatly accelerated 
forward movement of enemy reinforcements and supplies. This plan 
has been disrupted by our own offensive action, which forced upon 
the enemy a premature engagement. 

General MacArthur later issued this additional par agraph to the 

ommunique : 

This situation, repugnant as it may be, poses issues beyond the 
authority of the United Nations military council—issues which must 
find their solution within the couneils of the United Nations and 
chancelleries of the world. 


D. General MacArthur's exchange of communications with 
Arthur Krock, November 1950 


irthur Krock’s MESSAGE to General MacArthur. Nove mbe r 29, 
195 


[From New York Times, December 1, 1950] 


Answering criticisms for military action beyond Thirty-eighth 
‘arallel or Pyongyang some officials here saying for non-attribution 
it for publication that every time such stop-point was suggested 
vou rephed you would not accept responsibility for security of your 
troops if decision was made; that this faced authorities with dilemma 
f taking risk replacing you with elections coming on or letting you 
proceed against their politic al and diplomatic judgment and against 
some high military judgments also. 
Arruur Krock 


$2434—51—-—-10 
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(2) General MacArthur’s reply, November 30, 1950 
[From New York Times, December 1, 1950] 


Reference query contained in your radio of the twenty-ninth, there 
is no validity whatsoever to the anonymous gossip to which you refer. 
Every strategic and tactical movement made by the United Nations 
Command has been in complete accordance with United Nations 
resolutions and in compliance with the directives under which I] 
operate, every major step having been previously reported and fully 
approved. 

[ have received no suggestion from any authoritative source that in 
the execution of its mission the Command should stop at the Thirty- 
eighth Parallel or Pyongyang, or at any other line short of the 
international boundary. ‘To have done so would have required re- 
vision of the resolutions of the United Nations and the directives 
received in implementation thereof. 

‘Tt is historically inaccurate to attribute any degree of responsibility 
for the onslaught of the Chinese Communist armies to the strategic 
course of the campaign itself. The decision by oo Chinese Com- 
munist leaders to wage war against the United Nations could only 
have been a basic one, long premeditated and carried into execution 
as direct result of the defeat of their satellite North Korean armies, 
Thanks for bringing this misleading anonymous gossip to my 
attention. 

MacArruvr, 
Commander in Chief, Far East Command. 


E. Statement of the President, November 30, 1950 
[From Department of State Bulletin, December 11, 1950] 


Recent developments in Korea confront the world with a serious 
crisis. ‘The Chinese Communist leaders have sent their troops from 
Manchuria to launch a strong and well-organized attack against the 
United Nations forces in North Korea. This has been done despite 
prolonged and earnest efforts to bring home to the Communist leaders 
of China the plain fact that neither the United Nations nor the United 
States has any aggressive intentions toward China. Because of the 
historic friendship between the people of the United States and China, 
it is particularly shocking to us to think that Chinese are being forced 
into battle against our troops in the United Nations command. 

The Chinese attack was made in great force, and it still continues. 
It has resulted in the forced withdrawal of large parts of the United 
Nations command. The battlefield situation is uncertain at this time. 
We may suffer reverses as we have suffered them before. But the 
forces of the United Nations have no intention of abandoning their 
mission in Korea. 

The forces of the United Nations are in Korea to put down an 
aggression that threatens not only the whole fabric of the United 
Nations but all human hopes of peace and justice. If the United 
Nations yields to the forces of aggression, no nation will be safe or 
secure. If aggression is successful in Korea, we can expect it to spread 
through Asia and Europe to this hemisphere. We are fighting in 
Korea for our own national security and survival. 
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We have committed ourselves to the cause of a just and peaceful 
world order through the United Nations. We stand by that com- 
mitment. 

We shall meet the new situation in three ways. We shall continue 
to work in the United Nations for concerted action to halt this aggres- 
sion in Korea. We shall intensify our efforts to help other free 
nations strengthen their defenses in order to meet the threat of aggres- 
sion elsewhere. We shall rapidly increase our own military stre ‘ngth. 

In the United Nations, the first step is action by the Security Council 
to halt this aggression. Ambassador Warren Austin is pressing for 
such action. We shall exert every effort to help bring the full influence 
of the United Nations to bear on the situation in Korea 

Some had hoped that the normal peaceful process of discussion and 
negotiation, which is provided through the United Nations, could be 
successfully entered into with the present Chinese Communist delega- 
tion at Lake Success. There is, however, no indication that the 
representatives of Communist China are willing to engage in this 
process. Instead of discussing the real issues, they have been making 
violent and wholly false statements of the type which have often been 
used by the Soviet representatives in an effort to prevent the Security 
Council from acting. 

We hope that the Chinese people will not continue to be forced or 
deceived into serving the ends of Russian colonial policy in Asia. I 
am certain that, if the Chinese people now under the control of the 
communists were free to speak for themselves, they would denounce 
this aggression against the United Nations. 

Because this new act of aggression in Korea is only a part of a 
world-wide pattern of danger to all the free nations of the world, 
it is more necessary than ever before for us to increase at a very rapid 
rate the combined military strength of the free nations. It is more 
necessary than ever that integrated forces in Europe under a Supreme 
Command be established at once. 

With respect to our own defense, I shall submit a supplemental 
request for appropriations needed immediately to increase the size 
and effectiveness of our armed forces. The request will include a 
substantial amount for the Atomic Energy Commission in addition 
to large amounts for the Army, the Navy, and the Air Force. 

I expect to confer tomorrow with Congressional leaders and ask 
them to give urgent consideration to these appropriations. 

This is a time for all our citizens to lay aside differences and unite 
in firmness and mutual determination to do what is best for our « ‘ountry 
and the cause of freedom throughout the world. This country is the 
keystone of the hopes of mankind for peace and justice. We must 
show that we are guided by a common purpose and a common faith. 


F.. The President’s message to the Congress, December 1, 1950 
[From House Document No. 726, Eighty-first Congress] 


7T'0 the ¢ ‘ongre 88 of the United Ntates: 


I am today transmitting to the Congress a request for additional 
funds to strengthen our defenses. The gravity of the world situation 
requires that these funds be made avail: able with the utmost speed. 

[am recommending additional appropriations for the Department 
of Defense for the fiscal year 1951 in the amount of 16.8 billion dollars. 
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These funds are a to support our part in the United Nations 
military action in Korea, and to increase the size and readiness of 
our Armed Forces sauna action become necessary in other parts of the 
world. 

Together with the funds appropriated in the General Appropriation 
Act for fiscal year 1951, and those appropriated in the Supplemental 
Appropriation Act for fiscal 1951, this will make a total of 41.5 billion 
dollars for the United States military forces for the current fiscal 
year, 

L am also recommending a supplemental appropriation for the 
Atomic Energy Commission in the amount of $1,050,000,000. ‘These 
funds will enable the Commission to enlarge its production capacity 
substantially. The new facilities will provide larger capacity for the 
production of fissionable materials, and for the fabrication of such 
materials into atomic weapons. The fissionable materials thus pro- 
duced can be utilized either in weapons or as fuels for power-produc- 
ing atomic reactors. The program for building these additional 
facilities has been developed after thorough study over the last few 
months. 

The further expansion of our military forces and of our atomic 
energy enterprise are directed toward strengthening the defenses of 
the United States and of the entire free world. This expansion is a 
matter of great urgency, which can be understood and evaluated only 
against the background of present critical world conditions. 

United States troops are now fighting as part of the United Nations 
command in Korea. They are fighting for freedom and against tyr- 
anny—for law and order and against brutal aggression. The attack 
of the North Korean Communists on their peaceful fellow-countrymen 
in June was in defiance of the United Nations and was an attack upon 
the security of peaceful nations everywhere. Their action, if un- 
checked, would have blasted all hope of a just and lasting peace—for 
if open aggression had been unopposed in Korea, it would have been 
an invitation to aggression elsewhere. 

In that crisis, the United Nations acted, and the United States 
strongly supported that action—for the people of this country knew 
that our own freedom was as much at stake as the freedom of the 
Korean people. We knew that the issue was nothing less than the 
survival of freedom everywhere. If freemen did not stand together 
against aggression, there could be no hope for peace. This was 
essentially a moral decision. We did not hesitate, even though we 
knew we would have to operate at the end of lengthy supply lines, 
and would initially be faced with overwhelming odds. 

There were serious reverses at first, but the courage and skill of our 
men, and those of other free nations, working together under brilliant 
leadership, drove the aggressors back. 

It soon became evident that North Koreans alone could not have 
prepared the kind of well-organized, well-armed attack which was 
launched against the Republic of Korea. As Ambassador Austin 
proved in the Security Council of the U nited Nations, the aggressors 
were armed with Soviet Russian weapons. From the early, days of 
the attack, it became clear that the North Korean forces were being 
supplemented and armed from across the frontier. Men and equip 
ment were coming out of those dark places which lie behind the iron 
curtain. 
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As the United Nations forces continued to defeat the aggressors 
and continued to advance in their mission of liberation, Chinese 
Communist participation in the aggression became more blatant. 
General MacArthur, as Commander of the United Nations forces, 
reported to the United Nations Security Council on November 5 the 
proof of this participation. 

Despite this outside Communist aid, United Nations troops were 
well on the way to success in their mission of restoring peace and 
independence in Korea when the Chinese Communists a few days 
ago sent their troops into action on a large scale on the side of the 
aggressor. 

The present aggression is thus revealed as a long-calculated move 
to defy the United Nations and to destroy the Republic of Korea 
which was giving a demonstration to the peoples of Asia of the 
advantages of life in an independent, national, eee state. 

The present attack on the United Nations forces by the Chinese 
Communists is a new act of aggression—equally as ni aked, deliberate, 
and unprovoked as the earlier aggression of the North Korean Com- 
munists. Cutting through the for of Communist propaganda, this 
fact stands unmist: akably clear: the Chinese Communists, without a 
shadow of justification, crossed the border of a neighboring country 
and attacked United Nations troops who were on a mission to restore 
peace under the direction of the organization representing mankind's 
best hope for freedom and justice. 

The Chinese Communists have acted presumably with full knowl- 
edge of the dreadful consequences their action may bring on them. 
The Chinese people have been engaged in fighting within their own 
country for years, and in the process their lands and factories have 
been laid waste and their young men killed. Nothing but further 
mise ‘ry can come to the Chinese people from the reckless course of 
aggression into which they have been led by the Communists 

The United Nations resolutions, the statements of responsible 
officials in every free country, the actions of the United Nations com- 
mand in Korea, all have proved beyond any possible misunderstanding 
that the United Nations action in Korea presented no threat to legiti- 
ma‘e Chinese interests. The United States especially has a long his- 

ory of friendship for the Chinese people and support for Chinese 
inde ‘pendence. There is no conceivable justification for the attack of 
the Chinese Communists upon the United Nations forces. 

The only explanation is that these Chinese have been misled or 
forced into their reckless attack—an act which can only bring tragedy 
to themselves—to further the imperialist designs of the Soviet Union. 

Nevertheless, the Chinese Communists have acted, and they must 
hear the responsibility for those acts. They have attacked a United 
Nations force composed of men from Australia, Canada, France, 
Korea, the Netherlands, New Zealand, the Philippines, South Africa, 
Thailand, Turkey, the United Kingdom, and the United States. The 
United Nations force they have attacked includes also Indian and 
Swedish hospital units. Tt is a force now being supplemented by 
troops from Belgium, Colombia, Greece, and Luxemburg. Fifty- 
three members of the United Nations are supporting this common 
effort to stop aggression. The Chinese Communists struck at all of 
these countries when they started to make war against the United 
Nations. 
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The United Nations troops are defending themselves vigorously, 
and will do so with increasing effectiveness as their forces regroup. 
At Lake Success, the United Nations is now considering how best to 
halt this new aggression and bring to an end the fighting in Korea. 

Meanwhile, two facts are clear : 

First, the moral issue now is the same as it wasin June. The aggres- 
sion-of the Chinese Communists is a direct assault upon the United 
Nations, and upon the principles of international law and order which 
are its foundation. By their action, the Chinese Communist leaders 
have proved themselves lawbreakers in the community of nations. If 
there is to be any hope for world peace, the nations which truly want 
peace must stand together in opposing this new aggression, Just as 
they did in opposing the original attack from North Korea. 

Second, this aggression casts a more ominous shadow over the 
prospects for world peace. We see no issue between the Chinese Com- 
munists and the free nations, or between the Soviet Union and the 
free nations, which could not be honorably solved by peaceful means. 
We continue to stand ready in good faith to seek solutions in that 
way. But the Chinese Communist leaders, who are known to be in 
close relations with the Kremlin, have not hesitated to make a large- 
scale assault upon United Nations troops. The leaders of Commu- 
nist imperialism could not help but know that this action involved 
grave risk of world war. Their present aggressive actions seem utterly 
inconsistent with any peaceful intention. 

In the face of this situation, the United States and the other free 
nations have no choice but to increase their military strength very 
rapidly. As freemen, dedicated to the peaceful advancement of 
human well-being, we have not made this choice gladly. But we have 
made it firmly and definitely, and we will not falter or turn back. 

Prior to this new act of aggression by the Chinese Communists, a 
supplemental estimate of appropriations for our Armed Forces was 
being prepared. This supplemental estimate, which I am transmitting 
to the Congress today, provides for large additional appropriations 
for the current fiscal year. 

When the Communists of North Korea brutually assaulted the 
Republic of Korea last June, the strength of our Armed Forces stood 
at approximately 114 gnillion men and women; today, 5 months later, 
the manpower strength of our Armed Forces has been increased by 
more than 50 percent, to more than 214 million men and women; and 
our goal, until this most recent act of aggression, has been a strength of 
2,800,000 by the end of the current fiscal year. Now, we face the 
necessity of having to raise our sights, both in terms of manpower and 
in terms of production. 

This prospect makes it essential that the funds I am now requesting 
be made available speedily in order to build up our military strength 
as rapidly as possible. About $9,000,000,000 of these new funds will 
be used for major military procurement, and to expand facilities for 
military production. 

The appropriation request I am transmitting today is not a war 
budget. That would obviously require far more money. 

However, the immediate appropriation of these funds will permit us 
to make the fastest possible progress in increasing our strength. This 
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action will permit us to go ahead at once to step up rapidly the size of 
the Armed Forces and the rate of milit: ary training. It will permit 
us to go ahead at once to increase rapidly the rate of production of 
planes, t tanks, and other military equipment. At the same time, we 
can be going ahead with plans for such further expansion as may be 
necessary, and any additional funds required for that purpose can be 
requested when and as such plans are worked out. 

These measures will put us in a position to move speedily into a 
increased state of mobilization if the situation grows worse. If the 
situation improves, we can level off the size of forces and the rate of 
production of military goods as may be appropriate. In any case, 
we must be prepared to endure a long period of tension. 

I wish to emphasize again, as I have before, that the situation we 
are in requires from every one of us the utmost devotion and willing- 
ness to do his full part. In this critical time, the national interest is 
paramount, and all partisan or selfish considerations must be sub- 
ordinated. 

The United States is today strong and free. Whatever may come, 
I know the people of this country will do everything in their power to 
increase that strength and protect our precious freedom. 


Harry S. TruMan. 
Tue Wurire Houser, December 1, 1950. 


G. The President’s communiqué of December 8, 1950, regarding 
his conferences with Prime Minister Attlee 


{From Department of State Bulletin, December 18, 1950] 


Since Prime Minister Attlee arrived in Washington on December 
4, six meetings between the President and Mr. Attlee have been held. 
Among those who participated as advisers to the President were the 
Secretary of State Dean Acheson, the Secretary of the Treasury 
John W. Snyder, the Secretary of Defense Gen. George C. Marshall, 
the Secretary of the Interior Oscar L. Chapman, the Secretary of 
Commerce Charles Sawyer, the Chairman of the Joint Chiefs of Staff 
General of the Army Omar N. Bradley, W. Averell Harriman, the 
Chairman of the National Security Resources Board, W. Stuart Sym- 
ington, and Ambassador-designate Walter S. Gifford. Mr. Attiee’s 
advisers included the British Ambassador, Sir Oliver S. Franks. Field 
Marshal Sir William Slim, Chief of the Imperial General St: aff, Mar- 
shal of the Royal Air Force Lord Tedder, Sir Roger Makins, and R. 
H. Scott of the Foreign Office and Sir Ex iwin Plowden, Chief of the 
Economic Planning Staff. 

At the conclusion of their conferences, the President and the Prime 
Minister issued the following joint statement: 

We have reviewed together the outstanding problems facing our 
two countries in international affairs. The objectives of our two na- 
tions in foreign policy are the same: to maintain world peace and 
respect for the rights and interests of all peoples, to promote strength 
and confidence among the freedom-loving countries of the world, 
to eliminate the causes of fear, want and discontent, and to advance 
the democratic way of life. 
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We first reviewed the changed aspect of world affairs arising from 
the massive intervention of C ‘hinese Communists in Korea. We have 
discussed the problems of the Far East and the situation as it now 
presents itself in Europe. We have surveyed the economic problems 
and the defense programs of our respective countries, and particularly 
the existing and threatened shortages of raw materials. We have 
considered the arrangements for the defense of the Atlantic com- 
munity, and our future course in the United Nations. 

The unity of objectives of our two countries underlay all the dis- 
cussions. There is no difference between us as to the nature of the 
threat which our countries face or the basic policies which must be 
pursued to overcome it. We recognize, that many of the problems 
which we have discussed can only be decided through the procedures 
of the United Nations or the North Atlantic Treaty Organization. 

The peoples of the United States and the United Kingdom will act 
together with resolution and unity to meet the challenge to peace 
which recent weeks have made clear to all. 

The situation in Korea is one of great gravity and far-reaching con 
sequences. By the end of October, the forces of the United Nations 
had all but completed the mission set for them by the United Nations 

“to repel the armed attack and to restore international peace 
and security in the area.” <A free and unified Korea—the objective 
which the United Nations has long sought—was well on the way to 
being realized. At that point Chinese Communist forces entered 
Korea in large numbers, and on November 27 launched a large-scale 
attack on the United Nations troops. The United Nations forces have 
the advantage of superior air power and naval support, but on the 
ground they are confronted by a heavy numerical superiority. 

The United Nations forces were sent into Korea on the authorit 
and at the recommendation of the United Nations. The United Na 
tions has not changed the mission which it has entrusted to them 
and the forces of our two countries will continue to discharge their 
responsibilities. 

We were in complete agreement that there can be no thought of 
appeasement or of rewarding aggression, whether in the Far East or 
elsewhere. Lasting peace and the future of the United Nations as a1 
instrument for world peace depend upon strong support for resistance 
against aggression. 

For our part we are ready, as we have always been, to seek an end 
to the hostilities by means of negotiation. The same principles of 
international conduct should be applied to this situation as are ap 
plied, in accordance with our obligations under the Charter of the 
United Nations, to any threat to world peace. Every effort must be 
made to achieve the purposes of the United Nations in Korea by peac 
ful means and to find a solution of the Korean problem on the basis of 

. free and independent Korea. We are confident that the great ma 
Pe ity of the United Nations takes the same view. If the C ‘hinese 01 
their side display any evidence of a similar attitude, we are hopeful 
that the cause of peace can be upheld. If they do not, then it will be 
for the peoples of the world, acting through the United Nations, to 
decide how the principles of the C harter can best be maintained. For 
our part, we declare in advance our firm resolve to uphold them. 
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We considered two questions regarding China which are already be- 
fore the dere Nations. On the question of the Chinese seat in the 
United Nations, the two Governments differ. The United Kingdom 
has recognized the Central People’s Government and considers that its 
representatives should occupy China’s seat in the United Nations. The 
United States has opposed and continues to oppose the seating of the 
Chinese Communist representatives in the United Nations. We have 
discussed our difference of view on this point and are determined to 
prevent it from interfering with our united effort in support of our 
common objectives. 

On the question of Formosa, we have noted that both Chinese claim- 
ants have insisted upon the validity of the Cairo Declaration and have 
expressed reluctance to have the matter considered by the United 
Nations. We agree that the issues should be settled by peaceful 
means and in such a w ay as to safeguard the interests of the people of 
Formosa and the maintenance of peace and security in the Pacific, and 
that consideration of this question by the United Nations will con- 
tribute to these ends. 

The free nations of Asia have given strong support to the United 
Nations and have worked for world peace. Communist aggression in 
Korea increases the danger to the security and independence of these 
nations. We reaffirm our intention to continue to help them. 

The pressure of Communist expansion existed in Europe and else- 
where long before the aggression against Korea, and measures were 
taken to meet it. The need to strengthen the forces of collective se- 
curity had already been recognized and action for this purpose is under 
way. Clearly, decisions regarding the Far East have their reper- 
cussions and effects elsewhere. In considering the necessities of the 
Far Eastern situation, we have kept in mind the urgency of building 
up the strength of the whole free world. We are in complete agree- 
ment on the need for immediate action by all the North Atlantic Treaty 
countries to intensify their efforts to build up their defenses and to 
strengthen the Atlantic community. 

We recognize that adequate defense forces are essential if war is to 
be prevented. 

See we have reached the following conclusions: 

The military capabilities of the U nited States and the United 
Kingdom should be increased as rapidly as possible. 

The two countries should expand the production of arms which 
can be used by the forces of all the free nations that are joined to- 
gether in common defense. Together with those other nations the 
United States and the United Kingdom should continue to work out 
mutual arrangements by which all will contribute appropriately to the 
common defense. 

We agreed that as soon as the plan now nearing completion in the 
North Atlantic Treaty Organization for an effective integrated force 
for the defense of Europe 1 is approved, a Supreme Comm: inder should 
be appointed. It is our joint desire that this appointment shall be 
liade soon. 

[n addition to these decisions on increasing our military strength, 
we have agreed that the maintenance of healthy civilian economies 
is of vital importance to the success of our defense efforts. We agreed 
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that, while defense production must be given the highest practicable 
priority in the case of raw materials whose supply is inadequate, the 
essential civilian requirements of the free countries must be met so 
far as practicable. In order to obtain the necessary materials and to 
devote them as rapidly as possible to these priority purposes, we 
have agreed to work closely together for the purpose of increasing 
supplies of raw materials. We have rec ognized the necessity of inter- 
national action to assure that basic raw materials are distributed 
equitably in accordance with defense and essential civilian needs. We 
discussed certain immediate problems of raw materials shortages and 
consideration of these specific matters will continue. We are fully 
conscious of the increasing necessity of preventing materials and 
items of strategic importance from flowing into the hands of those 
who might use them against the free world. 

In the cireumstances which confront us throughout the world our 
nations have no other choice but to devote themselves with all vigor 
to the building up of our defense forces. We shall do this purely as 
a defensive measure. We believe that the Communist leaders of the 
Soviet Union and China could, if they chose, modify their conduct 
in such a way as to make these defense preparations unnecessary. We 
shall do everything that we can, through whatever channels are open 
to us, to impress this view upon them and to seek a peaceful solution 
of existing issues. 

The President stated that it was his hope that world conditions 
would never call for the use of the atomic bomb. The President told 
the Prime Minister that it was also his desire to keep the Prime 
Minister at all times informed of developments which might bring 
about a change in the situation. 

In this critical period, it is a source of satisfaction to us that the 
views of our Governments on basic problems are so similar. We 
believe that this identity of aims will enable our Governments to 
carry out their determination to work together to strengthen the 
unity which has already been achieved among the free nations and to 
defend those values which are of fundamental importance to the peo- 
ple we represent. 


XI. UNITED NATIONS ACTION, DECEMBER 14, 1950, TO 
FEBRUARY 1, 1951 


A. Cease-fire resolution, December 14, 1950 
[From Department of State Bulletin, December 25, 1950] 


The General Assembly, 

View1ne with grave concern the situation in the Far East, 

Anxious that immediate steps should be taken to prevent the con- 
flict in Korea spreading to other areas and to put an end to the fighting 
in Korea itself and that further steps should then be taken for a 
peaceful settlement of existing issues in accordance with the purposes 
and principles of the United Nations, 

Requests the President of the General Assembly to constitute a 
group of three persons including cee to determine the basis on 
which a satisfactory cease-fire in ‘Korea can be arranged and to make 
recommendations to the General Asenetilsy as soon as possible. 
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B. Report to the General Assembly from group on cease-fire in 
Korea, January 2, 1951 


[From Department of State Bulletin, January 15, 1951] 
l 


[1.] On 14 December 1950 the General Assembly adopted the fol- 
lowing resolution which had been sponsored by thirteen Asian 
Powers: 


The General Assembly, 

VIEWING with grave concern the situation in the Far East, 

Anxious that immediate steps should be taken to prevent the 
conflict in Korea spreading to other areas and to put an end to 
the fighting in Korea itself, and that further steps should then 
be taken for a peaceful settlement of existing issues in accordance 
with the purposes and principles of the United Nations, 

Requests the President of the General Assembly to constitute 
a group of three persons, including himself, to determine the basis 
on which a satisfactory cease-fire in Korea can be arranged and 
to make recommendations to the General Assembly as soon as 
possible. 


2. In pursuance of the resolution, the President forthwith con- 
stituted a group consisting of Mr. L. B. Pearson of Canada, Sir Bene- 
gal N. Rau of India and himself, and announced this fact to the Gen- 
eral Assembly. The Group met almost immediately afterwards and 
decided to associate the Secretary-General of the United Nations with 
its work. 

3. A copy of the resolution was sent on 15 December to Ambassador 
Wu, the representative of the Central People’s (rovernment of the 
People’s Republic of China who was then in New York. 

4. On 15 December, as a first step in carrying out its task the Group 
consulted the representatives of the Unified Command as to what 
they considered to be a satisfactory basis for a cease-fire. The sug- 
gestions which emerged from this consultation and which in the cir- 
cumstances the Group felt constituted a reasonable basis for discus- 
sion, are summarized below : 

(1) All governments and authorities concerned, including the Cen- 
tral People’s Government of the People’s Republic of China and the 
North Korean authorities, shall order and enforce a cessation of all 
acts of armed force in Korea. This cease-fire shall apply to all of 
Korea 

(2) There shall be established a demilitarised area across Korea of 
approximately twenty miles in depth with the southern limit follow- 
ing generally the line of the 38th parallel. 

(3) All ground forces shall remain in position or be withdrawn to 
the rear: forces, including guerrillas, within or in advance of the de- 
militarised area must be moved to the rear of the demilitarised area; 
opposing air forces shall respect the demilitarised zone and the areas 
beyond the zone; opposing Naval forces shall respect the waters con- 
tiguous to the land areas occupied by the opposing armed forces to 
the limit of 3 miles from shore. 

(4) Supervision of the cease-fire shall be by a United Nations Com- 
mission whose members and designated observers shall insure full 
compliance with the terms of the cease-fire. They shall have free 
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and unlimited access to the whole of Korea. All governments and au- 
thorities shall co-operate with the Cease-Fire Commission and its 
designated observers in the performance of their duties. 

(5) All governments and authorities shall cease promptly the in- 
tvodbiadbien into Korea of any reinforcing or replacement units or per- 
sonnel, including volunteers, and the introduction of additional war 
equipment and material. Such equipment and material will not in- 
clude supplies required for the maintenance of health and welfare 
and such other supplies as may be authorized by the Cease-Fire Com- 
mission. 

(6) Prisoners of war shall be exchanged on a one-for-one basis, 
pending final settlement of the Korean question. 

(7) Appropriate provision shall be made in the cease-fire ar- 
rangements in regard to steps to insure (a) the security of the forces; 
(b) the movement of refugees; and (c) the handling of other specific 
problems arising out of the cease-fire, including civil government and 
police power in the demilitarised zone. 

(8) The General Assembly should be asked to confirm the cease- 
fire arrangements, which should continue in effect until superseded 
by further steps approved by the United Nations. 

The Group then attempted to consult the Central People’s Gov- 
ernment of the People’s Republic of China and, for this purpose, sent 
a message by hand to Ambassador Wu and repeated it by cable to the 
Minister for Foreign Affairs in Peking. The text of this message is 
reproduced below: 

Dear AmpBassapor Wot, As you have already been informed by 
Resolution 1717, a copy of which was sent to you yesterday, a 
Committee was set up by the General Assembly of the United 
Nations on the previous day, December 14, consisting of myself 
and my two colleagues, Sir Benegal Rau of India, and Mr. L. B. 
Pearson of Canada, charged with the duty of determining 
whether it is possible to arrange appropriate and satisfactory 
conditions for a cease-fire in Korea. The purpose of this cease- 
fire in Korea will be to prevent the conflict from spreading to 
other area, to put an end to the fighting in Korea, and to prov vide 
an opportunity for considering what further steps should be taken 
for a peaceful settlement of existing issues, in accordance with 
the purposes and principles of the United Nations. 

The above Committee has now met representatives of the 
Unified Command in Korea, and has discussed with them, in an 
exploratory manner, possible conditions upon which a cease-fire 
might be established. Since the Government of the Communist 
People’s Republic of China has expressed strong views on the 
future of Korea, and about the present state of warfare in that 
country, and since Chinese are participating in that warfare, 
the Committee wishes also to discuss with your Government or 
its representatives, and with the military authorities in command 
of the forces operating in North Korea possible conditions upon 

which a cease-fire might be established. For this purpose, we 
desire to see you at your earliest convenience, and we should be 
grateful to know when a meeting can be arranged. 

We realised that vour Government which sent you here with 
other objects in mind, may prefer other arrangements by which a 
cease-fire can be discussed with them. We wish your Govern: 
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ment to know that, in the interests of stopping the fighting in 
Korea and of facilitating a just settlement of Nar issues there in 
accordance with the principles of the United Nations Charter, 
we are prepared to discuss cease-fire arrangements with your 
Government or its representatives either here or elsewhere, as 
would be mutually convenient. We urge only that arrangements 
for these discussions should be made with the least possible delay. 
With this in mind, we are sending the text of this communication 
directly to your Government by telegram. 
Yours sincerely, NASROLLAH ENTEZAM. 

De Ce mobe Tr 16. 1950. 





6. On 18 December, Mr. Pearson, on behalf of the Group, submitted 
a brief preliminary account of its activities to the First Committee, 
——. that a fuller report would be made in the near future. 

On 16 December, the President, acting on behalf of the Group, 
had availed himself of the good offices of the Swedish Delegation to 
transmit through the Swedish Embassy in Peking a request to the 
Central People’s Government that Ambassador Wu be instructed to 
stay on in New York and discuss with the Group the possibility of 
arranging a cease-fire. The reply to the request, communicated to the 
President on 21 December, through the same channel was as ean: 

The Central People’s Government acknowledges receipt of : 
message dated 18th December 1950 from Mr. Entezam, President 
of the General Assembly, transmitted via the Swedish Govern- 
ment and ask the Swedish Government to transmit the following 
reply to Mr. Entezam, President of the General Assembly. 

The representative of the People’s Republic of China neither 
participated in nor agreed to the adoption of the Resolution con- 
cerning the so-called 3-man Committee for Cease Fire in Korea 
by United Nations General Assembly. The Central People’s 
Government has repeatedly declared that the Central People’s 
Government would regard as illegal and null and void all major 
en especially those concerning Asia which might be 
adopted by the United Nations without the participation and 
approve al of the duly appointed delegates of the I -eople’ s Re »~pub lie 
of China. Therefore the Central People’s Government cannot 
instruct its representative General Wu to continue to remain in 
Lake Success for negotiations with the above-mentioned 3-men 
illegal Committee. After the Security Council unreasonably 
voted against the “Complaint against the United States armed 
aggression against Taiwan” raised by the People’s Republic of 
China General Wu was instructed by the Central People’s Gov- 
ernment to continue to stay at Lake Success for participation in 
the discussion of “the complaint of the U. S. aggression against 
China” submitted by the USSR representative ; ne” he has 
waited for a long time and until the United Nations General 
Assembly was declared adjourned, he was still not given the 
opportunity to speak. Under such circumstances, the Central 
People’s Government deems that there is no more necessity for 
General Wu and his staff to remain at Lake Suecess and has 
therefore instructed him to start their homeward journey on 
December 19. 
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As to the question of how the United Nations may get in 
touc os with the Korean Democratic People’s Republic the Central 
People’s Government deems that there is no more necessity for 
address direct inquiry to the Government of the Korean Demo- 
cratic People’s Republic. 

8. On 19 December, acting on a recommendation from the sponsors 
of the twelve-Power resolution introduced in the First Committee 
on 12 December, the Group sent another message to the Foreign Min- 
ister of the Central People’s Government. This was intended to re- 
move any possible misunderstandings which may have arisen out of 
the separation of the twelve- Power resolution from the thirteen- 
Power resolution adopted by the General Assembly on 14 December. 
The text of the message is given below: 


Cuovu En-Lat, 
Minister for Foreign Affairs 
Central People’s Government of People’s Republic of China 
(Peking, China) 

In the consideration which you are giving to our earlier mes- 
sage, we are anxious that there should be no misunderstanding 
as to the relationship between the United Nations Resolution 
establishing a cease fire group, and resolution proposed by twelve 
Asian Government, recommending appointment of a committee 
to meet as soon as possible and make recommendations for peace- 
ful settlement of existing issues in Far East. It is our clear un- 
derstanding and also that of the twelve Asian sponsors, that once 
a cease fire arrangement had been achieved, the negotiations 
visualised in the second resolution should be proceeded with at 
once. Indeed, the preamble to cease fire resolution states specifi- 

cally that steps should be taken for a peaceful settlement when 
fighting in Korea is ended. It is also our view, as well as that of 
the twelve Asian governments sponsoring the second resolution, 
that Government of the Peoples Republic of China should be in- 
cluded in the Negotiating Committee referred to in that resolu- 
tion. We feel that this Committee could become an effective 
channel for seeking peaceful solution of existing issues in Far 
East between the United States, the United Kingdom, the Soviet 
Union and China. For that purpose, in our opinion, it should be 
set up with minimum of delay, but to make that possible a “cease 
fire’ arrangement must be put into effect. This point of view has 
been communicated to your Delegation which left New York 
today, and we express the hope that you will give full weight to it. 

Committee of the General Assembly 
NasrkoLLAu EnTEzAM, 

President of the General Asse mbly 
Sir Benecar Rav 
Lester B. Pearson 


9. On 23 December, the President of the General Assembly, in his 
capacity as such, received from the Foreign Minister of the Central 
People’s Government the text of a statement issued by the latter in 
Peking on 22 December explaining the attitude of the C =e Peo- 
ple’s Government on the Resolution constituting the Cease-Fire Group 
and on the peaceful settlement of the Korean question. This docu- 
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ment is reproduced as an Annex. It appears to be in the nature of 
an answer to the Group’s message of 16 December. 
10. In these circumstances and in spite of its best efforts, the Group 
9 that it has been unable to pursue discussion of a satisfactory 
ase-fire arrangement. It therefore feels that no recommendation 
in regard toa cease-fire can usefully be made by it at this time. 


ANNEX I To THE Report or THE Group on CEASE Fire 1n Korea 


(Cablegram dated 23 December 1950 from the Minister of Foreign 
Affairs of the ¢ ected eaple’s Government of the People’s Republic 
of China addressed to the 'P resident of the General Assembly) 


Pexineo, December 23, 1950. 
NASROLLAH ENTEZAM, 
President of the Fifth Session 
of the United Nations General Assembly, 
Lake Success. 


The attitude of the Central Peoples Government of the Peoples 
Re public of China on the so-called “three man committee for cease- 
fire in Korea” and the peaceful settlement of the Korean question is to 
be found in my statement issued on December 22. Besides being 
broadcast by the Hsiu Hua News Agence y on the same date, the said 
statement is hereby transmitted by c: able f for your information. 

Cuovu En-Lat, 

Minister for Foreiqn Affairs of the 
Central People s Government of the 
Peoples ~~ of China, 

Pexine, December 22, 1950. 


Statement by Chou En-Lai, Minister for Foreign Affairs of the 
Central Peoples Government of the Peoples Republic of China 
on the resolution concerning the “three-man committee for cease- 
fire in Korea” illegally adopted by the United Nations General 
Assembly, on December 14, 1950. 


The General Assembly of the United Nations illegally adopted a 
resolution submitted by thirteen nations concerning a so-called cease- 
fire in Korea. This resolution provided for the establishment of 
three-man committee, consisting of the President of the current ses- 
sion of the United Nations General Assembly, Entezam, the Indian 
Delegate Rau, and the Canadian Delegate Pearson both appointed 
by him, to conduct talks to determine whether it is possible to arrange 
appropriate and satisfactory conditions for a cease-fire in Korea, and 
then to make recommendations to the United Nations General Assem- 
bly. With reference to this resolution, Chou En-Lai, Minister for 
Foreign Affairs of the Central Peoples Government, the Peoples Re- 
public of China, issues the following statement : 

The Representative of the Peoples Republic of China neither 
participated in nor agreed to the adoption of the resolution concern- 
ing the so-called “three-man committee for cease-fire in Korea” by 
the United Nations General Assembly. Prior to this, the Central 
Peoples Government of the Peoples Republic of China had repeatedly 
declared that the Central Peoples Government of the Peoples Repub- 
lic of China would regard as illegal and null and void all resolutions 
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on major problems, especially those concerning the major problems 
of Asia, which might be « adopted by the United Nations without the 
eee and concurrence of the duly appointed Delegates of the 
eoples Republic of China. Therefore, the Government of the Peo 
ples Republic of China and its Delegates are not prepared to make any 
contract with the above mentioned illegal “three-man committee” 

2” The Central Peoples Government of the Peoples Republic of 
China has always held and still holds that the hostilities in Korea 
should be speedily brought to an end. In order to end the hostilities 
in Korea, genuine peace must be restored in Korea, and the Korea: 
people must have genuine freedom to settle their own problems. ‘T . 
reason why the hostilities in Korea have not yet been put to an end 
is precicesly because of the fact that the United States Government 
has despate ‘hed troops to invade Korea and is continuing and extend 
ing its policies of agression and war. As far back as the beginning ot 
the hostilities in Korea, we here stood for the peaceful settlement and 
localization of the Korean problem. For this reason, the Government 
of the Peoples Republic of China and that of the USSR have re 
peatedly proposed that all foreign troops be withdrawn from Korea, 
and that the Korean people be left alone to settle the Korean problem 
themselves. However, the United States Government not only re 
jected such a proposal, but also rejected negotiations for the peaceful 
settlement of the Korean problem. When the invading troops of the 
United States arrogantly crossed the 38th parallel, at the beginning 
of the month of October, the United States Government, recklessly 
ignoring warnings from all quarters and following the provocative 
crossing of the border by Syngman Rhee in June, thoroughly destroyed, 
and hence obliterated forever this demarcation line of political geog- 
raphy. In the latter part of November, when the Representative of 
the | eons Republic of China was invited to take part in the dis- 
cussion by the Security Council on the charge against United States 
aggression in Taiwan, he again submitted the proposal that the 
United States and other foreign troops be all withdrawn from Korea, 
and that the People of South and North Korea be left alone to settle 
their domestic affairs. But the United Nations Security Council, 
der the domination of the United States, rejected this reasonable peace 
proposal from the Government of the Peoples Republic of China 
From this it is evident that since the United States Government has 
from the very beginning refused to withdraw its troops, it has abso- 
lute ly no sincerity in ending the hostilities 1 in Korea, still less in lettin 
the | Kore an people have genuine peace and freedom. 

This being the case, why don the American Delegate, Mr. 
avait now favour an immediate cease-fire in Korea, and why does 
President Truman also express willingness to conduct negotiations to 
settle the hostilities in Korea? It is not difficult to understand that, 
when the American invading troops were landing at Inchon, crossing 
the 38th parallel or pressing toward the Yalu River, they did not 
favour an immediate cease-fire and were not willing to conduct nego 
tiations. It is only today when the American inv: ading troops have 
sustained defeat, that they favour an immediate cease-fire and the 
conducting of negotiations after the cease-fire. Very obv iously, thes 
opposed peace yesterday, so that the United States might continue to 
extend her aggression; ‘and they favour a cease-fire tod: iy, so that thie 
United States may gain a breathing space and prepare to attack 
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again, or at least hold their present aggressive position in preparation 
for further advance. What they care about is not the interests of the 
Korean people and the Asian peoples, nor those of the American peo- 
F. ple. They are only interested in how American imperialists can main- 
E tain their invading troops and aggressive activities in Korea, how 
3 they can continue “to invade and occupy China’s Taiwan and how 
they can intensify the preparation for war in the capitalist world. 
Therefore, the Representative of MacArthur’s Headquarters said 
bluntly that they could accept a cease-fire only on a military basis and 
without any political conditions. This means that, all the status of 
aggression will remain the same after the cease-fire, so that they can 
fight again when they are prepared. Further, they could take this 
opportunity to declare the existence of a state of emergency and to 
prepare for mobilisation in the United States, in Western Europe and 
Japan, thus driving the peoples of the United States, Western Europe 
and Japan down into the abyss of war. Is this not what Messrs. 
Truman, Acheson, Marshall and MacArthur are doing now? With 
reference to the so-called proposal for cease-fire first and nego- 
tiations afterward, irrespective of the fact that the proposal by 
the twelve nations had neither been adopted by the Security Council 
nor by the United Nations General Assembly and irrespective of what 
countries are to be included in the negotiating conference and even if 
all these had been agreed upon, the agenda and contents of the negotia- 
tion could still be discussed endlessly after the cease-fire. If the con- 
ference is not a conference of the legal Security Council or of the legal 
Five Power conferences, or is not affiliated to them, the U. 8. Govern- 
ment in the last resort can still manipulate its voting machine. Thus 
to discuss the cease-fire and start negotiations not on the basis of the 
withdrawal of all foreign troops from Korea and the settling of 
Korean domestic affairs by the Korean people themselves is to act 
hypocritically and would therefore suit the des ons of the U. S. Gov- 
ernment, and hence cannot satisfy the sincere G. -ire of the peace-loving 
peoples of the world. The three-man committee—a cease fire on the 
spot—peace negotiations—launching of a huge offensive this Marshall 
formula is not in the least unfamiliar to the Chinese people, because 
in 1946, General Marshall assisted Chiang Kai Shek in this way, re- 
peatedly for a whole year, and in the end had to admit failure and 
leave. Will the people of China, who had learned this lesson in 1946 
and later gained victory, fall into such trap today? No, the old trick 
of os ne ‘ral Marshall will not work : again in the United Nations. 
Moreover, the present issues are definitely not confined to the 
sce problem. While the United States Government was engineer- 
ing the hostilities in Korea, it despatched the Seventh Fleet to invade 
China’s Taiwan and then bombed North-East China, fired on Chinese 
merchant vessels and extended its aggression in East Asia. Against 
all this, the Central Peoples Government of the Peoples Republic of 
China has repeatedly lodged charges with the United Nations. But 
under American domination, the majority in the United Nations has 
not only upheld American aggression against Korea and supported 
\merican invasion and occupation of Taiwan, the bombing of North- 
Ka st China, but also rejected the three proposals submitted by our 
; epresentative on the charge against the b Jnited States for armed ag- 
eression against Taiwan, and shelved the charge of the United States 
iggression against China made by the Delegate of the Soviet Union. 
82434—51——-11 
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Our Representative was kept waiting for a long time and until the 
First Committee of the United Nations General Assembly was in 
definitely adjourned, he was not given a chance to speak. 

This attitude which was taken by the majority of the United Na- 
tions under the domination of the Anglo-American bloc, obviously 
violates the United Nations Charter and its purposes. They are fur 
thering rather than checking American aggression. They are under- 
mining rather than defending world peace. 

What particularly arouses the world’s indignation is that, in spite 
of the fact that during the past several months the United Nations 
held innumerable discussions on China or on important questions con- 
cerning China, the Delegates of the Peoples Republic of China, who 
are the only Representatives of the four hundred and seventy-five 
million people of China, are still being kept out of the doors of the 
United Nations, whereas the Represent: atives of a handful of the 
Chiang Kai Shek reactionary remnants are still being allowed to 
usurp the seats of the Chinese Delegation in the United Nations. To 
such an extent the Chinese people have been slighted and insulted! 

Therefore, the Chinese people, who, impelled by righteous indigna- 
tion, have risen to volunteer in resisting the United States and help- 
ing Korea, and thus protecting their homes and defending their coun- 
try are absolutely reasonable and justified in so doing. The Chinese 
peoples’ volunteers, who have been forced to take up arms side by 
side with the Korean Peoples’ Army to resist the American aggres- 
sors, under the Unified Command of the Government of the Korean 
Democratic Peoples Republic, are fighting for their own existence, 
fighting to aid Korea and fighting for the peace of East Asia as well 
as the peace of the whole world. 

‘> It must be pointed out that the proposal for a peaceful settle- 
ment of the Korean problem submitted by the majority of the Dele- 
gates of the thirteen Asian and Arabian nations was originally based 
on their desire for peace, and this is understandable. But they have 
failed to see through the whole intrigue of the United States Govern- 
nent in supporting the proposal for a cease-fire first and negotiations 
afterwards, and therefore they have not seriously consider ed the basic 
proposals of the Chinese Government concerning the peaceful settle 
ment of the Korean problem. 

The original thirteen-nation resolution was not wholly palatable to 
the United States Government, so it was separated into two resolutions. 
The first resolution, or the resolution providing for the so-called “three 
man committee for cease-fire in mee a”, which is satisfactory to the 
United States, was, under pressure, given priority for discusson and 
Was ¢ onsequently adopted by the U nied Nationals General Assembly. 
But the second resolution, or the resolution providing for a so- called 
“negotiating conference” * ‘ange iting commission”, with which the 
United States was either not satisfied, or not quite satisfied, was there 
fore shelved for the time being. 

The difference between these two resolutions was remarkably demon- 
strated by the attitude of the Philippine Delegate. The Philippine 
Delegate, who always follows in the footsteps of the United States, 
only agreed to the first resolution but withdrew from the second reso 
lution. This trick of close co-operation displayed by the Philippines 
in the role of demanding a cease-fire and by the United States in the 
role supporting it has thus been ex xposed. 
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From this fact itself, the lesson can be drawn that if the Asian and 
Arabian nations wish to gain genuine peace, they must free themselves 
from United States pressure and must abandon the “three man com- 
mittee for cease-fire in Korea”, and give up the idea of cease-fire first 
and negotiations afterwards. 

“6” The Central Peoples Government of the Peoples Republic of 
China solemnly declares that the Chinese people eagerly hope that the 
hostilities in Korea can be settled peacefully. We firmly insist that, 
as a basis for negotiating for a peaceful settlement of the Korean 
problem, all foreign troops must be withdrawn from Korea, and 
Koera’s domestic affairs must be settled by the Korean people them- 
selves. The American aggression forces must be withdrawn from 
Taiwan. And the Representatives of the Peoples Republic of China 
must obtain a legitimate status in the United Nations. These points 
are not only the justified demands of the Chinese people and the 
Korean people; they are also the urgent desire of all progressive public 
opinion throughout the world. To) put aside these points would make 
it impossible to settle peacefully the Korean problem and the impor- 
tant problems of Asi: *, 


C. Statement by the President on resolution to declare Chinese 
Communists aggressors, January 25, 1951 
{from Release, January 25, 1951] 

Ambassador Austin has fully and forcefully presented the views 
of this Government on our attitude toward aggression by the Chinese 
Communists. These views have the solid support of the Executive, 
the Congress, and the people of the United States. 

Each member of the United Nations must make its own decision 
on this issue. For my part, I believe in calling an aggressor an ag- 
vressor. The question of what can and should be done about the 
aggression in Korea of course must be discussed with all other friendly 
nations. 

Obviously this is no time for rash or unwise action. This is a time 
for clear thinking and firmness. 

Let me stress again that the American resolution contains—as all our 
proposals have contained—a method for bringing about a cease fire, 
and opening the way for peaceful settlement of outstanding issues. 


D. Resolution of General Assembly of United Nations declaring 


Communist Government of China an aggressor, February 1, 
1951 


{From UN release, Feb. 1, 1951] 


The General Asse mbly, 

Noting that the Security Council, because of lack of unanimity of 
the permanent members, has failed to exercise its primary responsi- 
bility for the maintenance of international peace and security in regard 
to Chinese Communist intervention in Korea, 

Noting that the Central People’s Government of the People’s Re- 
public of China has not accepted United Nations proposals to bring 
about a cessation of hostilities in Korea with a view to peaceful settle- 
ment, and that its armed forces continue their invasion of Korea and 
their large-scale attacks upon United Nations forces there, 
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1. Finds that the Central People’s Government of the People’s Re 
public of China, by giving direct aid and assistance to those who wer 
already cconnitting: aggression in Korea and by engaging in hostili 
ties against United Nations forces there, has itself engaged in aggre: 
sion in Korea; 

2. Calls upon the Central People’s Government of the People’s Re 
public of China to cause its forces and nationals in Korea to cease 
hostilities against the United Nations forces and to withdraw from 
an 

Affirms the determination of the United Nations to continue its 
action in Korea to meet the aggression ; 

4. Calls upon all States and authorities to continue to lend every 
assistance to the United Nations action in Korea 

5. Calls upon all States and authorities to ref ‘ath from giving any 
— ince to the aggressors in Korea; 

. Requests aC ommittee composed of the members of the Collective 
Me; asures Committee as a matter of urgency to consider additional 
measures to be employed to meet this aggression and to report thereo! 
to the General Assembly, it being understood that the Committee is 
authorized to defer its report if the Good Offices Committee referre« 
to in the following paragraph reports satisfactory progress in its 
efforts ; 

Affirms that it continues to be the policy of the United Nations 
to el ing about a cessation of hostilities in Korea and the achievement 
of United Nations objectives in Korea by peaceful means, and requests 
the President of the General Assembly to designate forthwith two 
persons who would meet with him at any suitable opportunity to use 
their good offices to this end. 






















XII. DECLARATION OF NATIONAL EMERGENCY, 
DEC EMBER 16, 1950 








A. Radio address by the President, December 15, 1950 













[From Department of State Bulletin, December 25, 1950] 


I am talking to you tonight about what our country is up against 
and what we are going to do about it. Our homes, our Nation, all t 
things we believe in, are in great danger. This danger has ai 
created by the rulers of the Soviet Union. 

For 5 years we have been working for peace and justice among 
nations. We have helped to bring the free nations of the world 
vether in a great movement to establish a lasting peace. Against t! 
movement for peace, the rulers of the Soviet Union have been waging 
a relentless attack. They have tried to undermine or overwhelm t! 
free nations, one by one. They have used threats and treachery a) 
violence. 

In June, the forces of Communist imperialism broke out into ope! 
warfare in ~~ The United Nations moved to put down this act o! 
aggression and, by October, had all but succeeded. Then, in Novem 
her, the Communists threw their Chinese armies into the battle agrails 
the fre e nations. 

sy this act they have shown that they are now willing to push the 
world to the brink of a general war to get what they want. This is 
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the real meaning of the events that have been taking place in Korea. 
That is why we are in such grave danger. 

The future of civilization depends on what we do—on what we do 
now, and in the months ahead. We have the strength and we have 
the courage to overcome the danger that threatens our country. We 
must act calmly, wisely, and resolutely. 

Four Tasks for National Safe ty 

Here are the things we will do: 

First, we will continue to uphold and, if necessary, to defend with 
arms, the principles of the United Nations—the principles of freedom 
ind justice. 

Second, we will continue to work with the other free nations to 
strengthen our combined defenses. 

Third, we will build up our own Army, Navy, and Air Force, and 
make more weapons for ourselves and our allies. 

Fourth, we will expand our economy and keep it on an even keel. 

Now, I want to talk to you about each one of these things. 

Upholding the Principles of the United Nations 

First, we will continue to uphold the principles of the United Na- 
tions. We have no aggressive purpose. We will not use our strength 
for aggression. We are a tolerant and a restrained people, deeply 
aware of our moral responsibilities and deeply aware of the horrors 
of war. We believe in settling differences by peaceful means, and we 
have made honest efforts to bring about disarmament. We will con- 
tinue those efforts, but we cannot yield to aggression. 

Though the present situation is highly dangerous, we do not believe 
that war is inevitable. There is no conflict between the legitimate 
interests of the free world and those of the Soviet Union that cannot 
be settled by peaceful means. We will continue to take every honor- 
able step we can to avoid general war. 

But we will not engage in appeasement. The world learned from 
Munich that security cannot be bought by appeasement. 

We are ready, as we have always been, to take part in efforts to 
reach a peaceful solution of the conflict in Korea. In fact, our 
representatives at Lake Success are taking part in just such efforts 
today. 

We do not yet know whether the Chinese Communists are willing 
to enter into honest negotiations to settle the conflict in Korea. If 
negotiations are possible, we shall strive for a settlement that will 
make Korea a united, independent, and democratic country. That is 
W whe at the Korean people want, and that is what the United Nations 
its decided they are entitled to have. 

Meanwhile, our troops in Korea are continuing to do their best to 
uphold the United Nations. General Collins, Chief of Staff of the 
Army, who returned a few days ago from Korea, reported that our 
military forces there are well organized and well equipped. I am 
confident that our military forces, together with their comrades in 
arms from many nations, will continue to give a good account of them- 
selves. They know they are fighting for the freedom and security 
of their own homes and families. 


Strengthening Our Combined Defenses 


lhe danger we face ex xists not only in Korea. Therefore, the second 
ig we are going to do is to increase our efforts, with other free 
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nations, to build up defenses against aggression in other parts of the 
world. In dealing with the Korean crisis, we are not going to ignore 
the danger of aggression elsewhere. There is actual w arfare in the 
Far East, but Europe and the rest of the world are also in great danger. 
The same menace—the menace of Communist aggression—threatens 
Europe as well as Asia. 

To combat this menace, other free nations need our help, and we 
need theirs. We must work with a sense of real partnership and 
common purpose with these nations. We must stand firm with our 
allies, who have shown their courage and their love of freedom. 

The United States, Canada, and the 10 nations of Western Europe 
who are united with us in the North Atlantic Treaty, have already 
begun to create combined military defenses. Secretary of State 
Acheson is flying to Europe on Sunday. He and representatives of 
these nations will complete the arrangements for setting wp a joint 
army, navy, and air force to defend Europe. The defense of Europe 
is of the utmost importance to the security of the United States. 

We will continue to provide assistance to European countries and 
to other free countries in other parts of the world, because their de- 
fense is also important to our own defense. 

The Communist rulers are trying their hardest to split the free 
nations apart. If they should succeed, they would do staggering dam- 
age to the cause of freedom. Unity with our allies is now, and must 
continue to be, the foundation of our effort. 

Working together, the free nations can create military forces strong 
enough to convince the Communist rulers that they cannot gain by 
aggression. Working together, the free nations can present the com- 
mon front, backed by stre ength, which is necessary if we are to be ina 
position to negotiate successfully with the Kremlin for peaceful set- 
tlements. Working together, we hope we can prevent another world 
war. 

In order to succeed, we, in our country, have a big job ahead of us 
Tne re ASING Our military powe 7 


That is why the third thing we must do to meet the present danger 
is to step up our own defense program. 

Weare expanding our Armed Forces very rapidly. We are speeding 
up the production of military equipment for our own Armed Forces 
and for our allies. We have a large Navy. We have a powerful Air 
Force. We have units around which a strong army can be built. But, 
measured against the danger that confronts us, our forces are not 
adequate. 

On June 25, when the Communists invaded the Republic of Korea, 
we had less than one and a half million men and women in our Army, 
Navy,and Air Force. Today, our military strength has reached about 
two and a half millon. Our next step is to increase the number of 
men and women on active duty to nearly three and a half million. 

I have directed the Armed Forces to accomplish this as soon as 
possible. The Army and the Navy will be able to do this within a 
few months. It will take the Air Force somewhat longer. In addition 
to these men and women on active duty, we have about two million 
more in the National Guard and the reserves who are subject to call. 

As part of the process of achieving a speedier build-up, the number 
of men to be called up under the Selective Service System has been 
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raised, and two additional National Guard divisions are being ordered 
to active duty in January. 

At the same time, we will have a very rapid speed-up in the produc- 
tion of military equipment. Within one year we will be turning out 
planes at five times the present rate of production. Within one year, 
combat vehicles will be coming off the production line at four times 
today’s rate. Within one year the rate of production of electronics 
equipment for defense will have multiplied four and a half times. 

These will not be weapons for our own Armed Forces alone. They 
will constitute an arsenal for the defense of freedom. Out of this 
arsenal, we will be able to send weapons to other free nations, to add 
to what they can produce for their own defenses. And in this same 
arsenal we will provide a large reserve of weapons to equip additional 
units in our own Armed Forces whenever that may be necessary. 

Furthermore, while we are working toward these immediate goals 
in manpower and equipment, we will also expand our training and 
production facilities so as to make possible a very rapid expansion to 
full mobilization if that becomes necessary. 

We can handle this production program, but it will require hard 
work. It will require us to make a lot of changes in our ordinary ways 
of doing things. 


Expanding our economy 


And this brings me to our fourth big job. In order to build the mili- 
tary strength we need, we will have to expand our production greatly. 
We must also prevent inflation and stabilize the cost of living. 

If we are to make the weapons we need soon enough, we shall have 
to cut back on many lines of civilian production. But we cannot build 
up and maintain our armed might, and the industrial strength under- 
lying it, simply by cutting back civilian production. We must pro- 
duce more—more steel, more copper, more aluminum, more electric 
power, more cotton, more of many other things. 

We must set very high targets and be willing to make an all-out 
effort to reach them. Workers will be called upon to work more hours. 
More women and more young people and older workers will be needed 
in our plants and factories. Farmers will have to set higher produc- 
tion goals. Businessmen will have to put all their “know-how” to 
work to increase produc tion. 

A defense effort of the size we must now undertake will inevitably 
push prices up, unless we take positive action to hold them down. 

We have already taken a number of steps. We have put restrictions 
on credit buying. We have increased taxes. I hope that the Congress 
will enact an excess profits tax at this session. Still further taxes 
will be needed. We cannot escape paying the cost of our military 
program. The more we pay by taxes now, the better we can hold prices 
down. I have directed that recommendations be prepared, for early 
submission to the Congress, to put the increased cost of defense as 
nearly as possible on a “pay-as-you-go” basis. 

I have also instructed the Director of the Budget to reduce the 
nonmilitary expenditures in the new Federal Budget to the minimum 
required to give effective support to the defense effort. 

The measures I have just mentioned—credit control, higher taxes, 
and reduced nonmilitary expenditures—are essential. They are our 
primary defense against inflation, because they strike at the sources 
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of inflation. But, as we move into a greatly increased defense effort, 
we must also take direct measures to keep prices in line. 

The Government is starting at once to impose price controls upon 
a number of materials and products. These will be mainly items 
important to defense production and the cost of living. In those 
fields where price control is imposed, the Government w ill also under- 
take to stabilize wages, as the law requires. 

In the immediate future, a series of control orders will be announced 
by the Economic Stabilization Agency. 

In addition, the Agency will announce fair standards for prices and 
wages in those cases where mandatory controls are not imposed. I ask 
everyone concerned not to set prices and wages higher than these 
standards will allow. If these standards are violated, it will speed 
up the imposition of mandatory controls, including roll-backs where 
needed. 

As we move ahead with this mobilization effort, there will be in- 
creased need for central control over the many Government activities 
in this field. Accordingly, I am establishing an Office of Defense 
Mobilization, Iam appointing Mr. Charles E. Wilson to be Director 
of this Office. Mr. Wilson is resigning as president of the General 
Electric Company to take this job. In his new position he will be 
responsible for directing all the mobilization activities of the Govern- 
ment, including production, procurement, manpower, transportation, 
and economic stabilization, 

The Government is also moving forward with preparations for civil 
defense. I have appointed former Governor Millard Caldwell of 
Florida to be Federal Civilian Defense Administrator. 

In addition I have recommended legislation to the Congress which 


will authorize the Federal Government to help States and cities in 
their civil defense preparations. I hope the Congress will enact this 
legislation soon, so that the civil defense work which has already 
started can be greatly speeded up. 


Protection of Our Freedom 


These are our plans for making our country stronger. As we go 
forward, we must keep clearly in “mind the me aning of what we are 
doing. Our freedom is in danger. 

Sometimes we may forget just what freedom means to us. It is as 
close to us, as important to us, as the air we breathe. Freedom is in 
our homes, in our schools, in our churches. It is in our work and our 
Government and the right to vote as we please. Those are the things 
that would be taken from us if communism should win. 

Because our freedom is in danger we are united in its defense. Let 
no aggressor think we are divided. Our great strength is the loyalty 
and fellowship of a free people. We pull together when we are in 
trouble, and we do it by our own choice, not out of fear, but out of love 
for the great values of our American life, that we all have a share in. 

In this great defense effort that. we are undertaking, things may not 
always go as smoothly as we would wie either in Washington or in 
your home town. But remember that we are building our defenses in 
the democratic way and not by the iron rule of dictatorship. 

Those of us who work in the Government will do our best. But the 
outcome depends, as it has always depended, on the spirit and energy 
of our people. 
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The job of building a stronger America must be done on our farms, 
in our factories, and in our homes. It must be done by every one of us, 
wherever we are, and whatever our jobs may be. 

Our Responsibilities as Individuals 

In this time of danger, each of us must accept an individual responsi- 
bility for the good of the country. 

Unfortunately, at this moment, a railway union and a large number 
of its members are out on an unlawful strike that has partially para- 
lyzed our railroad system. 

This action has already begun to slow down our industry. It is 
interfering with the movement of troops; it is holding up equipment 
for our fighting forces; and our civilian population has begun to 
suffer. This strike is a danger to the security of our Nation. 

As Commander-in-Chief, therefore, I call upon the union and its 
striking members to return to work immediately. I ask you men who 
are on strike to realize that, no matter how serious you believe your 
grievances are, nothing can excuse the fact that you are adding to your 
country’s danger. I ask you, in the name of our country, to return 
immediately to your posts of duty. 

Our fighting men in Korea have set an example that should inspire 
us all. Attacked by superior numbers, and in the bitterest of winter 
weather, they were resolute, steady, and determined. Their steadfast 
courage in the face of reverses is one of the most heroic stories in our 
country’s history. 

In the days ahead, each of us should measure his own efforts, his 
own sacrifices, by the standard of our heroic men in Korea 

Many of you who are young people will serve in the Armed Forces 
of your country. Nothing you will do later in life will be of greater 
benefit to your homes, your communities, or your friends. 

Many others of you will have to work longer hours in factories, in 
mines, or mills. Think of this not as longer hours, but as more planes, 
more tanks, more ships, more of all the things that are needed for the 
defense of your homes and your way of life. 

All of us will have to pay more taxes and do without things we like. 
Think of this not as a sacrifice but as an opportunity, an opportunity 
to defend the best kind of life that men have ever devised on this 
earth, 

As I speak to you tonight, aggression has won a military advantage 
in Korea. We should not try to hide or explain away that fact. By 
the same token, we should draw renewed courage and faith from the 
response of the free world to that aggression. What the free nations 
have done in Korea is right, and men, all over the world, know that 
itisright. Whatever temporary set-backs there may be, the right will 
prevail in the end. 

Because of all these things I have been talking about with you, I will 
issue a proclamation tomorrow morning declaring that a national 
emergency exists. This will call upon every citizen to put aside his 
personal interests for the good of our country. All of our energies 
must be devoted to the tasks ahead of us. 


Our Re sponsibilities as a Nation 


No nation has ever had a greater responsibility than ours has at 
this moment. We must remember that we are the leaders of the free 
world. We must understand that we cannot achieve peace by our- 
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selves, but only by cooperating with other free nations and with the 
men and women who love freedom everywhere. 

We must remember that our goal is not war but peace. Throughout 
the world, our name stands for international justice and for a world 
based on the principles of law and order. We must keep it that way. 
We are willing to negotiate differences, but we will not yield to 
aggression. Appeasement of evil is not the road to peace. 

The American people have always met danger with courage and de- 
termination. I am confident we will do that now, and, with God’s 
help, we shall keep our freedom. 


B. Presidential Proclamation 2914, December 16, 1950 
[From 15 Federal Register 9029] 


Wuereas recent events in Korea and elsewhere constitute a grave 
threat to the peace of the world and imperil the efforts of this country 
and those of the United Nations to prevent aggression and armed 
conflict ; and 

Wuereas world conquest by Communist imperialism is the goal of 
the forces of aggression that have been loosed upon the world; and 

Wuereas, if the goal of Communist imperialism were to be achieved, 
the people of this country would no longer enjoy the full and rich 
life thay have with God’s help built for themselves and their children ; 
they would no longer enjoy the blessings of the freedom of worshipping 
as they severally choose, the freedom of reading and listening to what 
they choose, the right of free speech including the right to criticize 
their Government, the right to choose those who conduct their Gov- 
ernment, the right to engage freely in collective bargaining, the right 
to engage freely in their own business enterprises, and the many other 
freedoms and rights which are a part of our way of life; and 

Wuereas the increasing menace of the forces of Communist aggres- 
sion requires that the national defense of the United States be 
strengthened as speedily as possible: 

Now, ruererore, 1, Harry 8S. Truman, President of the United 
States of America, do proclaim the existence of a national emergency, 
which requires that the military, naval, air, and civilian defenses of 
this country be strengthened as speedily as possible to the end that we 
may be able to repel any and all threats against our national sec urity 
and to fulfill our responsibilities in the efforts being made through the 
United Nations and otherwise to bring about lasting peace. 

I summon all citizens to make a united effort for the security and 
well-being of our beloved country and to place its needs foremost in 
thought and action that the full moral and material strength of the 
Nation may be readied for the dangers which threaten us. 

I summon our farmers, our workers in industry, and our businessmen 
to make a mighty production effort to meet the defense requirements of 
the Nation and to this end to eliminate all waste and inefficiency and 
to subordinate all lesser interests to the common good. 

I summon every person and every community to make, with a spirit 
of neighbor liness, whatever sacrifices are necessary for the welfare of 
the Nation. 
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I summon all State and local leaders and officials to cooperate fully 
with the military and civilian defense agencies of the United States 
in the national defense program. 

I summon all citizens to be loyal to the principles upon which our 
Nation is founded, to keep faith with our friends and allies, and to 
be firm in our devotion to the peaceful purposes for which the United 
Nations was founded. 

I am confident that we will meet the dangers that confront us with 
courage and determination, strong in the faith that we can thereby 
“secure the Blessings of Liberty to ourselves and our Posterity.” 

IN WITNESS WHEREOF, I have hereunto set my hand and 

[seEAL] caused the Seal of the United States of America to be 

affixed. 

Done at the city of Washington this sixteenth day of December in 
the year of our Lord nineteen hundred and fifty and of the Inde- 
pendence of the United States of America the one hundred and seventy- 
fifth. 

Harry S. Truman 
By the President : 
Dran ACHESON 
Necre tary of State. 


XII. THE PRESIDENT’S STATE OF THE UNION MESSAGE 
TO THE CONGRESS, JANUARY 8, 1951 


A. Text of message 
{From House Document No. 389, Eighty-first Congress] 


Mr. Presipent, Mr. Speaker, MEMBERS OF THE CONGRESS: 

A year ago I reported to this Congress that the state of the Union 
was good. I am happy to be able to report to you today that the 
state of the Union continues to be good. Our Re public continues to 
increase in the enjoyment of freedom within its borders and to offer 
streneth and encouragement to all those who love freedom throughout 
the world. 

During the past year we have made notable progress in strength- 
ening the foundations of peace and freedom, ab a and at home. 

We have taken important steps in securing the North Atlantic 
community against aggression. We have continued our successful 
support of European recovery. We have returned to our established 
policy of expanding international trade through ree 8 al agreement. 
We have strengthened our support of the U nited Nations. 

While great problems still ere us, the greatest danger has 
receded—the possibility which faced us 3 years ago that most of 
Europe and the Mediterranean area might collapse under totalitarian 
pressure. Today, the free peoples of the world have new vigor and 
new hope for the cause of peace. 

In our domestic affairs, we have made notable advances toward 
broader opportunity and a better life for all our citizens. 

We have met and reversed the first significant downturn in economic 
tivity since the war. In accomplishing this, Government programs 
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for maintaining employment and purchasing power have been of 
tremendous benefit. As the result of these rograms, and the wisdom 
and good judgment of our businessmen and woe, major readjust- 
ments have been made without widespread suffering. 

During the past year, we have also made a good start in pr oviding 
housing for low-income groups; we have raised minimum wages; wi 
have gone forward with the development of our natural resources; we 
have given greater assurance of stability to the farmer; and we have 
improved the or ganization and efficiency of our Government. 

Pods ay, by the grace of God, we stand a free and prosperous nation 
with greater possibilities for the future than any people have ever 
had before. 

We are now, in this year of 1950, nearing the midpoint of the 
twentieth century. 

The first half of this century will be known as the most turbulent 
and eventful period in recorded history. The swift pace of events 
promises to make the next 50 years decisive in the history of man on 
this planet. 

The, scientific and industrial revolution which began two centuries 
ago has, in the last 50 years, caught up the peoples of the globe in a 
common destiny. Two world-shattering wars have proved that no 
corner of the earth can be isolated from the affairs of mankind, 

The human race has reached a turning point. Man has opened the 
secrets of nature and mastered new powers. If he uses them wisely, 
he can reach new heights of civilization. If he uses them foolishly, 
they may destroy him. 

Man must create the moral and legal framework for the world 
which will insure that his new powers are used for good and not for 
evil. In shaping the outcome, the people of the United States will 
play a leading role. 

Among all the great changes that have occurred in the last 50 years, 
none is more important than the change in the position of the United 
States in world affairs. Fifty years ago we were a country devoted 
largely to our own internal affairs. Our industry was growing, and 
we had new interests in the Far East and in the Caribbean, but we 
were primarily concerned with the development of vast areas of our 
own continental territory. 

Today our population has doubled. Our national production has 
risen from about 50 billion dollars, in terms of today’s prices, to the 
staggering figure of 255 billions dollars a year. We have a more pro- 
ductive economic system and a greater industrial potential than any 
other nation on the globe. Our standard of living is an inspiration 
for all other peoples. Even the slightest changes in our economic 
and social life have their effect on other countries all around the world. 

Our tremendous strength has brought with it tremendous respor 
sibilities. We have moved from the outer edge to the center of worl 
affairs. Other nations look to us for a wise exercise of our economic 
and military strength, and for vigorous support of the ideals 
representative government and a free society. We will not fail them. 

Our objective in the world is peace. Our country has joined with 
others in the task of achieving peace. We know now that this is not 
an easy task, or a short one. But we are determined to see it through. 
Both of our great political parties are committed to working to- 
gether—and I am sure they will continue to work together—to achieve 
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thisend. We are prepared to devote our energy and our resources to 
thistask, because we know that our own security and the future of 
mankind are at stake, 

Our success in working with other nations to achieve peace depends 
largely on what we do at home. We must preserve our national 
strength. Strength is not simply a matter of arms and force. Itisa 
matter of economic growth, and social health, and vigorous institu- 
tions, public and private. We can achieve peace only if we maintain 
our productive energy, our democratic institutions, and our firm 
belief in individual freedom. 

Our surest guide in the days that lie ahead will be the spirit in which 
this great Republic was founded. We must make our decisions in the 
conviction that all men are created equal, that they are equally en- 
titled to life, liberty, and the pursuit of happiness, and that the duty 
of government is to serve these ends. 

This country of ours has experienced many blessings, but none 
greater than its dedication to these principles. At every point in our 
history these ideals have served to correct our failures and short- 
comings, to spur us on to greater efforts, and to keep clearly before us 
the primary purpose of our existence as a nation. They have en- 
shrined for us, as a principle of government, the moral imperative to 
do justice, and the divine command to mean to love one another. 

These principles give meaning to all that we do. 

In foreign policy they mean that we gan never be tolerant of 
oppression or tyranny. ‘They mean that we must throw our weight 
on the side of greater freedom and a better life for all peoples. These 
principles confirm us in carrying out the specific programs for peace 
which we have already begun. 

We shall continue to give our wholehearted support to the United 
Nations. We believe that this organization can ultimately provide 
the framework of international law and morality without which 
mankind cannot survive. It has already set up new standards for 
the conduct of nations in the Declaration of Human Rights and the 
Convention on Genocide. It is moving ahead to give meaning to 
the concept of world brotherhood through a wide variety of cultural, 
economic, and technical activities. 

The events of the past year again showed the value of the United 
Nations in bringing about the peaceful adjustment of tense interna- 
tional controversies. In Indonesia and in Palestine the efforts of the 
United Nations have put a stop to bloodshed and paved the way to 
peaceful settlements. , 

We are working toward the time when the United Nations will con- 
trol weapons of mass destruction and will have the forces to preserve 
international law and order. While the world remains unsettled, 
uowever, and as long as our own security and the security of the free 
world require, we will maintain a strong and well-balanced defense 
organization, The Selective Service System is an essential part of 
our defense plans, and it must be continued. 

Under the principles of the United Nations Charter we must con- 
tinue to share in the common defense of free nations against ageres- 
sion. At the last session this Congress laid the basis for this joint 
effort. We now must put into effect the common defense plans that 
are being worked out. 
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We shall continue our efforts for world economic recovery, because 
world prosperity is the only sure foundation for permanent peace. 

As an immediate means to this end we must continue our support 
of the European recovery program. This program has achieved great 
success in the first 2 years of operation, but it has not yet been com- 
pleted. If we were to stop this program now, or cripple it, just 
because it is sueceeding, we should be doing exactly what the enemies 
of democracy want us to do. We should be just as foolish as a man 
who, for reasons of false economy, failed to put a roof on his house 
after building the foundation and the walls. 

World prosperity also requires that we do all we can to expand 
world trade. As a major step in this direction we should promptly 
join the International Trade Organization. The purpose of this or- 
ganization, which the United States has been foremost in creating, 
is to establish a code of fair practice, and an international authority 
for adjusting differences in international commercal relations. It is 
an effort to prevent the kind of anarchy and irresponsibility in world 
trade which did so much to bring about the world depression in the 
1930's. 

An expanding world economy requires the improvement of living 
standards and the development of resources in areas where human 
poverty and misery now prevail. Without such improvement, the 
recovery of Europe and the future of our own economy will not be 
secure. I urge that the @ongress adopt the legislation now before it 
to provide for increasing the flow of technical assistance and capital 
investment to underdeveloped regions. 

It is more essential now than ever, if the ideals of freedom and 
representative government are to prevail in these areas, and particu- 
larly in the Far East, that their people experience, in their own lives, 
the benefits of scientific and economic advances. This program will 
require the movement of large amounts of capital from the industrial 
nations, and particularly from the United States, to productive uses 
in the underdeveloped areas of the world. Recent world events make 
prompt action imperative. 

This program is in the interest of all peoples; and it has nothing in 
common with either the old imperialism of the last century or the 
new imperialism of the Communists. 

Our aim for a peaceful, democratic world of free peoples will be 
achieved in the long run, not by force of arms, but by an appeal to 
the minds and hearts of men. If the peace policy of the democratic 
nations is to be successful, they must demonstrate that the benefits 
of their way of life can be increased and extended to all nations and 
all races. 

In the world today we are confronted with the danger that the 
rising demand of people everywhere for freedom and a better life m: Ly 
be corrupted and betrayed by the false promises of communism. In 
its ruthless struggle for power, communism seizes upon our imper 
fections, and takes advantage of the delays and set-backs which the 
democratic nations experience in their effort to secure a better life for 
their citizens. This challenge to us is more than a military challenge. 
It is a challenge to the honesty of our profession of the democr: atic 
faith; it is a challenge to the efficiency and stability of our economic 
system; it is a chi allenge to our willingness to work with other peoples 
for world peace and world prosperity. 
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For my part I welcome the challenge. I believe that our country, 
at this crucial point in world history, will meet that challenge success- 
fully. I believe that, in cooperation with the other free nations of the 
world, we shall extend the full benefits of the democratic way of life 
to millions who do not now enjoy them, and preserve mankind from 
dictatorship and tyranny. 

I believe that we shall succeed in our struggle for peace, because I 
have seen the success we have had in our own country in following the 
principles of freedom. Over the last 50 years the ideals of liberty and 
equal opportunity to which our Nation is dedicated have been in- 
creasingly realived in the lives of our people. 

The ideal of equal opportunity no longer means simply the oppor- 
tunity which a man has to advance beyond his fellows. Some of our 
citizens do achieve greater success than others as a reward for indi- 
vidual merit and effort, and this is as it should be. At the same time 
our country must be more than a land of opportunity for a select few. 
It must be a land of opportunity for all of us. In such a land all can 
grow and prosper together. 

The simple truth “that we can all go forward together is often 
questioned by selfish or short-sighted persons. It is strange that 
this is so, for this proposition is so clearly demonstrated by our 
national history. During the last 50 years, for example, our Nation 
has grown enormously in material well-being. This growth has come 
about, not by concentrating the benefits of our progress in the hands 
of a few, but by increasing the wealth of the great body of our citizens. 

In the last 50 years the income of the aver: ge family has increased 
so greatly that its buying power has doubled. The average hours of 
work have declined from 60 to 40 a week, while the hourly production 
of the average worker has tripled. Average wages, allowing for price 
changes, have increased from about 45 cents an hour to $1.40 an hour. 

We have accomplished what to earlier ages of mankind would have 
been a miracle—we work shorter hours, we produce more, and we live 
better. . 

Increasing freedom from poverty and drudgery has given a fuller 
meaning to American life. Our people are better educated: we have 
more opportunities for travel and recreation and enjoyment of the 
arts. We enjoy more personal liberty in the United States today 
than ever before. 

If we can continue in the spirt of cooperative adventure which has 
marked the recent years of our progress, we can expect further scien- 
tific advances, further increases in our standard of living, and a still 
wider enjoyment of democratic freedom. 

No one, of course, can foretell the future exactly. However, if we 
assume that we shall grow as fast in the future as we have grown in the 
past, we can get a good idea of how much our country should grow 
over the next 50 years. 

At present our total national production is $255,000,000,000 a year. 
Our working population and our output per worker are increasing. 
[f our productive power continues to increase at the same rate as it 
has increased for the past 50 years, our total national production 50 
years from now will be nearly four times as much as it is today. 
Allowing for the expected growth in population, this would mean that 
the real income of the average family in the year 2000 A. D. would 
be about three times what it is today. 
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These are estimates of what we can do in the future, but we can 
reach these heights only if we follow the right policies. We have 
learned by bitter experience that progress is not automatic—that 
wrong policies lead to depression and disaster. We cannot achieve 
these ; gains unless we have a stable economy and avoid the catas- 
trophes of boom and bust that have set us back in the past. 

These gains cannot be achieved unless our businessmen maintain 
their spirit of initiative and enterprise and operate in a competitive 
economic system. They cannot be achieved unless our working men 
and women and their unions help to increase productivity and obtain 
for labor a fair share of the benefits of our economic system. They 
cannot be achieved unless we have a stable and prosperous agriculture. 
They cannot be achieved unless we conserve and develop our natural 
resources in the public interest. Our system will not work unless our 
people are healthy, well-educated, and confident of the future. It 
will not work unless all citizens can participate fully in our national 
life. 

In achieving these gains, the Government has a special responsibility 
to help create and maintain the conditions which will permit the 
growth we know is possible. Foremost among these conditions is the 
need for a fair distribution of our increasing prosperity among all 
the great groups of our population who help to bring it about—busi- 
ness, labor, and agriculture. 

Businessmen must continue to have the incentives necessary for 
investment and for the development of new lines of enterprise. In 
the future growth of this country lie possibilities for hundreds of 
thousands of new and independent businesses. As our national pro- 
duction increases, as it doubles and redoubles in the next 50 years, 
the number of independent and competing enterprises should also 
increase. If the number does not increase, our constantly growing 
economy will fall under the control of a few dominant economic groups 
whose powers will be so great that they will be a challenge to demo- 
cratic institutions. . 

To avoid this danger, we must curb monopoly and provide aids to 
independent business so that it may have the credit and capital to 
compete in a system of free enterprise. I recommend that the Con- 
gress complete action at this session on the pending bill to close the 
loopholes in the Clayton Act which now permit monopolistic mergers. 
I also hope before this session is over to transmit to the Congress a 
series of proposals to strengthen the antimonopoly laws, to assist 
small business, and to encourage the growth of new enterprises. 

In the case of labor free collective bargaining must be protected 
and encouraged. Collective bargaining is not only a fundamental 
economic freedom for labor; it is also a ‘strengthening and stabilizing 
influence for our whole economy. 

The Federal statute now governing labor relations is punitive in 
purpose and one-sided in operation. "This statute is, and alw ays has 
been, inconsistent with the practice of true and effective collective 
bargaining. It should be repealed and replaced by a law that is fair 
to all and in harmony with our democratic ideals. 

A full understanding of the problems of modern labor relations is of 
such importance that I recommend the establishment of a Labor 
Extension Service to encourage educational activities in this field. 
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Another essential for our continued growth is a stable and pros- 
perous agriculture. For many years we have been building a program 
to give the farmer a reasonable measure of protection against the 
spec cial hazards to which he is exposed. ‘That program was improved 
at the last session of the Congress. However, our farm legislation is 
still not adequate. 

Although the Congress has properly declared as a matter of national 
policy that safeguards must be maintained against slumps in farm 
prices, there are serious shortcomings in the nethods now available 
for carrying out this policy. Mandatory price supports should be 
provided for the commodities not now covered which are m: Ljor 
sources of farm income. 

Moreover, we should provide a method of supporting farm income 
at fair levels which will, at the same time, avoid piling up unmanage- 
able surpluses and allow consumers to obtain the full benefit of our 
abundant agricultural production. A system of production payments 
gives the greatest promise of accomplishing this purpose. I recom- 
mend that the use of such a system be authorized. 

One of the most important factors in our continued growth is the 
construction of more good, up-to-date housing. In a country such as 
ours there is no reason why decent homes should not be within the 
reach of all. With the help of various Government programs we 
have made great progress in the last few years in increasing the num- 
ber of homes. 

Despite this increase there is still an acute shortage of housing for 
the lower- and middle-income groups, especially in large metropolitan 
areas. We have laid the ground work for relieving the plight of lower- 
income families in the Housing Act of 1949. To aid middle-income 
families, I recommend that the Congress enact new legislation author- 
izing a vigorous program to help cooperatives and other nonprofit 
groups build housing which these families can afford. 

Rent control has done a great deal to prevent the housing shortage 
from having had worse effects during this period of postwar adjust- 
ment. Rent control is still necessary to prevent widespread hardship 
and sharp curt: ulment of the buying power of millions of consumers 
in metropolitan areas. I rec ommend, therefore, that rent control be 
continued for cnaaliie year. 

If we are to achieve a better life for all, the natural resources of the 
country must be regarded as a public trust. We must use our precious 
assets of soil, water, forest, and grassland in such a way that they 
become constantly more productive and more valuable. Government 
investment in the conservation and development of our resources is 
necessary to the future economic expansion of the country. 

We need to enlarge the production and transmission of public power. 
This is true not only in those regions which have already received 
great benefits from Federal power projects, but also in regions such 
as New England where the benefits of large-scale public power devel- 
opment have not yet been experienced. 

In our hydroelectric and irrigation undertakings, as well as in our 
other resource programs, we must continue policies to assure that their 
benefits will be spread among the many and not restricted to a favored 
few. 

Important resource legislation which should be passed at this session 
ncludes the authorization of the St. Lawrence seaway and power 
82434—51—_—-12 
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project and the establishment of the Columbia Valley Administration. 

Through Wise Government policies and Government expenditures 
for the conservation and development of our natural resources we 
can be sure of transmitting to our children and our children’s chil- 
dren a country far richer and more productive than the one we know 
today. 

The value of our natural resources is constantly being increased by 
the progress of science. Research is finding new ways “of using such 
natural assets as minerals, sea water, and pl: int life. In the pe aceful 
development of atomic energy, particularly, we stand on the threshold 
of new wonders. The first experimental machines for producing use- 
ful power from atomic energy are now under construction. We have 
made only the first beginnings i in this field, but in the perspective of 
history they may loom larger than the first airplane, or even the first 
tools that started man on the road to civilization. 

To take full advantage of the increasing possibilities of nature, we 
must equip ourselves with increasing knowledge. Government has a 
responsibility to see that our country maintains its position in the ad- 
vance of science. Asa step toward this end, the Congress should com- 
plete action on the measure to create a National Science Foundation. 

Another duty of the Government is to promote the economic secu- 
rity, the health, and the education of its citizens. By so doing we 
strengthen both our economy and the structure of our society. In a 

ation as rich as ours all citizens should be able to live in decency and 
health. 

Our social security system should be developed into the main reli- 
ance of our people for basic protection against the economic hazards 
of old age, unemployment, and illness. I earnestly hope that the 
Congress will complete action at this session on legislation to increase 
the benefits and extend the coverage of old-age and survivors insur- 
ance. The widespread movements to provide pensions in private 
industry dramatizes the need for improvements in the public insurance 
system. 

I also urge that the Congress strengthen our unemployment com- 
pensation law to meet present-day ne eds more adequately. The eco- 
nomic downturn of the past vear was the first real test that our system 
of unemployment insurance has had to meet. That test has proved 
the wisdom of the system, but it has also made strikingly apparent 
the need for improving its operation and increasing its coverage and 
its benefits. 

In the field of health, there are immense opportunities to extend to 
more of our people the benefits of the amazing advances in medical 
science. We have made a good beginning in expanding our hospitals, 
but we must go on to remedy the shortages of doctors, nurses, and 
public health services, and to establish a system of medical insurance 
which will enable all Americans to afford good medical care. 

We must take immediate steps to strengthen our educational sys- 
tem. In many parts of our country young people are being handi- 
capped for life because of a poor education. The rapidly increasing 
number of children of school age, coupled with the shortage of quali- 
fied teachers, makes this problem more critical each year. I believe 
that the Congress should no longer delay in providing Federal assist- 
ance to the States so that they can maintain adequate schools. 
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As we go forward in achieving greater economic security and 
greater opportunity for all our people, we should make every effort to 
extend the benefits of our democratic institutions to every citizen. 
The religious ideals which we profess, and the heritage of freedom 
which we have received from the past, clearly place that “duty upon us. 
I again urge the Congress to enact the civil rights proposals I made in 
February 1948 These are proposals for the enactment of Federal 
statutes which will protect all our people in the exercise of their 
democratic rights and their search for economic opportunity, grant 
statehood to Al: aska and Hawaii, provide a greater measure of self- 
government for our island possessions, and accord home rule to the 
District of Columbia. Some of those proposals have been before the 
Congress for a long time. Those who oppose them, as well as those 
who favor them, should recognize that it is the duty of the elected 
representatives of the people to let these proposals come to a vote. 

Our democratic ideals, as well as our own best interests, require that 
we do our fair share in providing homes for the unfortunate victims 
of war and tyranny. In so doing we shall add strength to our democ- 
racy through the abilities and skills which these men and women will 
bring here. I urge the prompt enactment by the Congress of the 
legislation now before it to extend and broaden the existing displaced 
persons law and remove its discrimatory features. 

The measures I am recommending to the Congress concerning both 
our foreign and our domestic policies represent a carefully considered 
program to meet our national needs. It is a program which neces- 
sarily requires large expenditures of funds. More than 70 percent of 
the Government’s expenditures are required to meet the costs of past 
wars and to work for world peace. This is the dominant factor in our 
fiscal policy. At the same time the Government must make sub- 
stantial expenditures which are necessary to the growth and expansion 
of the domestic economy. 

At present, largely because of the ill-considered tax reduction of the 
Kightieth Congress, the Government is not receiving enough revenue 
to meet its necessary expenditures. 

To meet this situation Iam proposing that Federal expenditures be 
held to the lowest levels consistent with our international require- 
ments and the essential needs of economic growth and the well-being 
of our people. At the same time we must guard against the folly of 
attempting budget slashes which would impair our prospects for peace 
or cripple the programs essential to our national strength. 

The budget recommendations I shall shortly transmit to the Con- 
gress show that we can expect a substantial improvement in our fiscal 
position over the next few years, as the cost of some of the extraordi- 
nary postwar programs declines, and as Government revenue rises 
as a result of growth in employment and national income. To further 
improve our fiscal outlook, we should make some changes in our tax 
system which will reduce present inequities, stimulate business activity, 
and yield a moderate amount of additional revenue. I expect to trans- 
mit specific recommendations to the Congress on this subject at an 
early date. 

The fiscal policy I am recommending is the quickest and safest 
way of achieving a balanced budget. 

As we move forward into the second half of the twentieth century 
we must always bear in mind the central purpose of our national life. 
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We do not seek material prosperity for ourselves because we love 
luxury; we do not aid other nations because we wish to increase our 
power. We have not devised programs for the security and well- 
being of our people because we are afraid or unwilling to take risks. 
This is not the meaning of our past history or our present course. 

We work for a better life for all, so that all men may put to good 
use the great gifts with which they have been endowed by their 
Creator. We seek to establish those material conditions of life in 
which, without exception, men may live in dignity, perform useful 
work, serve their communities, and worship God as they see fit. 

These may seem simple goals, but they are not little ones. They 
are worth a great deal more than all the empires and conquests of 
history. They are not to be achieved by military aggression or po- 
litical fanaticism. They are to be achieved by humbler means—by 
hard work, by a spirit of self-restraint in our dealings with one an- 
other, and by a deep devotion to the principles of justic > and equality. 

It should make us truly thankful, as we look back to the beginnings 
of this country, that we have come so far along the road to a better 
life for all. It should make us humble to think, as we look ahead, how 
much farther we have to go to accomplish, at home and abroad, the 
objectives that were set out for us at the founding of this Nation. 

As we approach the halfway mark in the twentieth century, we 
should ask for continued strength and guidance from that. Almighty 
Power who has placed before us such great opportunities for the good 
of mankind in the years to come. 

Harry §S. Truman. 

Tue Waurre Hovsr, 

January 4, 1950. 


XIV. PROPOSED ARMING OF ADDITIONAL SOUTH 
KOREAN TROOPS 


A. Message from Joint Chiefs of Staff to General MacArthur, 
January 4, 1951 


[From New York Herald Tribune, April 12, 1951] 


4 Jan 51 
To: Commander in Chief United Nations Command, Tokyo, Japan 
From: Joint Chiefs of Staff 
The problem of arming additional ROK man power is under con- 
sideration by JCS. Foll info is furnished: 

A. No machine guns, mortars, anti-tank guns or artillery can be 
made available from the ZI; however, the “following can be made 
available in a reasonably short time: 

(1) 160,000 Model 1903 rifles, with a backup of spare parts for 
50.000. 

(2) 70,000 M3 submachine guns. 

(3) 150,000 M1 carbines, 

(4) 8,000 Model 1918 Browning automatic rifles. 

B. Ammo supply for the M3 submachine guns, the Browning auto 
rifles, 100,000 Model 1903 rifles and 100,000 M1 carbines is feasible. 

2. Based on availability of above weapons it appears that ROK 
forces could be increased from 200,000 to 300,000 men, armed with 
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rifles, auto rifles, carbines and submachine guns. However, unless 
used in part to form new divisions, which would be relatively ineffec- 
tive due to lack of infantry supporting weapons and artillery. It is 
probable that only on the order of 75,000 can be effectively utilized 
initially, with an ultimate build-up to approximately 100,000 in the 
following type organizations: 

A. Augment the rifle strength of ROK division and other U. N. 
forces. 

B. Form special units for guarding lines of communication and 
for operations against Communist guerrillas. 

C. Conduct guerrilla operations in Communist-held territory. 

3. JCS are of the opinion that recruitment for new units should 
include, but not be limited to, the membership of the Korean Youth 
Corps and/or any other group in the ROK. Arms should be issued 
only to organized units under the control and discipline of the military 
authorities in Korea. 

4. Request your comment and recommendations to include : 

A. Total number of additional ROK personnel that can be profit- 
ably employed. 

B. Method of employment, namely, new divisions, additional 
strength in current divisions, ete. 

©. Length of time required to organize and train additional man 
power. 

D. Other points in connection with current problem. 


B. Reply thereto by General MacArthur, January 6, 1951 
[From New York Herald Tribune, April 12, 1951] 


6 Jan., ‘51 
From: Commander in Chief, Far East, Tokyo, Japan 
To: Department of the Army for the Joint Chiefs of Staff. 

Considered here that influence of past and possible future events 
is of importance equal to or greater than matériel availability in ana- 
lyzing problem of arming additional ROK man power. 

Continued effort has been made since 25 June, 1950 to effect the 
most practicable utilization of Korea personnel. In addition to ma- 
terially augmenting the ROK army members of the Youth Corps and 
other qualified males have been supplied with signficant quantities of 
small arms for the purpose of strengthening police units, anti-guerrilla 
security elements and creation of special organizations to operate in 
enemy-held territory. Despite the relatively large number of non- 
army personnel now under arms, enemy guerrilla units continue to 
operate effectively in many widely scattered regions of South Korea. 
Friendly guerrilla forces, however, have accomplished little in Com- 
munist rear areas—primarily due to lack of strong willed leadership. 

The type and quantity of weapons indicated by JCS as being cur- 
rently available would have equal application to equipping the Na- 
tional Police Reserve of Japan, the immediate requirements for which 
were stated. Unless the quantities listed in JCS message are in excess 
of the current and foreseeable needs of the NPRJ, it is possible that 
the overall interests of the U. S. will be better served by making 
these weapons available to increase the security of Japan rather than 
arming additional ROK forces. 
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In view of the probable restricted size of the battlefield in which 
we may operate in the near future, and the high priority of NPRJ 
requirements, the value of attempting to organize, train and arm ad- 
ditional ROK forces in the immediate future appears questionable. 
It is considered that the short-range requirement can best be met by 
utilizing available man power to replace losses in existing ROK units 
rather than creating new organizations. The long-range requirement 
for or desirability of arming additional ROK personnel appears to be 
dependent primarily upon determination of the future U. S. military 
position with respect to both the Korean campaign and the gener: ally 
critical situation in the Far East. 


XV. WASHINGTON DIRECTIVES RELATIVE TO PUBLIC 
STATEMENTS ON POLICY AND RELEASES BY GEN- 
ERAL MacARTHUR 


A. General MacArthur's interview by editors of magazine 
U.S. News and World Report, December 1, 1950 


[From New York Times, December 2, 1950. See also U. S. News and World 
Report, December 8, 1950, pp. 16-22] 


Q. Were there any warnings from the U. N. or otherwise about 
the dangers of a winter offensive ? 

A. There were no warnings, nor were any warnings necessary. A 
winter offensive is as hard on the enemy as upon friendly forces. 
To have assumed defensive positions awaiting spring would not have 
avoided the rigors of the winter climate, for to hold these positions 
would require constant fighting during the winter months and it 
would have given the enemy an opportunity to mass his forces for 
a demolishing attack—with every assurance that he would jump off 
just as soon asa satisfactory military balance had been achieved, with- 
out waiting for the advent of spring. 

Q. Was there adequate knowledge of Chinese strength ? 

A. When the line of battle moved northward following the Inchon 
landing, the ares of possible detection and interdiction of enemy 
movements contracted until there was left but a night’s march from 
the border sanctuary for Chinese Communist forces to the area of 
hostilities. This provided means for Chinese Communist authorities 
to move troops forward under cover of darkness and rugged terrain 
with little possibility of detection short of assault tactics with result- 
ing unit identific ‘ations from prisoner of war interrogations. Air 
reconnaissance across the border is prohibited. 

(. In planning large operations, is Washington as well as the U. N. 
kept advised in advance, or is this planning entirely the responsibility 
of area commanders ¢ 

A. Major operations are all reported and approved prior to being 
launched. 

Q. Did you expect the winter offensive to be lengthy or a pushover? 

A. We had hoped that the offensive launched on October 20 would 
prove decisive action. Had there been but an outer crust of enemy 
force in front of our lines the enveloping pressure from east and -west 
would have effected its destruction. Had we failed to assault and 
uncover enemy strength and intentions the opportunity secretly to 
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build up from available resources of all China would inevitably en- 
compass our destruction. 

Q. Was this estimate based on the belief that Chinese strength 
was not more than 60,000? 

The tactical course taken was the only one which the situation 
permitted. 

(. Would you describe the present situation as “critical and serious, 
but not hopeless ?” 

A. Yes, definitely, unless one completely discounts the combined 
resources of the free nations engaged in the Korean conflict. 

Q. Are the Chinese supply lines vulnerable to air attack? 

A. Within Manchuria the Chinese supply lines are protected from 
our air attack. South of the border for many miles along the river 
line, they can enter trails leading up through rugged terrain. Under 
the worst conditions, troops and supplies could be moved forward 
under cover of night with little possibility of air detection, an essen- 
tial to air interdiction. 

Q. Are the limitations which prevent unlimited pursuit of Chinese 
large forces and unlimited attack on their bases regarded by you as a 
handicap to effective military operations / 

A. An enormous h: andicap, without precedent in military history. 

Q. Are there any signs of Russian divisions being mobilized on 
their border? 

A. No detection of such mobilization. 

Q. What accounts for the fact that an enemy without air power 
can make effective progress against forces possessing considerable air 
power ? 

A. The limitations aforementioned, plus the type of maneuver 
which renders air support of ground operations extremely difficult and 
the curtailment of the strategic potentiality of the air because of the 
sanctuary of neutrality immediately behind the battle area. 

Q. Is there a significant lesson in this for United States planning? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Nine out of ten persons on the street here and throughout the 
country are asking why the atom bomb is not being used. Can any- 
thing be said as to the effectiveness or ineffectiveness of the bomb in 
the type of operations in which you are now engaged ¢ 

A. My comment would be in: ippropriate at this time. 

Q. In the type of warfare now going on in Korea, are there large 
enough concentrations of enemy troops in any one area to make the 
bomb effective, assuming all other objections to its use had been 
removed ? 

A. (Same as preceding question. ) 

Q. Public information here is that Chinese troops became visible 
October 19, but there is no official recognition here of that fact. Was 
official information concerning the build up of Chinese troops trans- 
mitted here and to the U. N. during October ¢ 

A. Daily intelligence reports were submitted to Washington. 

Q. The argument is being advanced here that war with China could 
be carried on by sea and air only and by giving moral and material 
support to Chinese guerrillas. Do you believe that sue me a war could 
be carried on successfully without substantial use of U. N. troops? 

A. Modern warfare requires a combination and « aaahe te co-ordina- 
tion of all three arms. I would not care to discuss the potentialities 
with respect to any particular area. 
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B. General MacArthur’s message to Hugh Baillie, president of 
the United Press, December 1, 1950 


[From New York Times, December 2, 1950] 


Never before has the patience of man been more sorely tried nor high 
standards of human behavior been more patiently and firmly upheld 
than during the course of the Korean campaigns. 

From the initiation of the North Korean aggression against the 
Republic of Korea until the total defeat of the North Korean armies, 
support from the Communist Chinese from behind the privileged 
sanctuary of neutral boundaries was open and notorious and all- 
inclusive. 

Long lines of supply from the international boundary to the south- 
ern battlefront offered some opportunity for air interdiction and 
proved a tortuous route, with much that entered destroyed before 
reaching its destination. 

When the lines of battle moved northward following the Inchon 
landing, however, the area of possible interdiction of such supply 
movements contracted until there was left but a night’s march from 
the border sanctuary to the area of immediate hostilities. 

This provided the means for the Chinese Communist authorities to 
move troops as well as supplies forward in great force and quantity 
with the ability to elude air detection and interdiction under cover 
of darkness and rugged terrain. 

Red strength revealed 

Our general assault launched on Nov. 20 revealed that, avail- 
ing themselves of these distinct military advantages, Chinese Com- 
munist forces in army corps and divisional or ganization of an esti- 
mated aggregate strength of over 200,000 men ‘then confronted our 
lines. 

Such revelation, through the timeliness of our attack, disclosed 
that the tactic of the North Koreans in initially effecting prepara- 
tions for war behind the concealment of political boundaries, and then 
striking with overwhelming force without warning or notice of bellig- 
erency, was followed without variation by the Chinese Communists. 

This strategic plan—which may well find repetition in future 
aggressions—undoubtedly envisaged a massing, under cover of con- 
cealment, of such a powerful force as to enable the complete destruc- 
tion of the United Nations command and conquest of all Korea, un- 
questions ably the Communist objective, in one invincible movement. 

The premature exposure of the plan, while not denying the enemy 
some tactical success through force of numbers although at stagger 
ing personnel loss, resulted in a partial strategic failure. 

The existing situation under which the United Nations command 
is confronted with a new and fresh and well-trained and equipped 
enemy of vastly superior and ever-increasing numbers initiating an 
entirely new war to cover the North Korean defeat, results largely 
from the acceptance of military odds without precedent in history 
the odds of permitting offensive action without defensive retaliation. 


Odds are acce Pte d 


These odds have been and are being cheerfully accepted in the effort 
to uphold the high principles and standards which have characterized 
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guiding policy and given nobility to the cause for which we fight, and 
to further the universal desire that the war be localized. 

Indeed, throughout the war against the North Koreans we meticu- 
lously respected and held inviolate the international boundary and 
I at no time even recommended that authority be granted to retaliate 
beyond it. 

Against such odds, officers and men of all services and participating 
nations have fought and, if need be, will continue to fight with 
unexcelled gallantry. 

With this background of devotion to high principles and invincible 
determination to achieve the stated objectives of the United Nations, 
it is disturbing indeed to note the irresponsible comments appearing 
in responsible sections of the European press. There appears to be a 
general failure, intentional or from misinform: ut ion, to comprehend 
the mission prescribed for this command by resolutions of the United 
Nations of which their governments were joint architects and direc- 
tors, or fairly to recognize that in success or adversity this command 
has proceeded unerringly in compliance with controlling policies and 
directives. 


Attitude held selfish 


I can only attribute this to a somewhat selfish though most short- 
sighted viewpoint. 

To the European the welfare and security of Europe is naturally 
paramount. He has no fear of attack from the West, solely from the 
East. It is not unusual therefore that he sees in every dedication of 
friendly resource toward the stabilization of Asia but a substraction 
from that available for the betterment and security of Europe. 

This is, of course, fallacious reasoning. Anv breach of freedom 
in the East carries with it a sinister threat to freedom in the West. 

The issue is a global one and failure to comprehend this fact carries 
the germs of freedom’s ultimate destruction. 

If the fight is not waged with courage and invincible determination 
to meet the challenge here, it will indeed be fought, and possibly lost, 
on the battlefields of Europe. 

Every strategic and tactical movement made bv the United Nations 
command has been in complete accordance with United Nations reso- 
lutions and in compliance with the directive under which I operate, 
every major step having been previously reported and fully approved. 

I have received no suggestion from any authoritative source that in 
the execution of its mission the command should stop at the Thirty- 
eighth Parallel or Pyongyang, or at any other line short of the inter- 
national boundary. 

To have done so would have required revision of the resolutions 
of the United Nations and the directives received in implementation 
thereof. 

It is historically inaccurate to attribute any degree of responsi- 
bility for the onslaught of the Chinese Communist armies to the 
-trategic course of the campaign itself. 

The decision by the C hinese Communist leaders to w age war against 
the United Nations could only have been a basic one, long premeditated 
nas ‘arried into execution as a direct result of the defeat of their 

atellite North Korean armies. 
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C. Message from Joint Chiefs of Staff to General MacArthur, 
December 6, 1950 


[From New York Herald Tribune, April 12, 1951] 


6 Dec.. °50 
From Joint Chiefs of Staff to Commander-in-Chief, Far East, Tokyo, 

Japan (and other commanders) : 

The President, as of 5 Dec., forwarded a memo to all Cabinet 
members and to the chairman N. S. R. B., administrator E. C. A., 
director C. I. A., administrator E. 8S. A. and director Selective Service, 
which reads as follows: 

“*In the light of the present critical international situation, and 
until further written notice from me, I wish that each one of you would 
take immediate steps to reduce the number of public speeches pertain- 
ing to foreign or military policy made by officials of the departments 
and agencies of the Executive Branch. This applies to officials in the 
field as well as those in Washington. 

**No speech, press release, or other public statement concerning 
foreign policy aol be released until it has received clearance from 
the Department of State. 

‘*No speech, press release, or other statement concerning military 
policy should be released until it has received clearance from the 
Department of Defense. 

‘In addition to the copies submitted to the Departments of State or 
Defense for clearance, advance copies of speeches and press releases 
concerning foreign policy or military policy should be submitted to the 
W hite House for information. 

“The purpose of this memorandum is not to curtail the flow of 
information to the American people, but rather to insure that the in- 
formation made public is accurate and fully in accord with the policies 
of the United States Government. 

He also forwarded the following to the Secretary of State and 
Secretary of Defense: 

‘In addition to the policy expressed in my memorandum of this 
date to the heads of departments, concerning the clearance of speeches 
and statements, I wish the following steps to be taken: 

‘Officials overseas, including military commanders and diplomatic 
representatives, should be ordered to exercise extreme caution in pub- 
lic statements, to clear all but routine statements with their depart- 
ments, and to refrain from direct communication on military or 
foreign policy with newspapers, magazines or other publicity media 
in the United States.’ 

The above is transmitted to you for guidance and appropriate 
action. 


D. General MacArthur’s communiqué on withdrawal from 
Hungnam, December 26, 1950 


[From New York Times, December 26, 1950] 


The amphibious movement of the Tenth Corps from the Hungnam 
sector to a juncture with the Eighth Army has been successfully com- 
pleted with but light casualties and no matériel loss. 
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This operation has been conducted with great skill and coordina- 
tion by the Army. Efficiency has characterized the conduct of all 
personnel. 

It has completed the readjustment of our positions made necessary 
by the entry of Communist China into the war. 

The real test of the United Nations Command was when it was sud- 
denly and without the customary notice of belligerency confronted by 
this new power in overwhelming force and yet survived without 
marked diminunition of its strength and resources or loss of its fluid- 
ity oO: movement and maneuver. This it has done and has come 
throug] well. 

With the successful close of this phase of our operations, I believe 
it pertinent to review briefly the military events of the recent past. 

In the latter days of October our forces were advancing from the 
south and northeast in columns of pursuit to destroy the North Korean 
remnants and complete the prescribed mission of restoring order and 
unification to all of Korea. 

End was in sight 

The end of the campaign was clearly in sight when some of our 
units met with surprise assault by Chinese Communist elements of 
unknown organization and strength. 

In the face of this new force, the Eighth Army was withdrawn to a 
closely integrated front, to there await the logistical build-up which 
would permit resumption of our advance in attack formation. 

Meanwhile, every effort was made to assess enemy strength and in- 
tentions in light of this new reinforcement repeatedly and publicly 
declared by Chinese Communist authorities to be only on an individual 
volunteer basis. 

Political intelligence failed to penetrate the iron curtain and pro- 
vided no substantial information of intent. 

Field intelligence was handicapped by the severest limitations. 
Aerial reconnaissance beyond the border, which was the normal source 
of field intelligence, was forbidden. Avenues of advance from border 
sanctuary to battle area, only a night’s march, provided maximum 
natural concealment. 

No intelligence service in the world could have surmounted such 
handicaps to determine to any substantial degree enemy strength, 
movements and intentions. This left ground reconnaissance in force 
as the proper, indeed the sole, expedient. Not until 24 November 
did our logistical position permit resumption of forward operations. 

We hoped that the Army would be opposed by no more than a token 
Chinese force to support previous commitments but short of a full 
Chinese commitment to major operations. 


R COSSUPANCES F aile ad 


Political reassurances that the United Nations Command would not 
violate the international border were universally believed to have 
failed to convince the Chinese authorities. 

The free world wanted the integrity of our purpose fully under- 
stood and accordingly renewed assurances were publicly given by me 
as military commander upon the resumption of our advance that the 
Eighth Army would be returned to its home station in Japan just as 
soon as the Korean border area had been cleared of hostile forces. 
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This but expressed our hopes—indeed the hopes of all men of good- 
will—through re-emphasis of our military objectives. Unfortunately, 
in some quarters it has been otherwise interpreted and my intent mis- 
represented. 

Our advance was the final test of Chinese intentions. Events sub- 
sequently have disclosed that neither political nor military reassur- 
ances could have had the slightest influence upon the momentous de- 
cision underlying Red China’s commitment of her forces to war. 

The Eighth Army and affiliated United Nations units met powerful 
enemy resistance along the entire line—resistance which unmasked 
the fiction of “volunteer” participation and disclosed the massive de- 
ployment of the Fourth Chinese Field Army, an important segment of 
the entire Chinese Communist military strength, in a formation of 
nine corps abreast in column of divisions to an aggregate of twenty- 
seven divisions, with elements of the Third Field Army discovered in 
initial deployment immediately to the rear 

Despite their initial valiant resistance, some of the R. O. K. (Repub- 
lic of Korea) forces were overwhelmed by this massive array. This 
exposed the Eighth Army’s right flank and required its withdrawal. 


N O Loss of Cohe sion 


These withdrawal operations, made in accordance with plans pre- 
viously prepared against any such eventuality, were skillfully con- 
ducted without loss of cohesion and with all units remaining intact. 

The gallant Second Infantry Division and the equally gallant Turk- 
ish Brigade, being directly exposed by the gap torn through R. O. K. 
forces, took the heaviest attendant pressure, but the enemy, caught 
off balance in the midst of build-up operations, had not yet. developed 


the strength to enable exploitation of the break-through which would 
have imperiled the Eighth Army. 

Fortunate presence of the Tenth Corps on the enemy’s flank forced 
him to divide his forces and thus further weaken his offensive capabili- 
ties achieved at that stage of his build-up operations against the Eighth 
Army. 

In its broad implications I consider that these operations, initiated 
on 24 November and carried through to this redeployment, have served 
a very significant purpose—possibly in general result the most signifi- 

cant and fortunate of any conducted duri ing the course of the Korean 
campaign. 

The might of a major military nation was suddenly and without 
warning thrown against this relatively small United Nations com- 
mand but without attaining a decision. 

Due to intervening circumstances beyond our power to control or 
even detect, we did not achieve the United Nations objec tive. 

But at a casualty cost less than that experienced in a comparable 
period of defensive fighting on the Pusan perimeter, we exposed before 
too late secret political and military decisions of enormous scope and 
threw off balance enemy military preparations aimed at surrepti- 
tiously massing the power capable of destroying our forces with one 
mighty extended blow. 

No command ever fought more gallantly or efficiently under unparal- 
leled conditions of restraint and handicap, and no command could 
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have acquitted itself to better advantage under prescribed missions 
and delimitations involving unprec edented risk and jeopardy. 


E. Statement of General MacArthur, February 13, 1951 
[From New York Times, February 14, 1951 | 


What the future has in store in Korea continues to be largely de- 
pendent upon international considerations, and decisions not yet 
known here. Meanwhile, the command is doing everything that could 
reasonably be expected of it. Our field strategy, initiated upon Com- 
munist China’s entry into the war, involving a rapid withdrawal to 
lengthen the enemy's supply lines with resultant pyramiding of his 
logistical difficulties and an almost astronomical increase in the de- 
structiveness of our air power, has worked well. 

In the development of this strategy the Eighth Army has achieved 
local tactical successes through maximum exploitation of the air’s mas- 
sive blows on extended enemy concentrations and supplies but in the 
evaluation of these successes sight must not be lost of the enemy’s re- 
maining potential for reinforcement and resupply. We must not fall 
into the error of evaluating such tactical successes as dlecisively leading 
to the enemy’s defeat just as many erred in assessing owr strategic 
withdrawals in the fact of Communist China’s commitment to war as 
a decisive defeat inflicted upon us. 

We are still engaged in a war of maneuver with the object of inflict- 
ing as heavy a punishment upon the enemy as possible, striving con- 
stantly to keep him off balance to prevent his obtaining and holding 
the tactical initiative while at the same time avoiding the hazards in- 
herent in his numerical superiority. 

The concept advanced by some that we should establish a line across 
Korea and enter into positional warfare is wholly unrealistic and 
illusory. It fails completely to take into account the length of such a 
line at the narrowest lateral, the rugged terrain which is involved and 
the relatively small force which could be committed to the purpose. 
The attempt to engage in such strategy would insure destruction of our 
forces piecemeal. Talk of crossing the Thirty-eighth Parallel at the 
present stage of the campaign, except by scattered patrol action in- 
cidental to the tactical situation, is purely academic. 

From a military standpoint we must materially reduce the existing 
superiority of our Chinese Communist enemy engaging with impunity 
in undeclared war against us, with the unprecedented military ad- 
vantage of sanctuary protection for his military potential against our 
counterattack upon Chinese soil, before we can seriously consider con- 
ducting major operations north of that geographic line. 

Meanwhile, however, the complete « ordination of our land, sea and 
air forces and the consequent smooth synchronization of their com- 
bined operations, with each arm contributing its full part, continues to 
inflict terrific losses upon the enemy. General Ridgway is proving 
himself a brilliant and worthy successor to General Walker in com- 
mand of the Eighth Army and with Admiral Struble in command of 
the fleet and General Partridge in command of the air comprise an 
ideal trio of field commanders. 
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F. Statement of General MacArthur, March 7, 1951 
{From New York Times, March 8, 1951] 


Progress of the campaign continues to be satisfactory, with all three 
services—Army, Navy and Air—performing well their completely 
coordinated tactical missions. Designed to meet abnormal military 
inhibitions, our strategic plan, involving constant movement to keep 
the enemy off balance with a corresponding limitation upon his initia- 
tive, remains unaltered. 

Our selection of the battle area furthermore has forced him into 
the military disac--antage of fighting far from his base and permitted 
greater employment of our air and sea arms against which he has 
little defense. There has been a resultant continuing and exhausting 
attrition upon both his manpower and supplies. There should be no 
illusions in this matter, however. In such a campaign of maneuver, 
as our battle lines shift north the supply position of the enemy will 
progressively improve, just as inversely the effectiveness of our air 
potential will progressively diminish, thus in turn causing his numeri- 
cal ground superiority to become of increasing battlefield significance. 

Assuming no diminution of the enemy’s flow of ground forces and 
matériel to the Korean battle area, a continuation of the existing limi- 
tation upon our freedom of counter-offensive action, and no major 
additions to our organizational strength, the battle lines cannot fail 
in time to reach a point of theoretical military stalemate. Thereafter 
our further advance would militarily benefit the enemy more than it 
would ourselves. 

The exact place of stabilization is of necessity a fluctuating variable 
dependent upon the shifting relative strengths of forces committed 
and will constantly move up or down. Even now there are indications 
that the enemy is attempting to build up from China a new and mas- 
sive offensive for the spring. These are the salient factors which must 
continue to delimit strategical thinking and planning as the campaign 
proceeds. 

This does not alter the fact, however, that the heavy toll we have 
taken of the enemy’s military power since its commitment to war in 
Korea cannot fail to weaken his hold upon the Chinese nation and 
people and materially dampen his ardor for engaging in other aggres- 
sive adventures in Asia. 

Even under our existing conditions of restraint it should be clearly 
evident to the Communist foes now committed against us that they 
cannot hope to impose their will in Korea by military force. They 
have failed twice—once through North Korean forces, and now 
through the military might of the army of Communist China. Theirs 
was the aggression in both cz nSeS. Theirs has been the double failure. 
That they should continue this savage slaughter despite an almost 
hopeless chance of ultimate military success is a measure of wanton 
disregard of international decencies and restraints and displays a 
comple te contempt for the sanctity of human life. 

No longer is there even a shallow pretense of concern for the wel- 
fare of the Korean nation and people, now being so ruthlessly and 
senselessly sacrificed. Through endless blood it is apparently hoped 
to enforce either international banditry or blackmail. 

Vital decisions have yet to be made—decisions far beyond the scope 
of the authority vested in me as the military commander, decisions 
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which are neither solely political nor solely military, but which must 
provide on the highest international levels an answer to the obscur i- 
ties which now becloud the unsolved problems raised by Red China’s 
undeclared war in Korea 


G. Message from Joint Chiefs of Staff to General MacArthur, 
March 20, 1951 


[From New York Herald Tribune, April 12, 1951] 


. 20 Mar., 
To: Commander in Chief, Far East, Tokyo, Japan. 
From: Joint Chiefs of Staff. 

State planning Presidential announcement shortly that, with clear 
ing of bulk of South Korea of aggression, United Nations now prepared 
to discuss conditions of settlement in Korea. Strong UN feeling per- 
sists that further diplomatic effort toward settlement should be made 
before any advance with major forces north of 38th Parallel. Time 
will be required to determine diplomatic reactions and permit new 
negotiations that may develop. Recognizing that parallel has no 
military significance, State has asked JCS what authority you should 
have to permit sufficient freedom of action for next few weeks to pro- 
vide security for U. N. forces and maintain contact with enemy. Your 
recommendations desired. 


H. Statement of General MacArthur, March 24, 1951 


| From New York Times, March 24,1951. Nore: As reprinted in New York Times, 
April 12, 1951, this statement is dated at Tokyo “25 March 1951”. See also 
Daily Congressional Record, April 13, 1951, p. 3940. ] 


Operations continue according to schedule and plan. We have now 
substantially cleared South Korea of organized Communist forces. 
It is becoming i increasingly evident that the he: avy destruction along 
the enemy’s lines of supply caused by our ‘round-the-clock massive air 
and naval bombardment, has left his troops in the forward battle area 
deficient in requirements to sustain his operations. 

Thig weakness is being brilliantly exploited by our ground forces. 
The enemy’s human wave tactics definitely failed him as our own 
forces become seasoned to this form of warfare; his tactics of infiltra- 
tion are but contributing to his piecemeal losses, and he is showing less 
stamina than our own troops under rigors of climate, terrain, and 
battle. 

Of even greater significance than our tactical success has been the 
clear revelation that this new enemy, Red China, of such exaggerated 
and vaunted military power, lacks the industrial capacity to provide 
adequately many critical items essential to the conduct of modern war. 

He lacks manufacturing bases and those raw materials needed to 
produce, maintain and operate even moderate air and naval power, and 
Ss ‘annot provide the essentials for successful ground operations, such 
as tanks, heavy artillery and other refinements science has introduced 
into the conduct of military campaigns. 

Formerly his great numerical potential might well have filled this 
gap, but with the development of existing methods of mass destruction, 
numbers alone do not offset vulnerability inherent in such deficiences. 
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Control of the sea and air, which in turn means control over supplies, 
communications and transportation, are no less essential and decisive 
now than in the past. 

When this control exists, as in our case, and is coupled with the in- 
feriority of ground firepower, as in the enemy’s case, the resulting 
disparity is such that it cannot be overcome by bravery, however 
fanatical, or the most gross indifference to human loss. 

These military we: aknesses have been clearly and definitely revealed 
since Red China entered upon its undeclared war in Korea. Even 
under inhibitions which now restrict activity of the United Nations 
forces and the corresponding military advantages which accrue to 
Red China, it has been shown its complete inability to accomplish by 
force of arms the conquest of Korea. 

The enemy therefore must by now be painfully aware that a decision 
of the United Nations to depart from its tolerant effort to contain the 
war to the area of Korea through expansion of our military operations 
to his coastal areas and interior bases would doom Red China to the 
risk of imminent military collapse. 

These basic facts being established, there should be no insuperable 
difficulty arriving at decisions on the Korean problem if the issues are 
resolved on their own merits without being burdened by extraneous 
matters not directly related to Korea, such as Formosa and China’s 
seat in the United Nations. 

The Korean nation and people which have been so cruelly ravaged 
must not be sacrificed. That is the paramount concern. Apart from 
the military area of the problem where the issues are resolved in the 
course of combat, the fundamental questions continue to be political in 
nature and must find their answer in the diplomatic sphere. 

Within the area of my authority as military commander, however, 
it should be needless to say I stand ready at any time to confer in the 
field with the commander in chief of the enemy forces in an earnest 
effort to find any military means whereby the realization of the polit- 
ical objectives of the United Nations in Korea, to which no nation 
may justly take exceptions, might be accomplished without further 
bloodshed. 


I. Message from Joint Chiefs of Staff to General MacArthur, 
March 24, 1951 


[From New York Herald Tribune, April 12, 1951] 


24 March 51 

To: Commander in Chief, Far East, Tokyo, Japan 
From: Joint Chiefs of Staff, personal for MacArthur 

The President has directed that your attention be called to his orde: 
as transmitted 6 December 1950. In view of the information given 
you 20 March 1951 any further statements by you must be co-ordinated 
as prescribed in the order of 6 December. 

The President has also directed that in the event Communist mili 
tary leaders request an armistice in the field, you immediately report 
that fact to the JCS for instructions. 
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les, ® J. Letters exchanged by Honorable Joseph W. Martin, Jr., and 
ive H General MacArthur, March 1951 
in- : (1) Letter from Honorable Joseph W. Martin, Jr. to General 
ing ‘ MacArthur, March 8, 1951 
ver ; 
[From Daily Congressional Record, April 13, 1951, p. 3938] 
_ Orrice OF THE Mrinorrry LEADER, 
ae House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
te Washington, D. C., March 8, 1951. 
by General of the Army Doveias MacArruvr, 
Commander in Chief, Far Eastern Command. 
sion My Dear Generac: In the current discussions on foreign policy 
the and overall strategy many of us have been distressed that, although 
ions the European aspects have been heavily emphasized, we have been 
the without the views of yourself as Commander in Chief of the Far East- 
ern Command, 
able I think it is imperative to the security of our Nation and for the 
are safety of the world that policies of the United States embrace the 
20Uus broadest possible strategy and that in our earnest desire to protect 
na’s Europe we not weaken our position in Asia. 

Enclosed is a copy of an address I delivered in Brooklyn, N. Y., 
ged February 12, stressing this vital point and suggesting that the forces 
rom of Generalissimo Chiang Kai-shek on Formosa might be employed 
the in the opening of a second Asiatic front to relieve the pressure on 
al in our forces in Korea 

I have since repeated the essence of a thesis in other speeches, 
over, and intend to do so again on March 21, when I will be on a radio 
| the hook-up. 

‘nest I would deem it’a great help if I could have your views on this 
olit point, either on a confidential basis or otherwise. Your admirers are 
on legion, and the respect you command is enormors May success be 
‘ther yours in the gigantic undertaking which you dire 
Sincerely yours, 
i JoserH W. Martin, Jr. 
(2) Reply thereto by General MacArthur, March 20, 1951 
[From Daily Congressional Record, April 15, 1951, p. 3938. See also Daily Con- 
gressional Record, April 5, 1951, p. 3482] 
51 
GENERAL HEADQUARTERS, 
SUPREME COMMANDER FOR THE ALLIED Powers, 

Tokyo, Japan, March 20, 1951. 
wrcler \ Hon. Joseru W. Martin, JR., 
=. i House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 
_ Dear ConcressMAN Martin: I am most grateful for your note of 
mili the 8th forwarding me a copy of your address of February 12. The 
sport latter I have read with much interest, and find that with the passage 


of years you have certainly lost none of your old-time punch. 


2434—51——__13 
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My views and recommendations with respect to the situation cre- 
ated by Red China’s entry into war against us in Korea have been 
submitted to Washington in most complete detail. Generally these 
views are well known and clear ly understood, as they follow the con- 
ventional pattern of meeting force with maximum counter-force as 
we have never failed to do in the past. Your view with respect to the 
utilization of the Chinese forces on Formosa is in conflict with neither 
logic nor this tradition. 

It seems strangely difficult for some to realize that here in Asia 
is where the Communist conspirators have elected to make their play 
for global conquest, and that we have joined the issue thus raised on 
the battlefield; that here we fight Europe’s war with arms while the 
diplomats there still fight it with words; that if we lose the war to 
communism in Asia the fall of Europe is inevitable, win it and Europe 
most probably would avoid war and yet preserve freedom. As you 
pointed out, we must win. There is no substitute for victory. 

With renewed thanks and expressions of most cordial regard, I am, 

Faithfully yours, 
Doveias MacArruvr. 


K. Messages exchanged by editor, The Freeman magazine, and 
General MacArthur, March-April 1951 


(1) Message from Henry Haz litt to General MacArthur, March 31, 
1951 


[From Daily Congressional Record, April 24, 1951, p. 4878. See also The Free- 

man, April 28, 1951, p. 453] ; 

Marau 31, 1951. 

Gen. Dovetas MacArtruur, 

Tokyo: 

Why do we fail or refuse arms to 400,000 South Korea's draftees as 

reported New York Times, March 31, dispatch from Taegu¥ Previous 
statements President Rhee reported requests for such arns. 


Tue Freeman, Henry Hazurr, /'ditor. 


(2) Re ply thereto by General MacArthur. April }),. 1951 


{From Daily Congressional Record, April 2 a 1378. See also The Free 
man, April 23, soe 453 | 


Apri 5. 
Henry Hazuirr, 
Editor, the Freeman: 

I have delayed reply to your message of the 31st pending receipt 
here of the referenced New York Times dispatch. There is nothing 
I can add to the information therein contained. The issue is one deter- 
mined by the Republic of Korea and the United States Government, 
und involves basic political decisions beyond my authority. 

Cordial personal regards, 

MacArruer, 
CINCFE, Tokyo, Japan. 
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(3) New York Times dispatch, Taequ, Korea. March 30,1951 
{From New York Times, March 31, 1951] 


South Korea is beginning to release some of the men in its army 
reserve camps because the Government cannot equip them or even feed 
or clothe them. 

Confronted by a dangerously spiraling inflation and with very little 
funds in the treasury, the Defense Ministr y reluctantly put out orders 
permitting 120,000 men between the ages of 26 and 40 to return to their 
farms and villages. If the economic crisis worsens the Army may be 
compelled to authorize other more drastic releases from the special 
reserve pool of manpower it has been keeping in its “stand-by camps.” 

The inability of the Army to utilize any of its a ate manpower 
reserves of 400,000 men, who had been rounded up by the Government 
to prepare for the fight against the Communist armies, has become one 
of the top political issues here. It has shaped up into a quarrel that is 
helping to widen the chasm between the National Assembly and the 
Administration of President Syngman Rhee. 

The propaganda perils inherent in any kind of “demobilization” pro- 
gram for the South Korean Army, whatever the causes may be that 
make it necessary, are obvious to all Koreans when they see troop re- 
placements continually coming into the country to fill up the ranks 
of fighters from thirteen foreign nations. President Rhee has told 
the United Nations that he is prepared to supply 500,000 men in addi- 
tion to the 250,000 Sonth Koreans who are now fighting and he has 
repeatedly asked for guns to arm at least some of the 100,000 members 
of the National Guard, the first echelon of the Army reserves. But it 
is the 400,000 “stand-by reservists” waiting in collection camps for 
formal induction into the army who have produced the storm in the 
Assembly and forces the Defense Ministry to take steps it would rather 
not take. 


“VOLUNTEERS” ROUNDED UP 


The 400.000 from whose ranks 120,000 are now to be released are 
officially called “volunteers.” They were rounded up last November 
and December when the Chinese began their heavy drive southward 
and were placed into collection camps to keep them out of the hands of 
the enemy and provide a central pool of manpower for the South 
Korean Army. 

The Government was confident that the arms it needed to equip the 
additional units would be forthcoming without long delay and so the 
men were kept incamps. But as each week went by, it became increas- 
ingly apparent that even the 100,000 uniformed members of the 
National Guard were having trouble getting arms. 

With the country itself continuing on the economic down-grade, 
the “volunteers” in the camps became a major problem. Complaints 
began to be aired in the National Assembly that most were suffer- 
ing —— malnutrition and cold and that their families almost equally 
hard up because the men were getting no pay. 

It was disclosed today officially that at least 30,000 of those being 
released were sick and a query ‘brought the official reply from the 
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My views and recommendations with respect to the situation cre- 
ated by Red China’s entry into war against us in Korea have been 
submitted to Washington in most complete detail. Generally these 
views are well known and clearly understood, as they follow the con- 
ventional pattern of meeting force with maximum counter-force as 
we have never failed to do in the past. Your view with respect to the 
utilization of the Chinese forces on Formosa is in conflict with neither 
logic nor this tradition. 

It seems strangely difficult for some to realize that here in Asia 
is where the Communist conspirators have elected to make their play 
for global conquest, and that we have joined the issue thus raised on 
the battlefield; that here we fight Europe’s war with arms while the 
diplomats there still fight it with words; that if we lose the war to 
communism in Asia the fall of Europe is inevitable, win it and Europe 
most probably would avoid war and yet preserve freedom. As you 
pointed out, we must win. There is no substitute for victory. 

With renewed thanks and expressions of most cordial regard, I am, 

Faithfully yours, 
Doveitas MacArruur. 


K. Messages exchanged by editor, The Freeman magazine, and 
General MacArthur, March-April 1951 


( 1) M: SSAGE from TT nry Hazlitt to General MaeArth UP, March was 
1951 


[From Daily Congressional Record, April 24, 1951, p. 4878. See also The Free- 
man, April 23, 1951, p. 453 | 
Marcu 31, 1951. 
GEN. Dovetas MacArruur, 
Tokyo: 

Why do we fail or refuse arms to 400,000 South Korean. draftees as 
reported New York Times, March 31, dispatch from Taegu? Previous 
statements President Rhee reported requests for such arms. 

Tue Freeman, Henry Hazuirr, /'ditor. 


(Z) Ri ply the i¢ to by Ge ste ral MacArth “Ur, April dD. 1951 


> 


{From Daily Congressional Record, April 2 1951, 1878. See also The Free 
man, April 23, 1 1951, p. 453 | 


APRIL 5. 


Henry Hazuirr, 
Editor. the Freeman: 


I have delayed reply to your message of the 31st pending receipt 
here of the referenced New York Times dis spatch. There is nothing 
I can add to the information therein contained. The issue is one deter- 
mined by the Republic of Korea and the United States Government, 
and involves basic political decisions beyond my authority. 

Cordial personal regards, 


MacArruur, 
CINC FE, Tokyo, Japan. 
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3) New York Times dispatch, Taequ, Korea, March 30. 1951 
[From New York Times, March 31, 1951] 


South Korea is beginning to release some of the men in its army 
reserve camps because the Government cannot equip them or even feed 
or clothe them. 

Confronted by a dangerously spiraling inflation and with very little 
funds in the treasury, the Defense Ministry reluctantly put out orders 
permitting 120,000 men between the ages of 26 and 40 to return to their 
farms and villages. If the economic crisis worsens the Army may be 
compelled to authorize other more drastic releases from the special 
reserve pool of manpower it has been keeping in its “stand-by camps.” 

The inability of the Army to utilize any of its a ite manpower 
reserves of 100,000 men, who had been rounded up | Vv the Government 
to prepare for the fight against the Communist armies, has become one 
of the top political issues here. It has shaped up into a quarrel that is 
helping to widen the chasm between the National Assembly and the 
Administration of President Syngman Rhee. 

The propaganda perils inherent in any kind of “demobilization” pro- 
gram for the South Korean Army, whatever the causes may be that 
make it necessary, are obvious to all Koreans when the *v see troop re- 
placements continually coming into the country to fill up the ranks 
of fighters from thirteen foreign nations. President Rhee has told 
the United Nations that he is prepared to supply 500,000 men in addi- 
tion to the 250,000 Sonth Koreans who are now fighting and he has 
repeatedly asked for guns to arm at least some of the 100,000 members 
of the National Guard, the first echelon of the Army reserves. But it 
is the 400,000 “stand-by reservists” waiting in collec ‘tion camps for 
formal induction into the army who have produced the storm in the 
Assembly and forces the Defense Ministry to take steps it would rather 
not take. 


VOLUNTEERS” ROUNDED UP 


The 400,000 from whose ranks 120,000 are now to be released 
officially called “volunteers.” They were rounded up last November 
and December when the Chinese began their heavy drive southward 
and were placed into collection camps to keep them out of the hands of 
the enemy and provide a central pool of manpower for the South 
Korean Army. 

The Government was confident that the arms it needed to equip the 
alditional units would be forthcoming without long delay and so the 
men were kept incamps. But as each week went by, it became increas- 
ingly apparent that even the 100,000 uniformed members of the 
National Guard were having trouble getting arms. 

With the country itself continuing on the economic down-grade, 
the “volunteers” in the pare became a major problem. Complaints 
began to be aired in the National Assembly that most were suffer- 
Ing igang malnutrition and cold and that their families almost equally 
hard up because the men were getting no pay. 

It was disclosed tod: ay oflici: ally that at least 50,000 of those being 
released were sick and a query brought the official reply from the 
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Army that the illness was malnutrition, which the Army declares 
the men had been suffering from when they had been picked up and 
put into the camps. It has been openly charged in the Assembly 
that some 20,000 of the “volunteers” died this winter in the camps. 

The Defense Ministry, painfully short on money, is already having 
difficulty in paying the troops of the Regular Army—50 cents a month 
for a private and $12 monthly for a lieutenant general—and the addi- 
tional problem of supplying clothes and food for 400,000 future 
soldiers is an enormous one. 

When the complaints began pouring into the Assembly concerning 
the sorry condition of the collection camps, there were some acrid 
comments from the floor and these increased fast when the Assembly 
unsuccessfully tried to pin down the responsibility and correct the 
condition. 

The Ministry of Social Affairs told the Assembly that it could do 
nothing about the men in the camps because, technically speaking, they 
were not refugees, and the Ministry of Defense told the Assembly 
that the camps were, technically speaking, not yet an official part of 
the Army. An irate Assembly has now twice, almost unanimously) 
each time, voted to recommend that all those in the camps who can- 
not be adequately cared for be returned to their homes. 


L. Message of General MacArthur to Newsweek Magazine, 
published April 16, 1951 


[From Daily Congressional Record, April 12, 1951, p. 3841] 


The statement contained in your issue of April second to the effect 
that prior to the issuance of my statement on March 24 of the mili 


tary situation in Korea I had been furnished a copy of a policy state 
ment by the President cleared by the governments having milits ary 
forces in Korea is entirely without basis in fact. I have never seen 
such a statement and do not know if it even exists. Please publish 
this in the interest of truth. 


XVI. RELIEF OF GENERAL MacARTHUR FROM COMMAND 


A. Message relieving General MacArthur of command, 
April 10, 1951 


I deeply regret that it becomes my duty as President and Com 
mander in Chief of the United States military forces to replace you 
as Supreme Commander, Allied Powers; Commander in Chief, United 
Nations Command; Commander in Chief, Far East; and Command 
ing General, U.S. Army, Far East. 

You will turn over your commands, effective at once, to Lt. Gen. 
Matthew B. Ridgway. You are authorized to have issued such orders 
as are necessary to complete desired travel to sueh place as you select 

My reasons for your replacement will be made public concurrent}) 
with the delivery to you of the foregoing order, and are contained in 
the next following message. , 
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B. Statement of the President relative to the relief of General 
MacArthur, April 10, 1951 


With deep regret I have concluded that General of the Army 
Douglas MacArthur is unable to give his wholehearted support to 
the policies of the United States Government and of the United 
Nations in matters pertaining to his official duties. In view of the 
specific responsibilities imposed upon me by the Constitution of the 
United States and the added responsibility which has been entrusted 
to me by the United Nations, I have decided that I must make a change 
of command in the Far East. I have, therefore, relieved General 
MacArthur of his commands and have designated Lt. Gen. Matthew 
8. Ridgway as his successor. 

Full and vigorous debate on matters of national policy is a vital 
element in the constitutional system of our free democracy. It is 
fundamental, however, that military commanders must be governed 
by the policies and directives issued to them in the manner provided 
by our laws and Constitution. In time of crisis, this consideration is 
particularly compelling. 

General MacArthur’s place in history as one of our greatest com- 
manders is fully established. The nation owes him a debt of grati- 
tude for the distinguished and exceptional service which he has 
rendered his country in posts of great responsibility. For that reason 
I repeat my regret at the necessity for the action I feel compelled to 
take in his case. 


C. Letter of Ambassador Austin to Secretary-General Lie, 
April 11, 1951 
[From UN release, April 11, 1951] 

Acting under instructions from my Government, I have the honor 
to inform the Security Council that the President of the United States 
has today relieved General Douglas MacArthur as the Commanding 
(ieneral of the military forces which the members of the United 
Nations have made available to the Unified Command under the 
United States, pursuant to the Security Council resolution of July 


7, 1950, and has designated Lieutenant General Matthew B. Ridgway 
as his successor. 


D. Radio address of the President relative to the relief of General 
MacArthur, April 11, 1951 


[From Washington Post, April 12, 1951] 


I want to talk plainly to you tonight about what we are doing in 
Korea and about our policy in the Far East. 

In the simplest terms, what we are doing in Korea is this: 

We are trying to prevent a third world war. 

| think most people in this country recognized that fact last June. 
(nd they warmly supported the decision of the Government to help 
the Republic of Korea against the Communist aggressors. Now, many 
persons, even some who applauded our decision to defend Korea, have 
forgotten the basic reason for our action. 
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It is right for us to be in Korea. It was right last June. It is right 
today. 

I want to remind you why this is true. 

The Communists in the Kremlin are engaged in a monstrous con- 
spiracy to stamp out freedom all over the world. If they were to 
succeed, the United States would be numbered among their principal 
victims. It must be clear to everyone that the U nited States cannot— 
and will not—sit idly by and await foreign conquest. The only ques- 
tion is: When is the best time to meet the threat and how is the best 
way to meet it? 

The best time to meet the threat is in the beginning. It is easier to 
put out a fire in the beginning when it is small than after it has become 
a roaring blaze. 

And the best way to meet the threat of aggression is for the peace 
loving nations to act together. If they don’t act together, they are 
likely to be picked off, one by one. 

If they had followed the right policies in the 1930’s—if the free coun- 
tries had acted together, to crush the aggression of the dictators, and 
if they had acted in the beginning, when the aggression was small 
there probably would have been no World War I. 

If history has taught us anything, it is that aggression anywhere in 
the world is a threat to peace everywhere in the world. When that 
aggression is supported by the cruel and selfish rulers of a powerful 
nation who are bent on conquest, it becomes a clear and present danger 
to the security and independence of every free nation. 

This is a lesson that most people in this country have learned thor- 
oughly. This is the basic reason why we joined in creating the United 
Nations. And, since the end of World War II, we have been putting 
that lesson into practice—we have been working with other free na 
tions to check the aggressive designs of the Soviet Union before they 
can result in a third world war. 

That is what we did in Greece, when that nation was threatened 
by the aggression of international communism. 

The attack against Greece could have led to general war. But this 
country came to the aid of Greece. The United Nations supported 
Greek resistance. With our help, the determination and efforts of 
the Greek people defeated the attack on the spot. 

Another big Communist threat to peace was the Berlin blockade. 
That too could have led to war. But again it was settled because free 
men would not back down in an emergency. 

The aggression against Korea is the boldest and most dangerous 
move the Communists have yet made. 

The attack on Korea was part of a greater plan for conquering all 
of Asia. 

I would like to read to you from a secret intelligence report which 
came to us after the attack. It is a report of a speech a Communis 
army officer in North Korea gave to a group of spies and Shaner 
last May, one month before South Korea was invaded. The report 
shows in great detail how this invasion was part of a carefully pre- 
pared plot. Here is part of what the Communist officer, who had been 
trained in Moscow, told his men: “Our forces,” he said, “are scheduled 
to attack South Korean forces about the middle of June * * 
the coming attack on South Korea marks the first step toward libera 
tion of Asia.” 
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Notice that he uses the word “liberation.” That is Communist dou- 
ble-talk meaning “conquest.” 

I have another secret intelligence report here. This one tells what 
another Communist officer in the Far East told his men several 
months before the invasion of Korea. Here is what he said: “In order 
to successfully undertake the long awaited world revolution, we must 
first unify Asia. * * * Java, Indo-China, Malaya, India, Tibet, 
Thailand, Philippines, and Japan are our ultimate targets * * * 
the United States is the only obstacle on our road for the liberation of 
all countries in southeast Asia. In other words, we must unify the 
people of Asia and crush the United States.” 

That is what the Communist leaders are telling their people, and 
that is what they have been trying to do. 

Again, “liberation” in Commie language, means “conquest.” 

They want to control all Asia from the Kremlin. 

This plan of conquest is in flat contradiction to what we believe. 
We believe that Korea belongs to the Koreans. We believe that India 
belongs to the Indians. We believe that all the nations of Asia 
should be free to work out their affairs in their own way. This is the 
basis of peace in the Far East and it is the basis of peace everywhere 
else. 

The whole Communist imperialism is back of the attack on peace 
in the Far East. It was the Soviet Union that trained and equipped 
the North Koreans for aggression. The Chinese Communists massed 
44 well-trained and well-equipped divisions on the Korean frontier. 
These were the troops they threw into battle when the North Korean 
Communists were beaten. 

The question we have had to face is whether the Communist plan 
of conquest can be stopped without general war. Our Government 
and other countries associated with us in the United Nations believe 
that the best chance of stopping it without general war is to meet 
the attack in Korea and defeat it there. 

That is what we have been doing. It is a difficult and bitter task. 

But so far it has been successful. 

So far, we have prevented World War III. 

0 far, by fighting a limited war in Korea, we have prevented 
aggression from succeeding, and bringing on a general war. And 
the ability of the whole free world to resist Communist aggression 
has been gre: atly improved. 

We have taught the enemy a lesson. He has found out that 
aggression is not cheap or easy. Moreover, men all over the world 
who want to remain free have been given new courage and new hope. 
They know now that the champions of freedom can stand up and 
fight and that they will stand up and fight. 

Our resolute stand in Korea is helping the forces of freedom now 
fighting in Indo-China and other countries in that part of the world, 
It has already slowed down the time-table of conquest. 

In Korea itself, there are signs that the enemy is building up his 
ground forces for a new mass offensive. We also know that there 
have been large increases in the enemy’s available air forces. 

If a new attack comes I feel confident it will be turned back. The 
United Nations fighting forces are tough and able and well equipped. 


They are fighting for a just cause. They are proving to all the world 


that the principle of collective security will work. We are proud of 
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all these forces for the magnificent job they have done against heavy 
odds. We pray that their efforts may succeed, for upon their success 
may hinge the peace of the world. 

The Communist side must now choose its course of action. The 
Communist rulers may press the attack against us. They may take 
further action which will spread the conflict. They have that choice, 
and with it the awful responsibility for what may follow. The Com- 
munists also have the choice of a peaceful settlement which could 
lead to a general relaxation of tensions in the Far East. The decision 
is theirs, because the forces of the United Nations will strive to limit 
the conflict if possible. 

We do not want to see the conflict in Korea extended. We are trying 
to prevent a world war—not to start one. The best way to do that 
is to make it plain that we and the other free countries will continue 
to resist the attack. 

But you may ask why can’t we take other steps to punish the 
aggressor. Why don’t we bomb Manchuria and China itself? Why 
don’t we assist Chinese Nationalist troops to land on the mainland 
of China? 

If we were to do these things we would be running a very grave 
risk of starting a general war. If that were to happen, we would 
have brought about the exact situation we are trying to prevent. 

If we were to do these things, we would become entangled in a 
vast conflict on the continent of Asia and our task would become 
immeasurably more difficult all over the world. 

What would suit the ambitions of the Kremlin better than for our 
military forces to be committed to a full scale war with Red China? 

It may well be that, in spite of our best efforts, the Communists 
may spread the war. But it would be wrong—tragically wrong— 
for us to take the initiative in extending the war. 

The dangers are great. Make no mistake about it. Behind the 
North Koreans and Chinese Communists in the front lines stand 
additional millions of Chinese soldiers. And behind the Chinese 
stand the tanks, the planes, the submarines, the soldiers, and the 
scheming rulers of the Soviet Union. 

Our aim is to avoid the spread of the conflict. 

The course we have been following is the one best calculated to 
avoid an all-out war. It is the course consistent with our obligation 
to do all we can to maintain international peace and security. Our 
experience in Greece and Berlin shows that it is the most effective 
course of action we can follow. 

First of all, it is clear that our efforts in Korea can blunt the will 
of the Chinese Communists to continue the struggle. The United Na- 
tions forces have put up a tremendous fight in Korea and have in- 
flicted very heavy casualties on the enemy. Our forces are stronger 
now than they have been before. These are plain facts which may 
discourage the Chinese Communists from continuing their attack. 

Second, the free world as a whole is growing in milit ary strength 
every day. In the United States, in western Europe, and throughout 
the world, free men are alert to the Soviet threat and are building 
their defenses. This may discourage the Communist rulers from con- 
tinuing the war in Korea—and from undertaking new acts of ag- 
gression elsewhere. 
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If the Communists authorities realize that they cannot defeat us 
in Korea, if they realize it would be foolhardy to widen the hostilities 
beyond Korea, then they may recognize the folly of continuing their 
aggression. A peaceful settlement may then be possible. The door 
is always open. 

Then we may achieve a settlement in Korea which will not com- 
promise the principles and purposes of the United Nations. 

I have thought long and hard about this question of extending the 
war in Asia. 1 have discussed it many times with the ablest military 
advisers in the country. I believe with all my heart that the course 
we are following is the best course. 

[ believe that we must try to limit the war to Korea for these 
vital reasons: To make sure that the precious lives of our fighting 
men are not wasted, to see that the security of our country and the 
free world is not needlessly jeopardized and to prevent a third world 
war. 

A number of events have made it evident that General MacArthur 
did not agree with that policy. I have, therefore, considered it es- 
sential to relieved General MacAarthur so that there would be no 
doubt or confusion as to the real purpose and aim of our policy. 

It was with the deepest personal regret that I found myse lf com- 
pe ‘led to take this action, General MacArthur is one of our greatest 
military commanders. But the cause of world peace is more im- 
portant that any individual. 

The change in commands in the Far East means no change whatever 
in the policy of the United States. We will carry on the fight in Korea 
with vigor and determination in an effort to bring the war to a speedy 
and successful conclusion. 

The new commander, Lieut. Gen. Matthew Ridgway, has already 
demonstrated that he has the great qualities of leadership needed for 
t] Lis te as sk, 

We are ready, at any time, to negotiate for a restoration of peace 
n the area. But we will not engage in appeasement. We are only 
nterested in real peace. 

Real peace can be achieved through a settlement based on the fol- 
lowing factors: 

One: The fighting must stop. 

Two. Concrete steps must be taken to insure that the fighting will 
not break out again. 

Three ; There must be an end to the aggression. 

A settlement founded upon these elements would open the way for 
the unification of Korea and the withdrawal of all foreign forces. 

In the meantime, I want to be clear about our military objective. 
We are fighting to resist an outrageous aggression in Korea. We are 
trying to keep the Korean conflict from spreading to other areas. But 
at the same time we must conduct our military activities so as to 
insure the security of our forces. This is essential if they are to 
continue the fight until the enemy abandons its ruthless attempt to 

lestroy the Republic of Kore: 

That is our military objec tive—to repel attack and to restore peace. 

In the hard fighting in Korea, we are proving that collective action 

ong nations is not only a high principle but a workable means of 
resisting aggression. Defeat of aggression in Korea may be the 
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turning point in the world’s search for a practical way of achieving 
peace and security. 

The struggle of the United Nations in Korea is a struggle for peace. 

The free nations have united their strength in an effort to prevent a 
third world war. 

That war can come if the Communist rulers want it to come. But 
this Nation and its allies will not be responsible for its coming. 

We do not want to widen the conflict. We will use every effort 
to prevent that disaster. And in so doing, we know that we are fol- 
lowing the great principles of peace, freedom, and justice. 


E. Comment upon relief of General MacArthur by Major General 
Courtney Whitney, April 12, 1951 


"| From Daily Congressional Record, April 13, 1951, pp. 3940-3941 ] 


In clarification of news dispatches from the United States making 
reference to the President’s directive of December 6 enjoining against 
the issuance of public statements on foreign policy without reference to 
the State Department for clearance, Maj. Gen. Courtney Whitney, of 
Ge 1g al MacArthur's staff, today pointed out the following: 

The directive of December 6 was not directed to General Mac 
Asthens personally but was directed to all executive agencies of the 
Govectiandt. 

2. Immediately after its receipt, General MacArthur submitted a 
proposed communiqué to the Jot Chiefs of Staff, who informed him, 
among other things, that it was not necessary to submit communiqués 
re fe ‘rencing military operations. 

The President, in a press conference in January, appeared to 
this headquarters to specifically define General MacArthur's authority, 
but denied that there was any curb on his authority “to speak freely on 
the Korean War.” 

t. Furthermore, the directive of December 6, by its terms and spirit, 
was interpreted at this headquarters as applying solely to formal 
public statements and not to communiqués, correspondence, or per 
sonal conversations with others. 

The general feels that he has complied meticulously with all direc 
tives he has received, not only recently, but throughout his entire mili 
tary ser y ice, 

The general has interpreted both his statement of March 24 and 
his letter to Congressman Joseph Martin, dispatched from here 4 
days prior thereto, as dealing exclusively with the military situation 
and within the area of his uncontested authority to speak. The one 
bore no slightest relationship to the other. 

The reference to arms for reserve elements of the Republic of 
Korea was taken from a top-secret message of early January while 
the Army’s retrograde movement from Seoul was in progress and con 
ditions indicated the possibility of evacuation. Subsequently, whe: 
our initiative had been reassumed, General MacArthur, within his 
capability to arm, authorized a 25-percent increase in each Republic 
of Korea division, the increase to be in infantry riflemen. It was ob 
viously quite beyond the capability of this theatre to arm and equip 
500,000 more Koreans. Their utilization, therefore, became a matter 
of political policy under the global military-assistance program. 
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F. Address of General MacArthur to joint meeting of the 
Congress, April 19, 1951 


[From Daily Congressional Record, April 19, 1951, pp. 4233-4235 } 


Mr. President, Mr. Speaker, distinguished Members of the Congress, 
I stand on this rostrum with a sense of dee ~p humility and great pride; 
humility in the wake of those great American architects of our history 
who have stood here before me; pride in the reflection that this forum 
of legislative debate represents human liberty in the purest form yet 
devised. [| Applause. | 

Here are centered the hopes, and aspirations, and faith of the entire 
human race. 

I do not stand here as advocate for any partisan cause, for the issues 
are fundamental and reach quite beyond the realm of partisan con- 
sideration. They must be resolved on the highest plane of national] 
interest if our course is to prove sound and our future protected. | 
trust, therefore, that you will do me the justice of receiving that which 
I have to say as solely expressing the considered viewpoint of a fellow 
American. I address you sn neither rancor nor bitterness in the 
fading twilight of life with but one purpose in mind, to serve my 
country. [|Applause. | 

The issues are global and so interlocked that to consider the problems 
of one sector oblivious to those of another is but to court disaster for 
the whole. 

While Asia is commonly referred to as the gateway to Europe, it is 
no less true that Europe is the gateway to Asia, and the broad influence 
of the one cannot fail to have its impact upon the other. 

There are those who claim our strength is inadequate to protect on 
both fronts, that we cannot divide our effort. I can think of no greater 
expression of defeatism. [Applause.] Ifa potential enemy can divide 
his strength on two fronts, it is for us to counter his effort. 

The Communist threat is a global one. Its successful advance in one 
sector threatens the destruction of every other sector. You ¢annot 
appease or otherwise surrender to communism in Asia without simul- 
taneously undermining our efforts to halt its advance in Europe. 
| Applause. | 

Beyond pointing out these general truisms, I shall confine my dis- 
cussion to the general areas of Asia. Before one may objectively 
assess the situation now existing there, he must comprehend something 
of Asia’s past and the revolutionary changes which have marked her 
course up to the present. Long exploited by the so-called colonial 
powers, with little opportunity to achieve any degree of social justice, 
individual dignity, or a higher standard of life such as guided our own 
noble administration of the Philippines, the peoples of Asia found 
their opportunity in the war just past to throw off the shackles of 
colonialism and now see the dawn of new opportunity and heretofore 
unfelt dignity and the self-respect of political freedom. 

Muster ing half of the earth’s population and 60 percent of its natural 
resources these peoples are rapidly consolidating a new force, both 
moral and material, with which to raise the living standard and erect 
adaptations of the design of modern progress to their own distinct 
cultural environments. Whether one adheres to the concept of coloni- 
zation or not, this is the direction of Asian progress and it may not be 
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stopped. It isa corollary to the shift of the world economic frontiers, 
as the whole epi-center of world affairs rotates back toward the area 
whence it started. In this situation it becomes vital that our own 
country orient its policies in consonance with this basic evolutionary 
condition rather than pursue a course blind to the reality that the 
colonial era is now past and the Asian peoples covet the right to shape 
their own free destiny. What they seek now is friendly guidance, 
understanding, and support, not imperious direction [applause]; the 
dignity of equality, not the shame of subjugation. Their prewar 
standards of life, pitifully low, is infinitely lower now in the devas- 
tation left in war’s wake. World ideologies play little part in Asian 
thinking and are little understood. What the peoples strive for is the 
opportunity for a little more food in their stomachs, a little better 
clothing on their backs, a little firmer roof over their heads, and the 
realization of a normal nationalist urge for political freedom. These 
political-social conditions have but an indirect bearing upon our own 
national security, but do form a backdrop to contempor ary planning 
which must be thoughtfully considered if we are to avoid the pitf: alls 
of unrealism. 

Of more direct and immediate bearing upon our national security 
are the changes wrought in the strategic potential of the Pacific Ocean 
in the course of the past war. Prior thereto, the western strategic 
frontier of the United States lay on the littoral line of the Americas 
with an exposed island salient extending out through Hawaii, Midway, 
and Guam to the Philippines. That salient proved not an outpost of 
strength but an avenue of weakness along which the enemy could and 
did attack. The Pacific was a potential area of advance for any 
predatory force intent upon striking at the bordering land areas. 

All this was changed by our Pacific victory. Our strategic frontier 
then shifted to embrace the entire Pacific Ocean which became a vast 
moat to protect us as long as we held it. Indeed, it acts as a pro- 
tective shield for all of the Americas and all free lands of the Pacific 
Ocean area. We control it to the shores of Asia by a chain of islands 
extending in an are from the Aleutians to the Marianas held by us 
and our free allies. 

From this island chain we can dominate with sea and air power 
every Asiatic port from Vladivostok to Singapore and prevent any 
hostile movement into the Pacific. Any predatory attack from Asia 
must be an amphibious effort. No amphibious force can be successful 
without control of the sea lanes and the air over those lanes in its 
avenue of advance. With naval and air supremacy and modest ground 
elements to defend bases, any major attack from continental Asia 
toward us or our friends of the Pacific would be doomed to failure. 
Under such conditions the Pacific no longer represents menacing 
avenues of approach for a prospective invader—it assumes instead 
the friendly aspect of a peaceful lake. Our line of defense is a 
natural one and can be maintained with a minimum of military effort 
and expense. It envisions no attack against anyone nor does it pro- 
vide the bastions essential for offensive oper: ations, but properly main- 
tained would be an invincible defense against aggression. 

The holding of this littoral defense line in the western Pacific is 
entirely dependent upon holding all segments thereof, for any major 
breach of that line by an unfriendly power would render vulnerable 
to determined attack every other major segment. This is a military 
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estimate as to which I have yet to find a military leader who will take 
exception. [Applause. | 

For that reason I have strongly recommended in the past as a 
matter of military urgency that under no circumstances must Formosa 
fall under Communist control. [Applause. | 

Such an eventuality would at once threaten the freedom of the 
Philippines and the loss of Japan, and might well force our western 
frontier back to the coasts of California, ‘Oregon, and Washington. 

To understand the changes which now appear upon the C hinese 
mainland, one must understand the changes in Chinese character and 
culture over the past 50 years. China up to 50 years ago was com- 
pletely nonhomogeneous, being compartmented into groups divided 
against each other. The war-making tendency was almost non- 
existent, as they still followed the tenets of the Confucian ideal of 
pacifist culture. At the turn of the century, under the regime of Chan 
So Lin, efforts toward greater homogeneity produced the start of a 
nationalist urge. This was further and more successfully developed 
under the leadership of Chiang Kai-shek, but has been brought to its 
createst fruition under the present regime, to the point that it has 
now taken on the character of a united nationalism of increasingly 
dominant aggressive tendencies. Through these past 50 years, the 
Chinese people have thus become militarized in their concepts and 
in their ideals. ‘They now constitute excellent soldiers with competent 
staffs and commanders. This has produced a new and dominant power 
in Asia which for its own purposes is allied with Soviet Russia, but 
which in its own concepts and methods has become aggressively im- 
perialistic with a lust for expansion and increased power normal to 
this type of imperialism. There is little of the ideological concept 
either one way or another in the Chinese make-up. The standard of 
living is so low and the capital accumulation has been so thoroughly 
dissipated by war that the masses are desperate and avid to follow 
any leadership which seems to promise the alleviation of local strin- 
gencies. I have from the beginning believed that the Chinese Com- 
munists’ support of the North Koreans was the dominant one. Their 
interests are at present parallel to those of the Soviet, but I believe 
that the aggressiveness recently displayed not only in Korea, but 
also in Indochina and Tibet and pointing potentially toward the south, 
reflects predominantly the same lust for the expansion of power which 
has animated every would-be conqueror since the beginning of time. 

Applause. ] 

The Japanese people since the war have undergone the greatest 
reformation recorded in modern history. With a commendable will, 
eagerness to learn, and marked capacity to understand, they have, 
from the ashes left in war’s wallié erected in Japan an edifice dedi- 
cated to the primacy of individual liberty and personal dignity, and 
in the ensuing process there has been created a truly representative 
government, committed to the advance of political morality, freedom 
‘f economic enterprise and social justice. [ Applause. | Politically, 
economically, and socially Japan is now abreast of many free nations 
of the earth and will not again fail the universal trust. That it may 
be counted upon to wield a profoundly beneficial influence over the 
course of events in Asia is attested by the magnificent manner in which 

Japanese people have met the recent challenge of war, unrest, 

id confusion surrounding them from the outside, and checked com- 
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munism within their own frontiers without the slightest slackening 
in their forward progress. I sent all four of our occupation divi- 
sions to the Korean battle front without the slightest qualms as to 
the effect of the resulting power vacuum upon Japan. The results 
fully justified my faith. [Applause.] I know of no nation more 
serene, orderly, and industrious—nor in which higher hopes can be 
entertained for future constructive service in the advance of the human 
race. {| Applause. | 

Of our former wards, the Philippines, we can look forward 
confidence that the existing unrest will be corrected and a strong 
and healthy nation will grow in the longer aftermath of war’s terrible 
destructiveness. We must be patient and understanding and never 
fail them, as in our hour of need they did not fail us. {| Applause. | 
A Christian nation, the Philippines stand as a mighty bulwark of 
Christianity in the Far East, and its capacity for high moral leader 
ship in Asia is unlimited. 

On Formosa, the Government of the Republic of China has had 
the op portunity to refute by action much of the malicious gossip which 
so unde pam .d the strength of its leade rship on the Chinese m: aink and. 

| Applause. | 

The Formosan people are receiving a just and enlightened admin 
istration with m: ority represe ntation on the organs of vovernment: 
and politically, economically, and socially appear to be advancing 
along sound and constructive lines. 

With this brief insight into the surrounding areas T now turn to 
the Korean conflict. While I was not consulted prior to the President's 
decision to intervene in the sup port of the Re pu ib lic o of Korea, that 
decision from a military standpoint proved a sound one. — | Applause. | 
As I say, a brief and sound one as we hurled back the invaders and 
decimated his forces, Our victory was complete and our objectives 
within reach when Red China intervened with numerically superior 
ground forces. This created a new war and an entirely new situation, 
a situation not contemplated when our forces were committed against 
the North Korean invade ‘rs, a situation which called for new decisions 
in the diplomatic sphere to permit the realistic adjustment of military 
strategy. Such decisions have not been forthcoming. | Applause. 

While no man in his right mind would advocate sending our ground 
forces into continental China—and such was never given a thought- 
the new situation did urgently demand a drastic revision of strategi 
planning if our political aim was to defeat this new enemy as we 
had defeated the old. [ Applause. | 

Apart from the military need as I saw it to neutralize sanctuary, 
protection given to the enemy north of the Yalu, I felt that military 
necessity in the conduct of the war made necessary 

First, the intensification of our economic bloc pak annie China. 

Second, the imposition of a naval blockade against the C hina coast 

Third, removal of restrictions on air reconnaissance of China’s coa 
tal areas and of Manchuria.  [ Applause. | 

Fourth, removal of restrictions on the forces of the Republic of 
China on Formosa with logistical support to contribute to their effe 
tive operation against the Chinese mainiand., App lause. 

For entertaining these views all professionally designed to sup port 
our forces committed to Korea and bring hostilities to an end with ¢! 
least possible delay and at a saving of countless American and Allied 
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lives, I have been severely criticized in lay circles, principally abroad, 
despite my underst: anding that from a military standpoint the above 
views have been fully shared in the past by pre actically every military 
leader concerned with the Korean campaign, including our own Joint 
Chiefs of Staff. | Applause, the Members rising. | 

I called for reinforcements, but was informed that reinforcements 
were not available. I made clear that if not permitted to utilize the 
friendly Chinese force of some 600,000 men on Formosa; if not per- 
mitted to blockade the China coast to prevent the Chinese Reds from 
getting succor from without; and if there were to be no hope of major 
reinforcements, the position of the command from the military stand- 
point forbade victory. We could hold in Korea by constant maneuver 

nd at an approximate area where our supply ‘advantages were in 
laa e with the supply line disadvantages of the enemy, but we could 
hope at best for only an indecisive campaign, with its terrible and 
constant attrition upon our forces if the enemy utilized his full mili- 
tary potential. I have constantly called for the new political deei- 
sions essential to a solution. Efforts have been made to distort my 
position. It has been said in effect that Iwas a warmonger. Nothing 
could be further from the truth. I know war as few other men now 
living know it. and nothing to me is more revolting. I have long 
advocated its complete abolition as its very destructiveness on both 
friend and foe has rendered it useless as a means of settling interna- 
tional disputes. Indeed, on the 2d of September 1945, just following’ 
the surrender of the Japanese Nation on the battleship M/ssour?, | 
formally cautioned as follows: 

“Men since the beginning of time have sought peace. Various 
methods through the augves have been attempted to devise an interna- 
tional process to prevent or settle disputes between nations. From 
the very start, workable methods were found insofar as individual 
citizens were concerned, but the mechanics of an instrumentality of 
larger international scope have never been successful, Military alli- 
ances, balances of power, leagues of nations, all in turn failed. leaving 
the only path to be by way of the crucible of war. The utter destruc- 
tiveness of war now blots out this alternative. We have had our last 
chance. If we will not devise some eoreater and more equitable system, 
(rmageddon will be at our door. The problem basically is theological 
ind involves a spiritual recrudescence and im provement of human 
character that will synchronize with our almost mate hless advances in 

lence, art, literature, and all material and cultural developments of 
he past 2,000 years. It must be of the spirit if we are 
Hesh.” | Applause. | 

But once war IS forced Upon Us, there is ho other alternative than to 
ipply every available means to bring it to a swift end. War’s very 
object 1s victory—not prolonged indecision. — | Applause.| In war. 

deed, there can be no substitute for \ ictory. | Appk Luise. | 

There are some who for varying reasons woul Ll appease Red China. 

ney are blind to history’s clear lesson. For history teaches with 
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enemy in the field? I could not answer. [Applause.] Some may 
say to avoid spread of the conflict into an all-out war with China; 
others, to aver Soviet intervention. Neither explanation seems valid. 
For China is already engaging with the maximum power it can com- 


mit and the Soviet will not necessarily mesh its actions with our moves. 
Like a cobra, any new enemy will more likely strike whenever it feels 


that the relativity in military or other potential is in its favor on a 
world-wide basis. 

The tragedy of Korea is further heightened by the fact that as 
military action is confined to its territorial limits, it condemns that 
nation, which it is our purpose to save, to suffer the devastating impact 
of full naval and air bombardment, while the enemy’s sanctuaries ar 
fully protected from such attack and devastation. Of the nations of 
the world, Korea alone, up to now, is the sole one which has risked it 
all against communism. The magnificence of the courage and fort 
tude of the Korean people defies description. [Applause.] They hav 
chosen to risk death rather than slavery. Their last words to me 
were “Don’t scuttle the Pacific.” [Applause. ] 

I have just left your fighting sons in Korea. They have met al! 


tests there and I can report to you without reservation they are splen- 


did in every way. [Applause.] It was my constant effort to preserv: 
them and end this savage conflict honorably and with the least loss of 
time and a minimum sacrifice of life. Its growing bloodshed ha: 
caused me the deepest anguish and anxiety. Those gallant men will 
remain often in my thoughts and in my prayers always. | Applause. | 

I am closing my 52 years of military service. [Applause.| Wher 
I joined the Army even before the turn of the century, it was the ful 
fillment of all my boyish hopes and dreams. The world has turned 
over many times since I took the oath on the plain at West Point, and 


the hopes and dreams have long since vanished. But I still remember 


the refrain of one of the most popular barrack ballads of that day 
which proclaimed most proudly that— 
“Old soldiers never ys they just fade away.” And like the ol: 


soldier of that ballad, I now close my military career and just fade 


away—an old soldier a tried to do his duty as God gave him thi 
light to see that duty. 
Good-by. 
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